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SCENES 

AWD 

ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

Ramales — Carlist Positions — The Heights — The Cave — 
Detith of a CKierrilla officer — Qaardamino — Esipartero's 
Gallantly-^ A Parley — The Carlist Commanderrifi-chief, 
Maroto — The Surrender — Espartfcro's Generosity — Fort 
Guardamino — Commerce Revived — Santa Maria de Soba — 
Gratitude. 

Ramales was in a perfect state of defence, and it 
was understood that the Carlist commander had 
ordered all the inhabitants to leave. Two very strong 
houses built of stone, called Los Palacios, had been 
united by a loop-holed wall, and regukriy fortified, 
not only in a sofid, but a scientific manner ; having a 
broad, deep ditch, and a glacis. On a mount at a 
short distance, and overlooking Ramales, was the 
strong fort of Guardamino garrisoned by between 
two and three hundred CarKsts, the Governor being 
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2 CARLIST POSITIONS. 

considered a most resolute man. The Carlist Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Maroto, was with seventeen or 
eighteen battalions in the vicinity. There were eleven 
pieces of artillery in the fort, which was well stored 
with ammunition and provisions. 

From a rocky mountain overlooking the high-road 
to Ramales and the surrounding country, the whole 
positions were in full view. On the right were some 
lofty peaks occupied by parties of Carlists sheltered 
behind parapets flanking each other; and beyond 
was a succession of similar positions held by the 
«nemy all the way to Ramales. Beneath was the 
high-road cut up in diflferent parts, and obstructed 
by trunks of trees, and rocks thrown down from the 
impending precipices. In front and on the other 
side of the road, full three himdred feet above, and 
commanding part of it — a river also running along 
the base of the height — ^was a cave with a long but 
narrow entrance protected by a parapet. In this 
cave there were about thirty Carlists, who it was 
afterwards ascertained were all desperate men, prin- 
cipally deserters from the Queen's forces, and com- 
manded by an officer ; they also had a small cannon. 
From this curious place the high-road was obstructed, 
as the occupants could fire down without any risk to 
themselves upon all who might attempt to pass ; and 
until they should be dislodged, the repairing of the 
cuts or gaps in the road could not be commenced. 



THE HEIGHTS TAKEN, 3 

The heights were taken in a masterly style in face 
of every obstacle. From every peak and from 
the numerous parapets, the Carlists kept up a 
continued fire upon the Queen's soldiers as they 
advanced, one by one, skipping from rock to rock, 
and ensconcing themselves behind huge stones, then 
firing upon, and sometimes bringing down an enemy, 
whose post was quickly filled by the sharpshooter who 
had knocked him off his perch : many of those same 
sharpshooters were, in their turn, killed or disabled by 
their opponents. Still the Queen's troops gained 
ground; theboynas of the Carlists gradually disappeared 
from the peaks and parapets ; and after several hours of 
what may truly be called single combats, the whole 
range of precipices and parapets was crowned by the 
Queen's soldiers. 

But the cave was still in the hands of the Caiiists, and 
it was out of the'question to attack it but with artillery. 
Eight field-pieces were accordingly placed in battery on 
the road, and in a field near it; and by giving an 
extt*aordinary elevation to the guns, the shots were 
thrown into the mouth of the cave with great precision ; 
yet notwithstanding that this brisk and well directed 
fire was kept up for seven or eight hours, there were 
no symptoms of surrender. At last night came on — 
the cave still held out : the cannon continued to play 
upon it, and in the intervals it had a singular effect to 
hear the large loose stones which were spread over the 
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4 THE CAVE. 

surfacje of the rock, upon which the oblong mouth of 
the cave opened, rolling down and falling into the 
river three hundred feet below it, like the noise of a 
shingly beach as the waves are retiring fix)m it. In 
the midst of one of these hills of artillery, but mingled 
with the clattering of the rolling stones, cries were 
heard from above: 

" Hay cuartel ? — Hay cuartel ? Will quarter be 
given ? Will quarter be given ?" 

Bang went the guns from the battery in the field, 
this appeal not having been heard there. 

"Cease firing — cease firing" cried several voices 
from the road ; my own among the number : " they are 
parleying for a capitulation." 

" Yes ! yes ! quarter will be given to all," was 
vociferated in the same breath. 

The stones kept rattling down ; but we could hear 
the Carlists crying out " Let an oj9icer be sent — ^letus 
speak to an oflSicer." 

Already an active and bold Guerrilla party had been 
approaching the cave headed by a gallant and excellent 
young oflScer ; and we could hear the effects of their 
footsteps as they were climbing the acclivity in the 
increased rumbling of the stones. 

A piercing cry was heard : it was the well known 
voice of the officer, evidently in an agony : he was 
calling out for a friend, one of the General's aides-de- 
camp to come, and come quickly. Poor fellow ! as he 
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THE CAVE. 5 

was dimbing up, a large stone rolled down from above 
him, came into contact with his head and fractured 
his skull. 

It was some time before succour could be afforded 
him as he was sliding down, bleeding and disabled; but 
he was at length released from his perilous situation, 
and carried to the neighbouring town of La Nestosa. I 
am happy to say that though he suffered dreadfully for 
months, he eventually recovered and is now living. 

He rejoined the army after a visit to his family, and 
continued to serve with gallantry and credit until the 
end of the war. 

Another officer was more successful in making his 
way to the cave ; and after every assurance of being 
treated with humanity, those who remained, only 
nineteen, (for the commanding officer and eight men 
contrived to escape in the darkness and confusion) 
surrendered at discretion. Several of the prisoners were 
slightly wounded, generally in the head, no doubt in 
consequence of peering over the internal parapet. The 
loss this day was a Colonel killed, six officers and about 
seventy men killed and wounded. 

On the following morning I inspected this curious 
place. By the help of a stout staff about seven feet long, 
I found my way, accompanied by two or three friends, 
to the entrance, and was surprised at discovering 
within the cave a natural parapet of stone of great 
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strength, which withstood the cannon balls, and enabled 
the party to remain in comparative security behind it. 

Of the twenty-seven men only one was killed, and 
he must have been outside this natural internal parapet. 
Even if the assailants had reached the mouth of the 
cave, each man attempting to enter it might have been 
easily picked off, for only one at a time could have 
approached it : however the poor fellows felt that they 
must be starved out or capitulate: they wisely 
adopted the latter course. The cave was very extensive ; 
indeed we could not fathom all its recesses. We 
descended by a narrow aperture, and with lights, into 
a capacious vaulted chamber, but did not pursue our 
researches beyond it. I was told that this cave had 
been used as a receptacle for contraband goods ; and it 
certainly did realize all our ideas of a smuggler's cavern. 

The roads having been repaired and the obstructions 
removed, the next operation was to reduce the 
fortifications at Ramales and fort Guardamiho. The 
former were abandoned after a cannonade of five or 
six hours fi-om batteries judiciously placed, the 
Carlists setting fire to the town before they retreated. 
To take the fort was a more diflScult task. After 
three days' firing upon it fi-om batteries which were as 
well placed as the nature of the ground would permit, 
it became evident that no effectual impression could be 
made on this strong and well-directed fort, whilst the 
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enemy held the parapeted heights by which it was 
flanked, and which were occupied by several Carlist 
battalions. 

After about six hours' cannonade on the fourth 
morning \mder the personal direction of Espartero, he 
put himself at the head of his brilliant cavalry escort, 
and led on his troops personally in the most gallant 
manner under a desperate fire from the parapets ; the 
fort, which they were obliged to pass, firing cannon and 
musketry vigorously on the troops as they advanced. 

It was a very sharp affair; the battalion (of 
Oviedo I think) most in advance went on steadily, 
the colours being carried by a young ensign who had 
been wounded a few days before, but who, weak as 
he was, insisted on leaving his bed when he foxmd 
his regiment was going on attacking duty. He was 
shot dead. The colours were instantly grasped by 
another officer, who also fell almost immediately; 
the Colonel then seized the colours, and thus the 
battalion advanced up the height under a tremendous 
front and cross fire. Espartero, on horseback, was 
in advance of all, cheering and encouraging his men, 
and exposing himself to the hottest fire. All his 
aides-de-camp had their horses either killed or 
woimded, and Colonel Urbina, commanding the 
escort, was mortally wounded. A musket-ball struck 
Espartero's horse on the forehead, but it glanced off 
without seriously injuring the animal : the General's 
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eoat was also torn by a musket-bajly and a third 
lodged in anotheo* part of bis uniform. It vfm 
astonishing that he was not shot, for, as before stated, 
he was in advance of his escort and of the troops, 
when the balls were ponring down upon them from 
the thickly lined parapet and the fort — officers, and 
men, and horses failing around him. His presence 
and example were invaluable; the troops boldly 
advanced imder his eye, and the result was, that when 
they had nearly gained the summit of the fortified 
heights, the enemy abandoned them and fled. 

The fort was then summoned to surrender upon 
promise of honourable terms, but the Governor 
indignantly refused. The attack on it from the 
newly gained ground instantly began, and during the 
night a mine was commenced and a battery erected 
within a very short distance. It opened on the 
foflawing morning, and the Carlists defended them- 
selves with spirit. 

After a lapse of about two hours, a letter wa,s 
delivered to Count Luchana from the Carlist Com- 
mander^n-^Chief, Maroto, proposing that the garrison 
of Guardamina should surrender on condition that 
they should be the first prisoners exchanged. This 
was acceded to, and a staff officer was sept to the 
fort with a flag of truce. After an hour's parley the 
capitulation was agreed upon ; but the Governor and 
garrison declined carrying it into effect until Maroto's 
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si^ature i^ould be attached to it. In oonsequenoe of 
this, the staff officer went to Maroto'a head-quarters, 
about a les^gue and a half off, to obtain his signaiiire. 
In half an hour after his dq>arture, a peasant brought 
a letter from Maroto, directing the Governor to 
surrend^ on the above terms ; but that officer 
replied, on his own behalf and on that of the 
garrison, that they would only give up the fort on 
receiving Maroto's orders by word of mouth from 
one of his aides-de-camp. The reason they gave was, 
that they were not acquainted with the General's 
i^gnature. 

Another message was therefore sent to Maroto, 
informing him of this state of things; in due 
course of time one of his aides-de-camp arrived with 
the verbal confirmation of the letter, and the garrison 
marched out laying down their arms on the glacis. 
There were two hundred and fifty men or there^ 
abouts. 

The officers, twenty-three in number, including a 
chaplain, also gave up their swords. I looked 
upon this part of the ceremony with great interest ; 
for th^ were fine, hardy, soldier-like men, and had 
bravely performed their duty, holding out stoutly 
until every scruple had been satisfied as to the 
necessity of surrendering. The whole scene was 
touching — those stalwart Carlist officers, who almost 
aU belonged to the 7th or Cantabrian battalion, 
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commanded by the celebrated chieftain^ Castor, and 
having a stake in the country, all wore the black 
sheepskin zamarray or jacket, and the picturesque 
hoyna ; as they suspended their swords on their 
men's bayoneted muskets which were piled on 
the glacis, their demeanour was dignified, though it 
was evident they strongly felt the sacrifice they were 
making. 

Immediately after this act of capitulation had 
been performed, according to military usage, they 
were informed by the officer who superintended the 
delivering up of the arms that, by order of Coimt 
Luchana, their swords were to be returned to them 
as a mark of his high estimation of the brave 
defence they had made, and of their soldierlike and 
manly conduct throughout. 

The acts of returning thanks, of rushing to the 
piled muskets, and taking back their swords, were 
blended in one spontaneous movement, as it were ; 
and as the weather-beaten warriors again girded on 
their swords, their eyes sparkled with delight, whilst 
the Queen's officers, and others who were present 
during this noble scene, entered into friendly conver- 
sation with and congratulated them. But this was 
not all. Espartero following up his generous 
impulses, allowed the whole of the late garrison of 
Guardamino to proceed at once to Maroto's head- 
quarters, upon an honourable engagement with the 
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Governor that as many prisoners as Maroto might 
have should be instantly sent in exchange, and that 
the remainder of the Carlists over and above that 
number should bind themselves not to take up arms 
until the full exchange should be completed. So 
they all marched off — ^the men without their arms of 
course — ^in good spirits. Most cheering and pleasant 
it was to witness those noble proceedings. 

Fort Guardamino was very strong. Amongst other 
means of repelling assailants there were many stout 
lance-handles armed with sharp and strong iron 
spikes. Had it been necessary to take the fort by 
assault, the loss must have been very severe. There 
were seven pieces of artillery in it, and abundance of 
ammunition and provisions ; three other guns had 
burst in the fort during its defence, thirty men and 
several officers having been killed by those accidents. 
Portions of the flesh of those poor fellows, flattened, 
and adhering to the interior walls of the battery, 
were sickening proofs of this instantaneous scattering 
of human carcases. Whilst examining the fort, my 
foot nearly struck against a fragment of a man's 
head; as I turned away, congratulating myself on 
having escaped the horror of pro&ning the remains 
of a fellow-creature by an incautious step, the 
glazed eyes seemed fixed upon me with death-like 
meaning. 

The interior of the fort was in a very filthy state ; 
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pieces of puitrid meat were lying about in noisome 
profusion, and the stench was overpowering. 

The province of Saiitander and the districts of 
Laredo and Santofia were relieved by these successful 
operations from a scourge of the utmost severity, 
and the commerce and prosperity, which had been so 
long paralyzed by exactions and persecutions, speedily 
became renovated. 

At a place called Santa Maria de Soba, in the 
valley of that name, there was an extensive herreria, 
or iron work, the proprietor of which had at his own 
expense made a new and excellent road across the 
mountains about three miles in extent, until it joined 
the main' road of similar good construction near 
Ramales. This was done by a private individual 
for facilitating the conveyance of the iron-ore, called 
v^na, to his establishment. Th^e was also at the 
same place a flour-mill of consid^aUe importance 
with some new and clever machinery. It had been 
erected at the expense to the owner of four thousand 
dollars. The Carlists had cut a deep gap in the road, 
and both the iron-works and the flour-mill were 
stopped and deserted. Of all this I was an ocular 
witness, having gone to Santa Maria de Soba in the 
early part of the operations against Ramales. 

For a day or two after the expulsion of the Carlists 
from Ramales and Guardamino, numbers of arrieros 
passed along the repaired roads, their mules laden 
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with merchandise of various descriptions ; and women 
bringing quantities of fresh fish from Laredo arrived 
daily at head-quarters where they found abundance of 
customers. 

The gratitude of the great commercial city of 
Santander to Count Luchana was evinced by sending 
a deputation to him to express the same ; and a 
most beautiful sword mounted with gold, and with a 
suitable inscription was afterwards presented to him. 
Congratulations and heartfelt thanks poured in too 
from every quarter. 
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Head-quarters now marched towards Biscay ; a 
competent force being left to defend the important 
district just released from persecution. 

At Medina de Pomar I was much pleased to see , 
the comfortable military hospitals which had been 
established for the wounded at the nunnery of Santa 
Clara, and in the ci-devant monastery of San Francisco, 
both at a short distance outside that snug little town 
which had been fortified. The officers were in a suite 
of large rooms set apart for their accommodation in 
the Santa Clara convent. 

Count Luchana took the earliest opportunity after 
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our arrival there of visiting these hospitals ; going to 
every soldier's and officer's bedside, making inquiries 
as to their comforts, and giving them half a month's 
pay with his own hands, and I believe from his own 
funds. All were revived and consoled by these visits ; 
the poor wounded soldiers lying on their beds of suf- 
fering fixed their eyes with an affectionate expression 
on their beloved Greneral as he moved along the wards. 
Poor fellows, how patient they were ! and with what 
complacency would they endeavour to lull the pain 
from their wounds by smoking their little paper cigars 
in their beds — an indulgence dear to the Spanish 
soldier, in sickness or in health, under fatigue and 
privation — on the march, in the camp, in the hospital. 
And yet I have on several occasions remarked the 
docility with which they can forego this luxury. I will 
just give one instance of this. 

It was a pitch dark night : a large body of the 
Queen's troops had to remain stationary for three or 
four hours in the hopes of surprising the enemy, who 
was expected to pass in force hard by. Nothing can 
be more wearying for soldiers than to stand imder 
arms for hours together, especially in darkness : it is 
at such moments that the temptation to light and 
smoke a cigar is almost irresistible. Orders were 
given for strict silence to be observed ; that upon 
no pretext, whatever, should a light be struck, or a 
cigar smoked, either by officers or privates. During 
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the whole of that time, no one who might not have 
been aware that a great number of armed men were 
there could have had the least idea of any thing of 
the kind. When, however, the cause for this silence, 
and abstinence no longer existed — for the Carlist force 
did not after all pass that way — and the troops were in 
march for the town, about two miles off, how the 
little sparks twinkled in the air ! One sharp fellow 
would manage somehow to strike a light with his little 
flint and steel, and ignite his morsel of yesca, or tinder ; 
having lighted his own cigarrillo the Are was passed to 
another, to a third he would give a light from his own, 
and so by a variety of good offices and contrivances, 
ail who had the inclination and the means of thus 
recreating and refreshing themselves, did so ; and thus 
amid the hum of subdued voices, and quaint laughs, 
the column reached its destination at midnight, and 
the men took possession of their quarters, almost 
unconscious of the little march they had performed — 
so pleasantly had it passed. 

The docility, patience, and light-heartedness of 
the Spanish soldier are great military virtues, and 
invaluable auxiliaries to the courage they display when 
properly led on to the combat. 

In a chapel attached to the Church of the Santa 
Clara convent, at Medina de Pomar, are two curious 
effigies in white marble. The one is the %ure of a 
knight in armour with his feet resting on a dog : the 
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other is that of a female with a turban on her head ; 
her feet rest on a lion: these two recumbent figures are 
of the natural size, and extremely well executed. On 
the monument on which they rest are the two 
following inscriptions : 



AQUI YACE DO 


AQUIYACE S^ 


N-BBRNADIN- 


1»^ JOANA DE 


O DE BELASCO 


CORDOBA Y 


DUQUE DE FBIAS 


ARAOON 




C0DB8A DE 




ARO. 



The divisions of the word Don and of the christian 
name BernadinOy in the first and second lines of the 
first inscription, are singular. Lying parallel to each 
other on the monimient, and between the two effigies 
are two coffins of plain wood nailed down and 
locked. 

Although it was towards the end of May, the 
weather had hitherto been cold and there had been 
heavy falls of snow. But when we marched after two 
days' halt at Medina de Pomar, a favourable change 
had taken place. 

Passing through several neat and clean villages, 
we arrived at the Valle de Losa^ so named fi-om the 
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Losas, or large flat stones with which the valley is 
covered. 

I observed that a considerable proportion of these 
Losas^ or slabs, were in rough triangular forms 
covering several feet of ground; the grass was 
growing up in the narrow separations between them, 
so that you seemed to be riding over the remains of 
some vast ancient pavement. 

We arrived at noon at Berberana on the high road to 
Ordufia and Bilbao. It is a straggling place built among 
the Losas over which flows a rapid but shallow stream, 
bubbling among the large crevices and overwrapping 
slabs. There is a strong old castle at Berberana, 
• which in time of peace is a place of great traffic, but 
now it was almost deserted. I was housed in a large 
and ahnost new posada^ with stabling for more than a 
hundred horses or mules. There was not an article of 
furniture in these extensive premises, excepting a long 
rough table, and two or three crazy chairs in the room 
I occupied. 

The only inmate was the owner, an old man, who 
told me it cost him thirty thousand reals, about £300 
(a large sum in that part of the country) to build this 
place, and that on account of the civil war he had 
hitherto not derived any benefit from it. There was 
a large kitchen with the stone hearth in the centre. 
It was circular, and raised about a foot from the floor. 
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Shordy after his arrival at Berberana, the General- 
in-Chief reconnoitred the road, an excellent one, from 
this {dace to Ordnfia. At a precipitous part of it, on 
what is called La PeAa sohre Ordu^, or the rock 
above Ordufia, two gaps had been cut by the Car- 
lists to check our .progress; the first was not of 
great importance, -but the other was twenty-eight feet 
deep and thirty-si^ wide* 

From this point a magnificent view burst on the 
sight. An extensive and fertile valley was spread out 
before the adnairing ,eye, like a verdant carpet em- 
broidered and , studded with pleasant villages and 
hamlets dropped down in picturesque spots, belted 
by tufts of trees and serpentine paths. The city of 
Ordufia, about two miles and a half distant, seemed 
reposing in tlie glow of an afternoon sun on the 
edge of this beauteous valley. A few women were 
descried at the entrance of the city, and two or three 
men were straggling about on the road dose by. 
These were the only indications that the place was 
inhabited. 

A man was perceived making his way from 
Ordufia towards Berberana across the valley, but 
avoiding the high-road. He was instantly pursued 
and brought before the General. A fine-lcfoking 
elderly man he was in a working dress ; and his air 
of simplicity and cheerfiil independence at once 
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inspired confidence. His tale was simple. He was a 
shoemaker of Berberana; and had been sent early 
that morning by the Justida, or chief authorities of 
that almost deserted village, to the Carlist Comman- 
dant of Ordnfia to announce our arrival at Berberana, 
and approach to that city ; the poor man stated all 
this fi^nkly and without hesitation, saying that he 
had done as he was bidden to do. He seemed to 
feel confident that no punishment would be inflicted 
on him on that account — ^he was right, the General 
told him to go to his home without fear. 

Orders were given to the commanding oflicer of 
engineers to repair the gaps in the road forthwith, 
and the General-in-Chief fixed upon a hill on the 
right of the road for a redoubt for the protection of 
the parties employed on this duty. In two days the 
road was rendered passable for horses and artillery ; 
tod it is but justice to the engineer corps of the 
Spanish army to say, that great ability and perseve- 
rance were displayed in repairing those injuries to 
the road, walled as it was on the one side by a 
perpendicular rock, from which the made-road had 
been entirely cut away to a distance of nearly forty 
feet, and having no natural support on the other ; as 
it overhimg a deep valley. It was necessary to cut 
down trunks of trees to shore up and parapet the 
unsupported side, and to invent a variety of expedients 
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to prevent what they had already accomplished by 
degrees, from sliding away and requiring recommence- 
ment. 

However, as before stated, after two days and 
nights of determined labour, the passage was ren- 
dered safe. 

In the course of the second night it was ascertained 
that the enemy had evacuated the city. 

The Queen's troops then moved down the road, 
which winds round the precipitous sides of the 
Pefiay and terminates at about a quarter of a mile 
from the city at the rich valley aheady described. 

At the entrance to Ordufia, the General was met at 
about two in the afternoon by a Oaray and three or 
four persons, but the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants had left, taking with them their portable 
property; with few exceptions the persons who 
remained were those whose poverty prevented them 
from removing. It appeared that this emigration 
was brought about by fear. 

Two days before the Queen's troops entered, a 
Navarrese and two Guipuzcoan Carlist battalions 
were marched into the city; the fortified custom- 
house was occupied by them, and every indication 
made that the town would be vigorously defended. 
A desperate struggle was foretold, and the danger 
the inhabitants would incur from the predicted firing 
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and bombardment was depicted in vivid colours. 
Great numbers left in consequence of this alarm : on 
the following day the Carlists evacuated the place, 
which they never meant to defend, and induced the 
greater part of those who still remained, to leave, 
by telling them tliat the Queen's troops about to 
enter were incendiaries and robbers. I did not, 
however, hear that they had said anything about 
baby-eaters or smotherers of mothers. 

In a few days the inhabitants began to return slowly ; 
upon hearing that those who had staid behind had 
been unmolested and protected ; though, as they said, 
they came with fear and trembling, and by secret 
paths, to avoid the dire effects of infringing the 
prohibition to their return to their homes published 
by Maroto. 

I was so fortimate as to be lodged in one of the 
few houses, where the inhabitants had remained. 

Count Luchana immediately fixed upon a suitable 
point for a fort for the protection of this important 
place. The works were forthwith commenced, and 
were continued with unremitting energy under his 
personal superintendence. The effect of this steady 
advance, con pies de plomOf with leaden feet, to use 
the expressive Spanish saying, that is, fixing and 
consolidating as he proceeded, had a great effect upon 
the minds of the people, who also were surprised to 
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see immense convoys of provisions and military stores 
of every description arriving daily ; and that far from 
any exactions or persecutions being inflicted on them, 
all supplies were paid for on delivery, and their 
persons and property respected. Ordufia is only six 
leagues and a half from Bilbao, and is the channel 
through which the commerce of that port has its 
natural current to Vitoria and CastiDe. The news 
of the occupation of Ordufia by the Queen's forces, 
therefore, gave life and hope of a speedy revival of 
their inland trade to the long crippled merchants of 
Bilbao, and to the numerous parties whose interests 
were connected with them. 

Ordufia was to Bilbao what Ramales was to San- 
tander. It is a good town, and thfe capital of the 
canton called Quatro Villas in Biscay. In peaceful 
times Ordufia was a place of great trade, it being the 
boundary town between Biscay and Castille, where 
the custom-house was established, (since the abolition 
of the fueroSy the Spanish custom-houses have been 
transferred to the frontiers of the kingdom) and where 
the duties collected for goods proceeding from Bilbao 
to the interior of Spain amounted to a very large 
sum: — I have heard it stated at not less than ten 
thousand pounds sterling a month. During the war 
all this trade and revenue had ceased, and the cus- 
tom-house, an extensive stone building with, ware- 
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houses, erected in 1788, in the reign of Charles III, 
was, as before stated, converted into a fortress by the 
Carlists. 

In a few days after our arrival at Ordufia, Count 
Luchana received a notification that Her Majesty, the 
Queen R^nt, had been pleased to confer on him 
the rank and tide of Duke de la Victoria, and Grandee 
of Spain of the first dass, as a mark of her high 
sense of his services. 

It took nearly three weeks to complete the works 
at Ordufia. We then advanced to Amurrio, a distance 
of about four miles only. 

The country between these two places is highly 
cultivated and beautifuL We passed through several 
neat villages; and I was very glad to see that the 
inhabitants had remained in their dwellings. At 
Amurrio, which was only abandoned by the Carlists 
just before we entered, a great many people had left, 
but not by any means in so large a proportion as at 
Ordufia. 

Amurrio is an extensive, straggling, picturesque 
place ; and the manner in which the houses are distri- 
buted, clearly shews the happy state of this coimtry, 
when undisturbed by wars and strifes, in which these 
simple and industrious people, would, I firmly believe, 
rarely take part of their own accord. Over more 
than a mile of ground are distributed perhaps a bun- 
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dred houses, great and small, but detached, and 
placed in convenient and pleasant spots, with their 
fields and plantations around them. The houses are 
generally whitewashed outside, and are commodious 
and clean within, many of the balconies are painted 
green. 

At the extremity, of the village towards Bilbao, 
there is a venerable church, with its gothic porch; 
and, altogether, here as well as in other places of the 
same description in Biscay, the simple and patriarchal 
customs create respect, and inspire a lively interest, 
in the traveller's breast. The greater part of the 
houses belong to the persons inhabiting them, whose 
families have possessed them from time immemorial ; 
it is considered as a stain upon the escutcheon, for a 
Biscayan to sell the property he has inherited from 
his ancestors. 

The Biscayans, who are said to be the descendants 
of the ancient Cantabrians, all claim the privilege of 
nobility, which is indeed conceded to them throughout 
Spain. Their fuA'OS have been so often described in 
a variety of works, that it is unnecessary to describe 
them here ; suffice it to say that the predominant spirit 
of those privileges was self-government ; many towns, 
villages, and hamlets govOTning themselves by special 
laws applicable only to those particular places; the 
whole being represented by deputies, elected according 
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to fixed regulations ; the Parliament assembling once 
every two years at Guernica, in the Casa de JuntaSy 
a fine building close to which stood the celebrated 
oak-tree of Guernica. On a stone seat at the foot of 
that tree, the Corregidor sat during the proclamation 
of the laws enacted by the Biscayan Parliament. 

The present oak of Guernica, however, is not the 
venerable tree under which, in the year 1476, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabefla, after hearing mass in the Church 
of La Antiguay took the oath as Lords of Biscay to 
maintain the /wcro^. That celebrated tree is said to 
have been laid low by the French in 1808. 

With regard to fuAroSy or privileges ; they are by no 
means confined to the Basque provinces and Navarre. 
Every province in Spain claims its peculiar fueroSy 
and there is not only a strongly marked line of demar- 
cation between these separate provinces in this respect, 
but in very many the weights, measures, and other 
matters differ entirely, both in name and quantity. 
Spain is in fact a nation of republics — a federative 
monarchy ; many of its component parts differing not 
in the respects just touched upon, but in dialect, 
habits, and customs. 

By the side of the roads which branch off from 
Amurrio, and over a large circuit of the beautiful 
country around it, there are great numbers of caserios 
or small farm-houses with their broad Swiss-like 
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overshadowing roofs; the vines creeping up the 
whitened walls and shading the windows, whilst the 
simple ploughs, light carts with their solid wheels, 
and patient oxen, and the grave and industrious 
husbandmen, give an idea of primitive felicity 
altogether attractive. 

Four excellent roads meet at Amurrio, near its 
entrance from Ordufia, namely : to Bilbao, Balmaseda, 
Vitoria and Ordufia. 

The works planned by the Duke de la Victoria on 
his arrival at Amurrio, were destined to command 
and protect these four roads, and thus keep in check 
and hem in the enemy, form a basis for future 
operations, and ensure commxmications and supplies. 
The spots fixed upon were two hillocks, one 
commanding the other, which were to be connected by 
a covert way running across the hollow between them. 

Almost immediately after the establishment of the 
Duke's head-quarters at Amurrio, and the commence- 
ment of the fortifications there, the town of Arciniega 
was abandoned by the Carlists, without even destroying 
the works at the building which had been fortified for 
its defence. 

That place and the villages between it and 
Amurrio, were instantly occupied by the Queen's forces. 
Balmaseda was also abandoned a few days afterwards ; 
the castle having been previously partially blown up, 
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and two fortified houses destroyed. Thus the 
General's plans worked well, Bahnaseda having been 
evacuated by the Carlists as a natural consequence 
of the Duke's predetermined strategical operations. 
Great discontent was said to pervade the Carlist 
ranks, and money had become very scarce. 

It took nearly two months to complete the 
fortifications at Amurrio. The Duke daily super- 
intended, and directed them for several hours. The 
weather was remarkably fine, but excessively hot 
during the whole time; however, the presence and 
energy of the General-in-Chief gave life and activity 
to the working parties. 

The sojourn of the army drew together a motley 
crowd of followers. In a short space of time an 
extensive and well supplied market was established at 
Amurrio. Pasiegos and pasiegas continually arrived 
bending under their well-filled, high-backed baskets, 
and after selling their contents at a good profit, 
returned to their vaUey for a fresh stock. Carriers 
from La Rioja came with mule and donkey loads of 
the excellent wine, fruits, and vegetables from that rich 
and productive country, cotton-goods, haberdashery, 
cutlery, pickled tunny-fish, and other escabechados 
or soused fish, and a light liqueur called Anisao, 
aniseed, and crisp round biscuits to be eaten after 
taking a copita of the same. Then there were live 
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poultry, also large round loaves of excellent white 
wheaten bread; in short, everything in abun- 
dance. 

The main guard was established in the church; 
every morning at an hour before daybreak, a 
most irresistible and at the same time most musical 
Diana, of which all the re^mental bands played their 
parts, resounded in every direction. The whole of 
the troops were promptly under arms, and remained 
so until parties of cavalry had visited all the outposts, 
reconnoitred the neighbourhood, and reported that all 
was well. 

A little river flows on the outskirts of Amurrio, 
and parties of Carlists were in the habit of repairing 
to its brink in the night, and firing musketry into 
the place but doing Uttle mischief. 

I spent several hours daily at the fortifications. 
Not only were there large working parties of soldiers 
of the line, and a strong body of the fine corps of 
sappers constantly at work, but some hundreds of 
peasants, male and female, as well as carpenters, and 
masons ; many of the latter having come even fi'om 
Pancorbo were eniployed and regularly paid at the 
close of each day. The peasant girls took away the 
earth dug up by the labourers, in small wicker 
baskets, carried on their heads, which were covered 
with coarse straw hats, with broad brims, and around 
the lower part of the crowns were fiinges, if they 
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might be so called, made of small square pieces of 
printed cotton of various patterns, sewed together. 
This had a singular effect, and reminded me of the 
old pictures and engravings of shepherdesses, with 
their hats adorned with garlands : indeed when these 
lasses were not carrying loads on their heads, they 
allowed their low-crowned hats to fall back, after the 
fashion of the fiibled shepherdesses of old. 

Many of these girls were very pretty, and were the 
objects of great attention both on the part of officers 
and men ; justice commands me to record that the 
latter seemed to be almost invariably the favourites. 
The regularity of payment and the good nature with 
which these simple people were treated, no doubt, 
contributed greatly to undeceive the country as to the 
character and proceedings of the Queen's army. 

Under the window of my room there were a 
number of itinerant hucksters; and it was very 
amusing to see the soldiers hovering about, and 
scraping acquaintance with the venders of cherries 
and wine. There were two or three handsome young 
men, who seemed special favourites with the female 
stall-keepers who would from time to time regale 
them with a handful of cherries, or a cup of wine, 
which the sly fellows accepted with ludicrous gravity. 

One day I was surprised by a visit from the 
mother of one of my servants who had come from 
the Rioja. She had found her way to see her son. 
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and brought me a present of fresh cucumbers and 
tomato. By way of paying the expenses of her 
journey, she had made a speculation in wine, and 
together with a neighbour had brought several mule- 
loads. Not having disposed of. her pelleJQSy she 
requested that I would permit them to be deposited 
in my room for. the night, with which petition I 
readily complied. So half a dozen of those distended 
full-sized goat-skins were ranged on jend, along the 
wall of my room. My bed was in one comer ; it 
consisted of a sack or palliasse filled with maize 
leaves, and the cone-shaped, honey-combed husks of 
the Indian com, afiter the grain had been extracted 
from them. 

. It was a moonlight night in July. The heat being 
very great, my window was open ; and as I lay on 
this primitive couch, the peaks of the Indian com 
husks sometimes poked me in the side ; — ^but this is 
nothing when one. is accustomed to it. As I lay 
ruminating on various subjects, the moonbeams 
shedding a pale lustre over the room, and bringing 
out in high relief the six portly pellejoSj I thought 
of the adventure of the renowned Don Quixote de la 
Mancha in the venta^ when he dreamt that, having 
arrived in the kingdom of Micomicon, he had 
attacked the giant who had usurped the Queen's 
throne, and with the ventero^s greasy red night-cap 
on his head, the blanket rolled round his left arm, 
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his drawn sword in his right hand, and his only 
armour consisting of a not very ample shirt, he 
cut and slashed at some wine-skins of this very 
same description, shedding their ruby contents, 
thinking it was the ruthless giant's blood. My 
cogitations were of a more pacific nature, and if my 
own proper Sancho Panza — 111 venture to say that the 
lad, if he lives long enough, wiU resemble the celebrated 
squire of the knight of the rueful countenance, for 
he was very short, very broad, very facetious, and 
had an extensive budget of quaint sayings and 
proverbs, moreover he took special care of the 
Alforjds — if my own proper Sancho, whose name 
however was Hilario, had entered my room he would 
not have found occasion to cry out as did his 
immortal prototype. 

" Help, help, for my master ! although after all he 
can no longer require help, because no doubt the 
giant is dead already and accounting to God for his 
past wicked life, for I saw his blood running about 
the floor, and his head nearly cut off and lolling on 
one side as big as a large wine-skin.'' 

If the pellejos portrayed to my imagination any 
similitude to human beings, it was that of a row of 
jolly fat friars, whose heads were buried in their ample 
chests as they were reposing after a good dinner. 

Not only was the army now well supplied with 
provisions by means of contracts entered into by 
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government, but occasionally money arrived for half a 
month's pay at a time, which was considered quite a 
boon : — so long had the army been accustomed to be 
almost penniless. These periodical instalments gave 
life and energy to everything, and great activity to 
the provision market. 

There were two Cantineras at head-quarters. 
One rejoiced in the romantic name of Julia; but 
her nom de guerre was la Oalga, or the greyhound, 
on account of her long, slim figure. La Oalga had 
several siunpter animals, and she made frequent 
journeys to and firom places where supplies were to 
be purchased. Her return to head-quarters, after a 
few days' absence on these excursions, was joyously 
hailed by the soldiers as she passed along, ensconced 
among divers rugs and blankets on the back of one 
of her mules, the others following in a string under 
the superintendence and guidance of the stout grena- 
dier officially attached to her. 

La Oalgay who had an agreeable countenance, 
would respond to the salutations of the soldiers by 
nodding her head, which was coquettishly adorned 
with a scarlet cotton handkerchief tied with a smart 
bow on each temple. Great was the anxiety to 
ascertain what she had brought for sale; she was 
also beset by the officers' assistentes with inquiries 
whether she had executed their masters' commissions ; 
and thus, like other popular public characters, la 
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Galga was escorted by the multitude, who, imder the 
semblance of enthusiasm, were all and every one 
looldug out for the loaves and fishes. 

The other Cantin^a was called la MarAuij on 
account of her swarthy complexion: she was quite 
a character ; and the very opposite of la Galga in 
person, being short but with a neat %ure. She 
wore a semi-military dress, which I will not attempt 
to describe, and her head was covered with a round 
hat, and a plume of stumpy feathers of light, or 
CristiiML Hue colour; she also wore a carbatm, or 
military stock. 

Her principal trade was in aguardiAite, or brandy, 
anisetey and different restoratives. She had the 
&ttest, prettiest little mule imaginable, and as sleek 
aft velvety hemg nicely esquilado^ or sheared all over, 
excepting in a portion of its symmeiriGal haunches, 
vfhsre the hair had been left so as to bristle up on 
one side with the words Viva la, and on the other, 

CONSTITUCION. 

So there was la Mor^ruCs little pampered mule 
with a small barrel of aguardiente slung on each 
side of it, being a spirited emblem of the balance of 
power, and presenting to the patriotic vision of all in 
it3 train; the fundamental object of their toils, privar 
tions, and perils that is to say, the Constitution. 
Neiver did stick or whip approach the sacred cui^on 
on which the Coastitution was thus embroidered; 
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and even when covered with dust from the road^ 
some passing soldier would lightly brush it anray, and 
peradreoture be .rewankd by &.cofita from la 
Mer^na^s liberal hand; for she.was genenms and 
oonficUagw ; . • 

Poor MoT^aa 1 Returning, some months aft^ the 
period I am i^)eakiiig of; fromscmie town whither 
she had been to replenish her stoek^ she .was over- 
taken by- a party of CarUsts^ robbed of aU she had, 
and her hair and ears out off, because^ as the monsters 
sfiid, she was conveying, supplies to the Oristmos 1 

Well do I remember one day^when we were halting 
on a wUd and. bleak heath, ovef which swept a 
piercing north wind^ and where, only a scanty fire 
could be got by cutting down the weeds and stunted 
brushwood with swords — ^well do I remember la 
MorAia calUng after me as. I was nmning along to 
join the General who had kindly sent to find me out, 
so that I might form one of the party around the 
hogueray of craddingi fire that had at last been made 
whera^ he was r-^-T^ 

- ^*\8etor. Embaxador t — SeHor Embaxador ! — 
venga nated acA /— ^Sefior Ambassador l^^i-^Sefior 
AmbassadcHT !— €Qme hither !" cried la Mor4na. 

Perhaps as I < had not the honour of being an 
Ambassador, the reader will deem it very presun^ 
tuous on my part to have answered the Mordna^s 
cslif as I certainly did, directly. Thef. fact is,' ^at 
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there was no end to the titles given to me by the 
soldiers and others. At first I took great pains to 
undeceive them, and ordered my servants to do the 
same ; but I soon found out that all this was useless. 
Even my own people were in a conspiracy against 
me, for having seriously taken one of them to task 
about allowing me to be called a Colonel, saying, 
" I tell you I am no Colonel ; but simply Don Juan 1" 
fTie poor fellow looked incredulous, scratched his 
head, and at length after saying : 

"£ien, SeAor ; Men. — ^Very well, Sefior; very 
well," he could contain himself no longer, but burst 
out with: "fifi, SeAor, es listed Coronel; y mas 
que Coronel ! — ^Yes, Sefior, you are a Colonel ; and 
Toore than a Colonel !" 

He then looked me full in the face with a wise 
and relieved expression as much as to say, ^' Now 
if 8 out r 

From that time forth I ceased to make any re- 
monstrances about the titles gratuitously conferred on 
me ; but left every one to the enjoyment of his own 
imagination. Let me add that many most affec- 
tionate ones were conferred on me by the soldiers, 
who would often greet me as I rode past them in 
their own good-natured, hearty, original, and yet 
respectftd manner. 

But la Morena ! — I responded to her invitation, 
which was to take a copita of her anisete and a 
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biscuit, and most welcome was the refreshment ; but 
when I offered payment, la MorAia drew herself up, 
saying: — 

" SeAor EmbaxadOTy did you think that when 
la Morena invited you to take a capita she wished 
to be paid for it ? Vaya, Sefior Embaxador, this is 
not well!" 

I made the best apology I could for this indiscre- 
tion, and la Morena signified her acceptance of it by 
saying, while laughing good-naturedly : 

" Viva usted mil afioSy Sefior Enibaxador ! — 
May you live a thousand years, Sefior Ambassador I" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arcini^ga— The Hennitage — Maroto's proposal — The Duke 
de la Victoria's answer — Lord John Hay — ^Maroto's threats 
— No Quarter — Colonel Wylde's remonstrance — The 
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Nueva — Commerce and manufactures of Vitoria — Heights 
of Arlaban — Prisoners — ^The Novilla — Escape — Congratu- 
lations. 

One day I paid a visit to Arcim^ga in company 
with a party of military friends. We were most 
hospitably entertained by a gallant captain of the 
Princesa Hussars who was stationed there, and we 
passed a very pleasant day. I regret to say that this 
excellent officer is since dead. 

Arcini^ga is a small, compact town, and was 
defended by some works thrown up round a large 
and handsome house. These works, not of any great 
extent, had been commenced by the Carlists before 
evacuating the place, and were continued and 
strengthened by the Queen's Engineers. 

A little way out of the town is La Ermita de 
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Nuestra S(Mora de la Eiudna, or the Hermitage 
of Our Lady of the Evergreen Oak. A fair is 
held here in the month of September, and on each 
side of an extensive field, called El Prado, is ^ long 
shed which is let out in subdivisions during the 
fair for shops. Besides this, there are lodgings 
sufficient to contain thirty beds for the pilgrims and 
devotees 'who resort on this festival to the Ermita, 
to visit the miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is perched on the remnant of the trunk of an encina, 
or evergreen oak, the natural branches of which 
having long ago dropped off from decay, their place 
is supplied by several copper ones screwed on to 
the trunk. The lad who was the only person in 
charge of the place could not give me any other 
information respecting the history of the Ermita 
than that the Virgin had, many years ago, appeared 
in the endna where she kft the image, which had the 
virtue of working great miracles. 

There is a Gothic chapel in good taste, but the 
interior is disfigured by a profusion of gaudy co- 
louring. Near the altar there is a drawing of a young 
woman in bed, and a portrait of an old gentleman 
in a gold-laced coat. Both had been cured of serious 
complaints by invoking Our Lady of the Evergreen 
Oak. There were also in the choir portraits of 
the twelve Apostles — the heads were good specimens 
of art. 
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All over Spain these ermita^ are to be seen; 
some of them are very handsome with extensive 
cypress groves, and in very picturesque situations; 
and at the fiestas^ or ^ameriasy as they are some- 
times called, great numbers of people assemble from 
considerable distances. 

It would be superfluous to dwell at length upon 
the proposition made by the Carlist General-in-Chief, 
Maroto, to the Duke de la Victoria, when the 
fortifications at Amurrio were approaching to their 
termination, and when the Duke was on the eve 
of advancing into the heart of the enemy's country. 

This proposition was made through Lord John 
Hay, who after having had two interviews with 
Maroto, proceeded to Amurrio to communicate it 
to the Duke, who received his Lordship with the 
utmost cordiality. 

Maroto proposed a suspension of hostilities until 
the mediation of the British government could be 
obtained for terminating the war in the Basque 
provinces. 

The substance of the Duke's answer, which was 
also conveyed through Lord John Hay, who returned 
on the foflowing day to Bilbao, and communicated 
the same to Maroto at a place called Arrancandiaga 
will show the actual position of affairs. It was as 
follows : 

That the Duke could not consent to a suspension 
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of hostilities for a single day upon so vague a 
proposition, and which appeared to him to be made 
with the object of gaining time at a moment when 
Maroto's situation was becoming critical, both from the 
intrigues and quarrels going on in his own camp, 
and from the circumstance of his, the Duke*s, 
military works being nearly completed. 

That he, the Duke, should consider it to be 
a gross dereliction of his duty to consent to a 
suspension of arms when he was about to recom- 
mence operations with an army so superior in 
force and equipment, and when the season was so 
far advanced. 

But that if Maroto would prove his sincerity 
by at once and openly throwing off his allegiance 
to Don Carlos, and. acknowledge the Queen's right 
to the throne, and the Constitution, the Duke 
engaging on the part of the government that 
the rank and pay of the Carlist officers shoxild 
be guaranteed, and that the government would 
propose to the Cortes such a modification of the 
faeros as the limits of the Constitution would permit, 
he woTild not then object to the suspension of 
hostilities asked for by Maroto. Thus was proved the 
desire of the Queen's government, and of the General- 
in-Chief of her Majesty's army, to ensure peace 
without further bloodshed, though armed with such 
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an imposing force as to be able to compel sub- 
mis^on. 

This was declined by Maroto, who said he 
preferred to await the decision of the British 
government; a most absurd declaration, inasmuch 
as he well knew that, unless he made his submission 
at once, the Duke would seek him out at the head 
of his army los^ before any communication could 
be received from England ; nor, in fact, did' any 
despatches reach Colonel Wylde from the British 
government until the 20th of August, twelve days 
after the Duke had marched from Amurrio, and 
had, as will appear presently, attacked and didven 
the Carlist forces from one of their most formidable 
positions. 

A few days before his proposal for a suspension 
of hostilities, Maroto issued a fririous address to 
the voluntarioSy as the Carlist soldiers were styled, 
stating that a day of combat was at hand, and that 
when the Queen's forces should move from the 
positions they occupied^ unless it be to retire, they 
should receive their chastisement " in the death which 
your arms ought not to spare." / 

The Duke, considering this to be tantamount to 
a declaration of guerra a muertey or no quarter, 
sent a written communication to Maroto, inquiring 
what he was to xmderstand by these expressions, 
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in order that he might regulate his conduct 
accordingly. 

Maroto replied, also in writing, on the 27th 
of July^ two days previously to -the reception by 
Che Duke of his proposal for a suspension of arms^ 
that his intentions should be manifested in the 
first action. This answer was considered as^ a 
declaration that no quarter would be given by the 
Carlists. 

As printed copies of Maroto's violent prodamation 
continued to be 1^ at the advanced Cristino posts 
at night, and gathered up by the Queen's soldiers 
in the morning, after he had been made acquainted 
with the terms upon which the Queen's government, 
and the Duke by its authority, were willing^ to treat 
for the pacification of the northan provinces^ 
Colonel Wylde addressed a letter to Maroto on 
the 1st of August to remonstrate with him on this 
implied intenticm of breaking through the Eliot 
Convention, and thereby preparing- the way for ^ 
renewal of the horrors which it was hoped that 
treaty had put an end rto, and firom which the 
Queen's forces had not done any thing to warrant 
a departure. 

MaiK)to's answer to Colonel Wylde, sent on the 
following day, tended to confirm thei impression 
Gonv^ed by his ^dress to his soldiers y for it stated, 
by no means in courteous terms, that all wefe 
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resolved to take vengeance in the first encounter, 
and for which they were anxious, upon those whom, 
after accusing them of infractions of the Eliot treaty 
which never took place, he designates as ^^esos 
bandidos entre quienes usted se holla commonado 
por su gobiemo Britanico ;** those bandits amongst 
whom you have been placed as a commissiotier by 
your British government. 

Cries of " guerra d muerte /" no quarter ! were 
also incessantly vociferated by the Carlist officers and 
men at the outposts. I was repeatedly present when 
this occurred ; and every thing proved that Maroto 
was still nourishing the thirst for blood in the breasts 
of the troops under his conunand. 

At length the works at Amurrio were completed, 
and a competent officer was appointed Governor 
with an appropriate garrison and suppUes of every 
description. Ordufia had been completely walled in, 
and the other forts in the line, such as Guardamino 
los Tomos, and at La PeAa de Ordufia were 
finished and strengthened, and divisions of the 
Queen's forces appointed to occupy parts in conformity 
with the plan of operations decided on by the Duke 
who marched early in the morning of the 8th of 
August towards Vitoria; not, however, by Ordufia 
and Miranda de Ebro, as he might have done without 
the possibility of annoyance by the enemy, but by 
Lezama, having on our left some very strong natural 
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positions consisting of precipitous heights, many of 
them covered with thick woods. From these positions 
Maroto had an opportunity of attempting to carry 
into execution his threats of annihilating, or beating 
in detail the Queen's forces, should they advance ; 
but only a few shots were fired which woxmded two 
or three men. 

After halting on an elevated plateau, where there 
are two little inns called Las ventas de Alava^ we 
again advanced up the lofty range of the Monies de 
Altube without any annoyance, the rear-guard even 
not having been harassed. 

WhiLst we were on the plateau we observed two or 
three Carlist battalions and a small body of cavalry 
near a hermitage and a ruined house, on a very 
elevated point at a great distance.' Maroto, at least so 
it was concluded from the cortege by which a general 
officer was accompanied, rode up to the hermitage,, 
and remained there for the purpose of making obser- 
vations until the Queen's forces had moved on. 

I believe that the Duke de la Victoria's object in 
taking the route he did was purposely to bring the 
enemy to action, if possible, on his own ground. The 
army marched in the highest order, discipline, and 
spirits, under the idea that it was about to have a 
struggle with the main faction on its own formidable 
positions. 

We remained that night at Munguia, and on 
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the following day, descending to the llanada, or plam 
of Alava, which is about three leagues in extent, 
and is a delightful spot in time of peace, well 
Qultiyated, dotted with some hundreds of villages and 
hamlets, extremdy populous, and in many parts well 
wooded, and watered by fructifying streams — ^we 
reached Yitoria, which city stands on ground rising 
from this plam, skirted, or rather surrounded: by 
distant mountains. The river Zadorra flows within 
£|. short distance of the city. 

Yitoria had been r^ularly and well fortified ; the 
Duke was received at the gates by the general oB&eer 
commanding, by the municipal authorities, and 
several of the principal inhabitants. He was heartily 
oragratulated upon the progress he was making 
towards the termination of the unhappy war which 
had so long desolated the country, and th^i entered 
the city; part o£ the troops. being quartered there, 
and the remainder cantoned in the neighbouring 



It will naturally be supposed that I surveyed with 
anxious and exulting eyes the field upon which the 
memorable battle of Yitoria was fought- — so extensive 
va its ^ea» so glorious to British arms, and so 
decisive ia its results. 

We remained five days at Yitoria. It is approached 
from the Miranda de Ebro road by an avenue of fine 
trees about a mile in length, terminating in the 
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extensive and beautifnlly laid out promenade called 
La Florida^ leauding to the broad and handsome 
street of Santa Clara. 

This capital of the province of Alava contains a 
mixture of andent and modem structures, and may 
be said to consist of the old and new city. The 
former was to me the more interesting quarts* ; the 
old square or plaaa^ in which is a fountain, is 
pierced with four gloomy an^d entrances giving 
issues to four calks, or streets, namely that of 
la kAre'ria, or ironinonge9*s' street, the zapateria^ or 
shoemakers' street, the torrdria^ or leather-sellers' 
street, thq cuchUleriay or cutlers' street. 

These streets^ are long and narrow in some parts, 
though at the upper ends they widen, and there are 
a number of excdJent- houses in them ; some being 
exti^nsive and handsome mansions, belonging to noble 
and wealthy families, furnished in a style suitable to 
the rank of their owners, and in many instances 
containiDg collections of excellent pointings. 
, The houses of the respectable inhabitants of the 
mercantile and trading daises, are also well ftirnished 
and with good taste. 

The more modern part of the city includes the 
above-msotxtianed Calle de Santa. Clara, and oth^ 
good streets. < 

. The Plaaa Nueva, or new square, is handsome and 
is built in a perfectly unif(»rm mannery with arcades ; 
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SO that in wet weather one can pass dryshod from 
side to side, and inspect the numerous and well* 
filled shops on the ground floor. In the middle 
is a fountain, and a street terminates at the centre 
of each of the four sides of this plaza, which is a 
thoroughfare only for pedestrians. In addition to 
the tieridaSf or shops under the piazzas, they are 
crowded on market-days, and indeed, I believe, every 
day, by peasant women with their live and dead 
stock, poultry, vegetables, and fixut. This was at all 
events the case during my short stay at Vitoria; 
throughout the civil war the markets were deserted 
excepting when the Queen's army was in the vidnity. 
The Carlists established a complete blockade at other 
seasons, and even the promenade of La Florida was 
abandoned; for musketry was very commonly fired 
into it by straggling parties of Carlists. The Plaza 
Nueva, although of comparatively modem construction, 
is upon the same plan as the great Plazas of many 
of the ancient Spanish cities. The houses in it are 
handsome ; and, if my memory does not deceive me, 
the town-hall possesses a prominent feature in one 
of its facades. 

There were formerly several monasteries and 
convents in Vitoria. The churches are numerous and 
some of them handsome ; and there are various 
charitable and other excellent institutions, the most 
remarkable being the hospiciq, where the poor of 
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both sexes and orphans are maintained, employed, 
instructed in reading and writing, and taught 
trades. 

Vitoria is in time of peace a place of considerable 
commerce and manufactures. It is a dep6t for 
colonial produce ; it has an extensive trade in iron, 
both in bars and in a manufactured state. There are 
several tanneries, linen, woollen and silk factories; 
very excellent furniture is also made at Vitoria, and 
there are a great number of hatters, brasiers, and 
coppersmiths ; there is also a manufactory of sword- 
blades. 

There were two excellent paradores, or hotels, 
where the diligences running between France and 
Madrid put up. The apartments were well furnished, 
and every comfort and accommodation was to be had ; 
but the diligences had ceased to run on account of the 
war, and were laid up in the coach houses until more 
prosperous times. It will readily be seen from the 
foregoing sketch how anxious all classes in Vitoria 
must have been for peace, so that they might resume 
their legitimate and honest callings. 

1 was lodged in the house of a highly respectable 
family largely engaged in the iron trade, who 
lived in the Calle de la H^rr^ria, at nearly its 
narrowest part, not far from where it terminates at 
the old archway. The family consisted of the father, 
mother, and three daughters, very amiable, well- 
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informed, and lady-like girls. All were exceedingly 
kind to me, and in a very few hours we became 
perfectly well acquainted. I had some very interesting 
conversation with Sefior — , and found him extremely 
intelligent. 

After a sojourn of five days at Vitoria, we marched 
at day-break, taking the high-road to Durango by 
Villareal de Alava, then occupied by the Carlists; 
the heights by which it is surrounded, and the 
formidable positions of Arlaban being crowned by 
the enemy's troops, who were entrenched behind a 
succession of parapets. 

These celebrated heights of Arlaban, although 
there were eight or nine Carlist battalions posted on 
them most advantageously for their defence, were, 
after some desultory firing, assailed in a most 
spirited manner by a small portion of the Queen's 
troops, Espartero himself leading the way at the head 
of his escort up the face of those heights, which are 
covered with large trees and thickets. 

How our horses kept their footing I know not ; 
the branches of the trees caught the bear-skin 
grenadier caps of the cavalry of the Royal Guard, 
and either hoisted them off the men's heads, or threw 
them over their shoulders, dangling by the chin- 
straps. The paths were tortuous : the branches and 
twigs, held aside by the horseman next in advance, 
swung back again with a force which, if not avoided, 
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would have sent one rolling down the steep. When 
a horse's forefeet were well planted close to the 
heels of another, that other, in straining to go on, 
would slip back,, and nearly throw you oflF your 
equilibrium; whilst the horseman following you 
would cry out to keep moving, and you heard the 
breathing from his panting steed's nostrils close to 
your head, and felt its heat, ominous of a crash 
should your tottering antecessor make a false spring. 
Still the General kept on, and we maintained our 
places as dose to him as possible. 

These heights, which at former periods of the 
war had been disputed with so much obstinacy, were 
abandoned by the large force at their parapeted 
summit after a very miserable defence. Our loss was 
twenty men killed and between sixty and seventy 
wounded ; that of the Carlists was four officers and 
fourteen or fifteen men killed, and about sixty 
woiinded. This was another proof of the disheartened 
state of the Carlist army. It is right to add that 
the unexpected and bold assault by the Duke at the 
head of his cavalry escort, straight up the height, 
where, perhaps, cavalry had never before attempted 
to pass, struck terror into the Carlists. It was by 
acts of daring of this nature, that Espartero on 
several occasions gained most important advantages 
during the war. He would strike out in a moment 
quite in an unexpected manner, when none of us 
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could imagine what he intended to do ; and going 
direct to his point, frustrate all the calculations of the 
enemy, who was relying on his commanding positions^ 
and expecting to be attacked, if attacked at all, by 
the ordinary methods of outflanking and so forth. 
Several dead bodies were lying behind the parapets 
which were deserted before the mass of the Queen's 
troops could be so directed as to cut off the 
enemy's retreat. 

Villareal was of course also occupied by us, it being 
a very valuable strategical point on the high road to 
Durango, with other roads branching off in different 
directions. The possession of this point and Durango 
would secure the line of communication from Vitoria 
to Bilbao, and render completely useless the strong 
works the Carlists had been for months making at 
Ar^ta, in order to dispute the passage of the Queen's 
army from Amurrio to Bilbao, which the enemy had 
evidently calculated would be the Duke's plan. 

About fifty deserters came over in the course of 
the day, and every hour produced indications of the 
discouragement of the Carlist army. It was with 
great pleasure that I noticed the care taken by the 
Queen's soldiers of the wounded prisoners. One 
would make the halting Carlist soldier lean upon 
him for support, another would carry his little havre- 
sack for him; a third ran for water to slake the 
wounded Carlist's thirst, and all cheered and consoled 
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the poor feflows, and made them feel that they were 
among Christians. 

It was night before we reached a nearly deserted 
village called Urbina on the high road, but nearer to 
Vitoria than Villareal. Head-quarters remained four 
days at Urbina. 

One morning I rode over to Vitoria. It was a 
holiday ; most of the shops were closed, and mirth 
and harmony seemed to be the order of the day. I 
was received most kindly by my excellent host in the 
CaUe de la H^rreria and his amiable family. 

On my return towards their house after paying 
some visits, I found the narrow part of the street up 
which I was advancing from its arched entrance, 
deserted, although the balconies of the houses on 
either side of it were filled with elegantly dressed 
ladies attended by a due proportion of gentlemen. 

It was a fine afternoon in August. On the old 
plaza the rays of a canicular sun were shed with 
scorching intensity, and a strong stream of light 
gilded the pavement under the arch, and for a short 
distance beyond it. 

As I emerged fix)m the heated region into the cool, 
solitary street, but adorned and irradiated by bright 
eyes and gracious smiles from the ranges of balconies 
above, the effect was singular. Advancing towards 
my quarters, intending merely to take leave of my 
patron and his family, I saw my servant with the 
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horses waiting for me at the door according to my 
directions. In the balconies were the young ladies 
and some Sefioritas, their friends. A good distance 
beyond, and where the street was somewhat broader, 
there was a mass of people looking down another 
street which branched off, occasionaQy peering round 
the comer, and starting back as though dreading 
some encounter. 

In a few minutes, a NovillOy or rather a young 
bull, rushed, prancing and butting, into the street, 
maddened and urged on by hundreds of vociferations 
from the crowd by whom he was pursued. My 
servant dragged his horses through the gateway, 
doubtless expecting me to follow, but I did not 
choose to do so ; how could I, when so many bright 
eyes were bent down upon me ? So I bade him shut 
the gate. 

" Tis only a Novillo" said I to myself 
And here let me explain that in the northern 
provinces of Spain, and I believe in many others, it is 
the custom on festive days to enjoy a sport called 
Novillos — that is, a yearling bull is secured by the 
horns with a rope several fathoms in length, and then 
he is cast free, as it were, and excited by hootings, 
shrieks, whistles, and an infinity of discordant sounds, 
until he runs the whole length of his tether, when he 
is brought up with a jerk. All get out of his way as 
well as they can; some, however, tantalize him by 
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shaking their cloaks, jackets, or handkerchiefs before 
his eyes, and imitating the tricks and manoeuvres of 
professed bull-fighters. 

Well — 1 was alone in the narrow part of the street, 
quite despising the Novillo. All at once he came 
full tear down the street, the whole poss^ of his 
tormentors howling after him. I stood resting on my 
cane, which was a stout one with a long gilt ferrule at 
the end ; but the Novillo was butting right at me, 
and, to my dismay, I perceived that he had very sharp, 
and by no means short horns. 

There was no possibility of a retreat — the case was 
a desperate one; I was between the infuriated 
animal's pointed horns and the wall, against which he 
seemed fully bent on pinning me. 

How it came into my head I know not; but, 
instantaneously, I wedged the thick end of my stout 
cane between the upper-part of my right arm, and 
my chest, as I had seen the picadores do with their 
spears at the bull-fights, and firmly grasping the 
projecting portion in my hand, presented the ferruled 
point to the animal, who came on most furiously, 
head down, horns just at the proper tossing angle, 
and tail lashing his flank. I kept my eye upon him, 
and just as he made a deadly rush at me, I thrust 
my cane with all my might and main — I meant to do 
so into his shoulder, in picador style, hxit luckily for 
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me (I think) it buried itself in his flank, and threw 
him down with great force, turning him on his back, 
his 1^ trembling in the air, and his tongue lolling 
out of his foaming mouth. 

I slipped aside, and was greeted with vivas from 
all the balconies ; the ladies waving their hand- 
kerchiefs to me — ^my own fair patronas being among 
the most energetic. I coolly took off my cap, bowed 
right and left, and passed along amidst enthusiastic 
cheers, until I again passed under the archway into 
the plaza. 

When arrived there, I stood still marvelling at my 
escape, and at the manner which I had hit upon to 
effect it. The whole scene did not occupy a 
twentieth part of the time it has taken me to describe 
it. I returned presently to my street, in which there 
were several groups in animated conversation. I was 
soon recognized, and again cheered as El torero 
Yngles. Nothing could have happened more 
calculated to make an individual popular than an 
event of this kind ; any feat of agility or sang-froid 
in encounters of this sort being quite to the taste of 
the people all over Spain ; though there was no merit 
on my part, no prowess — ^it was a case of self- 
preservation, and not only did my poke in the 
Novillo^s short ribs force the breath out of his body, 
but the pavement of Vitoria is proverbially slippery, so 
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that when he once lost his legs, there was no 
recovering them. I had only time to say adieu to 
my kind friends, to receive their warm congratulations, 
to enjoy a hearty laugh with them at my curious 
adventure, and to depart, as I had a long ride before 
me, and was anxious lest any sudden march of head- 
quarters shoxild occur during my absence. 
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Whilst we were at Urbina, a Carlist Brigadier- 
General arrived from Maroto's head-quarters at 
Salinas, and had a private conference with the Duke 
de la Victoria. This was a significant symptom, 
added to the evident lassitude— to say the least — of 
the population of the universal desire for peace. 

In pursuance of his original plan of advancing into 
the core of the enemy's territory, oflFering him battle 
or conciliation, and proclaiming peace and protection 
to the country, the Duke moved on the high-road to 
Durango early on the fifth morning after his arrival at 
Urbina with the third division of his army, the 
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brilliant Prinoesa Hussars, and a battery of field- 
artillery. 

Passing through Villareal, now full of the Queen's 
troops, we advanced as far as the town of 
Qrchandiano, which was entered without resistance ; 
two Carlist battalions, and two squadrons of cavalry 
having left about an hour before. After reconnoitring 
the vicinity we again proceeded along the high-road 
towards the heightiS of Urquiola, whereon was the 
extensive fortified Ermita of San Antonio de 
Urquiola. 

This strong natural position is the key to Durango, 
and the Carlists had evinced their sense of its 
importance by converting the hermitage and its 
dependencies, consisting of several large and strong 
buildings, into a regular fortification sun'ounded by a 
deep ditch having its drawbridge, bastions, and 
embrasures for artillery. Close to it, and running 
right across the road, was a strong wall loop-holed for 
musketry so as to sweep the road. This point, 
therefore, might have been disputed for a long time, 
even against a large force, especially as on our left 
there were a succession of wooded heights command- 
ing the road whence our progress might have been 
seriously impeded, and great loss occasioned; but 
only a few musket-shot were fired at us from those 
heights, and the assailants were rapidly dislodged from 
them. 
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The Duke instantly gave orders for attacking the 
fortification, and some howitzer shells were thrown 
into it ; his cavalry-escort then charged up the road. 
Two or three shots only were fired through the loop- 
holed wall, and upon getting on the other side of it, 
through a gap, a couple of Carlist soldiers were seen 
plunging with right good will into the dell by the side 
of the road. No doubt they were the gentlemen 
who gave us the feeble salute through the loop-holes. 

The fortress was entirely deserted ; the cannon had 
been removed, but a considerable quantity of musket- 
ammunition was left behind. There were also some 
bad biscuit and other damaged provisions, and a cart 
laden with ammunition was found overturned on the 
road. 

The troops bivouacked on the ground sxurounding 
the fort, and the Duke and his staff* took up their 
quarters within it. 

* When wandering over places which only a few 
hoiu^ before were in the possession of one's antago- 
nists, evOTy object affords materials for conjecture and 
speculation. 

What were the habits, thoughts, and conversations 
of the late occupants of San Antonio de Urquiola ? 
When and how did th^ remove from it? And 
where are they now ? Such were the interrogatories 
which occurred to my imagination. 

The plsMje was in a very dismantled and dirty 
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condition. The corridors were strewn with used 
straw : no doubt, it had formed the bedding of the 
soldiers of the Carlist garrison. In one of the 
chambers a quantity of mouldy biscuit was heaped 
up ; in another were boxes of cartridges, several of 
them broken open, and the powder lying about 
ready to ignite and blow up by the first stray 
spark. The other parts of the Ermita were more or 
less in this state ; and it was quite out of the question 
to attempt to make them habitable. There was 
neither chair nor table for poor sinful mortals to 
repose upon, or eat a meal off. The only remedy, 
therefore, was to flee to the sanctuary — ^the Church. 

It was extensive and handsome, though in a very 
neglected state. The sacristy, or vestry had been 
appropriated to the use of the Duke as a matter of 
course, that being the only habitable chamber: his 
Grace's bed consisting merely of a palliasse spread 
upon a large area in a comer of the sacristy, in 
which there were a couple of chairs, and I believe, but 
am not quite sure, a table. 

Walking up the nave of the lofty Church with a 
gallant and highly esteemed English friend, in search 
of a night's lodging, we reached the steps of the 
high-altar; we ascended: — the altar-table was un- 
occupied, on each side of it stood a capacious arm- 
chair with leathern seat and back, and the chancel was 
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sufficiently extensive to admit of moving about as in 
a little room. 

"Here will we take up our quarters/* we both 
exclaimed at once, "and make ourselves comfort- 
able." 

The servants were summoned, and our little 
personal eflfects brought to us ; we found too that the 
domestics had discovered a suitable place for cooking 
and for lodging themselves; and as for the horses, 
there was plenty of accommodation for them in the 
sheds attached to the hermitage :— so all was right. 

We strolled about the bivouac, and on our return 
at dusk foimd the cloth spread : — ^where think you, 
oh! most respected reader? Verily upon the grand 
altar table ! 

Before we had time to make any reflections upon 
this unusual appropriation, the servants were moimt- 
ing the steps carrying the smoking puchero^ the 
tempting estofado, or Orla-mode beef, the crisp 
fried potatoes — the rear being brought up by my 
broad-as-long servant, Hilario, with the bota under 
his right-arm, like the pouch of a bag-pipe, in readi- 
ness to give us an enlivening strain in due season. 

What was to be done ? To dine or not to dine — 
that was the question. Whether 'twere better to 
fast, or eat our dinner off such a board, must, and 
did make us pause ; but our appetites overcame our 
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scruples, and approaching the table that had been 
spread for us, we ate our meal standing, and after- 
wards complacently reposed in the ample leathern 
chairs on either side of the altar. 

Let me state, in palliation of what might be con- 
sidered an irreverent act, that the Church had long 
been applied, like other parts of the Ermita, to 
garrison purposes alone, that nothing remained but 
the bare wood of the altar, and that we had no other 
feelings in making a temporary use of it for a dining- 
table than those of respect for the sacred purpose to 
which it was originally destined, and to which, it is 
to be hoped, it has long since been restored. 

Having rested in the large arm-chair for a brief 
space of time, I sallied forth again to chat with some 
friends in the bivouac. 

It was a very romantic scene : the cavalry horses 
were picketed in rows with their bridles and bits 
loosely slung round their necks, eating the provender 
in their nose-bags; the officers and soldiers were 
congregated in groups, some taking their meals, 
others in friendly conversation; whilst the wooded 
heights on the left were illumined by the fires of the 
advanced posts, and of the troops bivouacked in that 
direction. At the foot of the slope running by the 
side of the fortification flowed the little river Ur- 
quiola, and the hum of the camp mingled with the 
bubbling sound of its rapid waters. 
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After making the round of the bivouac, and 
enjoying that frank converse which is so natural 
and so pleasant between men who are passing year 
after year together, amid the vicissitudes, and excite- 
ments, and the friendly intercourse of military life, I 
returned to the church. 

Strange and solemn was the aspect it exhibited. 
There were four dismantled lateral altars, and 
suspended from the columns adjoining two of them, 
but on opposite sides of the church, were two small 
roughly fashioned iron lamps : the red smoky flames 
arising from them shed a moiunftd light upon the 
objects in their immediate vicinity, and exhibited the 
nave in dim perspective ; whikt the upper end of the 
church was rendered barely visible by our own light 
burning on the altar-table. 

Perfect silence reigned in the chxirch. On the 
pavement, here and there, the asistentes of some of 
the oflicers were sleeping, rolled up in blankets, or 
merely wrapped in their great-coats. On each of the 
four lateral altars reposed a Spanish ofiicer, enveloped 
in his cloak, and having the appearance of a 
sculptured effigy on a tomb. Recognising the coun- 
tenance of each, I contemplated them with deep 
interest; their features were fine and noble; their 
moustachios stood out^ in bold relief, and the cloaks 
in which they were enveloped up to the chin, lay ui 
graceful drapery over their motionless frames. 
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As I was turning away from the wde of one of 
them, he said without stirring, in a low and ahnost 
sepulchral tone : 

" BuAias nocheSy amigo Don Juan." 

^*Budnas nochss — may you sleep in peace," T 
replied ; and under the impression of a variety rf 
indescribable feelings, I slowly paced the remainder of 
the nave, and passing dose to the door of the sacristy 
wherfe our beloved General was, I trusted, reposing 
tranquilly, though on a bed of straw, I ascended the 
steps leading to my own resting-place adjoining the 
aitst. For some little time I stood looking down 
the church from that elevation. By the almost 
expiring light from the lamps I descried the outlines 
of my friends' figures slumbering on their tomb^like 
couches. All was still, save ever and anon the sharp 
cry of: 

" Sentin^la alerta !" repeated from sentry to sentry 
in the bivouac. 

" May the Almighty watch over and guard you 
against every danger!" — these were my aspirations. 
"May your distracted country soon find repose; 
and when yotu- mortal career shall be run, and 
you are sinking in the sfeep of deatii, may you 
have- the comfort of knowing that the efforts and 
the sacrifices you are now making have jaroduced 
the desired fruits of national harmony, prosperity, 
and strength." 

VOL. II. F 
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Never did I sleep more comfortably than by the 
side of the high-altar of San Antonio de Urquiola. 

At day-break a general Diana in the camp aroused 
me, and soon the morning sun pierced the windows 
of the churchy casting fens of light across the pave- 
ment, which by degrees became animated by the 
brisk movements of the asistenies. The figures rose 
slowly from the altars, and for an instant seemed 
doubtful as to their actual state of being. But this 
uncertainty did not last long; one or two of the 
gaUant officers sat up, and after making a paper 
cigar struck a light, and then in a semi-recumbent 
position, and leaning upon one arm, inhaled the 
grateful vapoiu*, thus beguiling the few minutes 
which elapsed before the asistentes brought the 
needful apparatus for their ablutions and toilet. 

I found all my travelling-dressing materials regu- 
larly laid out on the seat of the leathern arm-chair, 
and washed and shaved very comfortably. 

Urquiola is a league and a half from Durango. 
The road, as far as the village of Mafiaria, winds 
round a steep declivity overlooking a romantic dell ; 
the remainder runs over a flat surface to Durango. 

Early on the second morning after our arrival at 
Urquiola the Duke moved slowly down this road. 
The few CarKsts in sight were a long way off on the 
eminences to the right. 

The first thing we learnt on entering Durango 
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was, that Ardta had been abandoned by the Carlists, 
who previously burst all the guns in the strong 
batteries and works which it had taken them so many 
months to complete. There were seven of those 
guns, two being*twenty-four pounders. Had not the 
Carlist forces retired precipitately from Ardta, they 
would have been surrounded by the divisions detached 
by the Duke, and taken. 

The flank march upon Murgia, and at the same 
time offering battle to the enemy in the difficult pass 
of Altube had thus produced its natural effects ; and 
thereby the commerce of Bilbao was released from 
the thraldom in which it had been so long held, in 
like manner as that of Santander was by the taking 
of Ramales and Guardamino. 

The concentration of the Queen's forces at 
Durango, leaving the whole line they had conquered 
and caused to be abandoned properly fortified, garri- 
soned, and covered, enabled the Duke to follow up 
his military plans, and to force the enemy to fight, 
surrender^ or come to terms for the pacification of the 
country. 

Influenced by the groundless fears inspired, as 
usual, by the misrepresentations of the Carlists, many 
of the inhabitants of Durango had left the place on 
the approach of the Queen's forces ; a large proportion 
of them, however, remained, and great numbers 
returned almost immediately on hearing that persons 
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and property were religiously respected, and that the 
Duke's army was distinguished by order and dis- 
cipline^ 

I found the desire for peace just as strong as in 
Aragon. It was dear that the caus^ of Don Carlos 
had become altogether unpopular here. He was no 
longer backed by the people, and thus instead of 
finding armed and vigilant foes upon every hiH, and 
at every turn, in the farmers, peasants, women, and 
even children, we passed unmolested through dan- 
gerous defiles, and were received by the inhabitants 
with civility if not with enthusiasm. 

Durango is a clean town, the streets are paved 
with large flag-stones verging on each side to a 
narrow channel in the centre, so that in rainy weather 
the water which falls, cascade-like from the projecting 
roofs of the hoxises, runs off rapidly and escapes 
through a variety of perforations into the sewers. 
There are some excellent houses in Durango. 

It was not without feelings of exultation that I 
found myself with the brilliant army of the Queen 
of Spain — on its way to drive Don Carlos 
out of the country — in that town of Durango 
whaice the sanguinary decree was issued against 
my gallant countrymen, who were serving in 
the army of the sovereign of England's ally, not 
merely by permission, but at the desire of that 
sovereign, and in co-operation with the regular naval 
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and artillery force of their own nation — commanded 
as the Legion was by a distinguished officer in the 
British service, many of the other officers being in 
the same service ; — ^a decree carried into frightful effect 
with unerring fidelity by express order of that same 
Don Cai-los. Let party-spirit attempt to gloss over 
this atrocity as it may, it must excite the utmost 
horror in every wdl-r^ulated mind ; especially as, 
in spite of these aiielties, the Carlist prisoners who 
fell into the hands of the British Legion were 
invariably treated with humanity and generosity, as 
was attested by those prisoners themselves, particulariy 
at Irun. 

Deserters from the Carlist army now came over 
hourly. The troops who had evacuated Ar^ta, and 
others amounting to eight battalions, mutinied, 
declared that they would disband themselves, and 
were only induced to hold together until their arrival 
at Tolosa by the earnest entreaties of General Simon 
de la Torre. 

Another battalion was reduced to two hundred 
men, the rest having disbanded themselves and 
returned to their homes. 

Officers of rank on Maroto's staff came repeatedly 
to Durango, and had long conferences with the Duke 
de la Victoria; at last a meeting took place 
between the Duke and the Carlist Commander-in^ 
Chief, Maroto, at five one morning at a small 
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tenement attached to the Hermita de San Antolin, 
about two miles firom Durango on the road to 
Elurrio. 

It being generally understood that the final 
arrangements for the reconciliation of the Carlist 
army and the Basque provii^ces with the Queen's 
government were to be made at this meeting, the joy 
of the inhabitants of Durango was unbounded^ for 
they were heartily tired of the war and disgusted 
with Don Carlos. 

The conference, at which were also present the 
Duke's Military Secretary, Brigadier-General linaje, 
Colonel Wylde and the Carlist General Urbistondo, 
lasted five hours, during which period the superior 
staff oflScers of the two hitherto hostile armies were 
mingled on the road dose to the little hermitage 
conversing familiarly; the Carlist officers wearing 
black sheep-skin zamarras or spencers, and Basque 
boynaSy red, white, or blue, and the officers of the 
Queen's army dressed in their handsome staff or 
regimental uniforms ; the staff wearing cocked hats. 
The respective cavalry escorts of the two Generals-in- 
Chief, were also together at a due distance talking 
over the different events of the war. 

But nothing was settled at this conference ; and 
after those five anxious hours the two Generals 
mounted on horseback, and each accompanied by his 
staff and escort returned to his own head-quarters. 
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The Duke cUsplayed on this momentous occasion 
that uprightness of character by which he has been 
distinguished throughout his career. It was his well- 
known honradeZj to use the significant Spanish 
term, which means — ^integrity not in its blunt sense 
alone, but integrity combined with chivalrous 
feeling, and which elevated qualities he had long and 
remarkably displayed as General-in-Chief of the 
Queen's armies — ^it was his well-known honradez 
which acted so powerfully on the minds of the Cdrlist 
chiefs and soldiers, as to induce them to place implicit 
reliance on whatever he engaged to perform. 

The Duke had communicated to Maroto the extent 
of his powers for bringing about the pacification of the 
country ; and it was upon that basis that he consented 
to meet the Carlist General ; but he was astonished 
at hearing Maroto dedare that he imderstood that 
the whole of the Fu^os were to be guaranteed to 
the Basque provinces and Navarre. 

The Carlist General Urbistondo having, at Maroto's 
desire, proceeded to confer with the Junta composed 
of the Colonels commanding the Carlist battalions, 
returned with a deputation fi-om that Junta to Maroto 
— ^who was, in fact, their agent in this business — their 
mission being to desire him not to consent to any 
modification whatever of the Futfros. 

The Duke positively refused to swerve in the 
slightest degree from his oath, or from the instruc- 
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tions of his government, and he turned a deaf ear to 
the specious arguments resorted to by Maroto in the 
hope of inducing him to relax. 

But, although he must have been disgusted witii 
the conduct of Maroto in pleading ignorance of tiiat 
which he had been so fuUy made acquainted with 
previously to this meeting, he disfdayed throyghout 
complete command of temper, and was most conci- 
liatory in his manner, evincing his sincere desire for 
peace, and confining himself to stating that ndther 
the Queen's ministers, nor Hot Majesty's General- 
in-Chief, could violate any part of the Constitution, 
or could wish to do so. 

The general order issued by the Duke to the army 
on the same day was a faithful transcript of his 
feelings and conduct on this occasion. After stating 
that he had hoped, that a fraternal reconciliation 
would have united the members of one and the same 
family, and that he had been willing to sacrifice the 
glory of conquest, for the sake of that peace, for which 
every part of the country was anxious, he said he had 
offered whatever it was in his power to do in the 
exercise of his duty, always refusing to consent to a 
suspension of hostilities which the enemy had asked 
for, and the concession of privileges opposed to the 
Constitution ; but that the hostile chief had cast at 
a distance the pr(^ered reconciliation, by his strange 
pretensions. " Being responsible," he said, " for 
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the maintenance of the national d^ity^ and feeling 
satisfied that I have not left untried any honoutable 
means which might have brought our differences to 
a fraternal conclusion, I am resolved that the force 
of our arms shall prove to the enemy the culpaUe 
folly of his presumption." 

It was afflicting thus to see a prospect of firesh 
bloodshed, when the Queen's Government and Her 
Majesty's General-in-Chief, were anxious to avoid it. 
The army being perfectly well*^isposed to second these 
generous feelings; the people desirous of peace; the 
Carlist officers — ^and I conversed with many of them 
of high rank during the conference — ^fully persuaded 
of its necessity, and the Carlist soldiers earnestly 
wishing to return to their homes. 

Sorrow and disappointment were visible on every 
countenance at Durango when it became known that 
the interview at San Antolin had not produced peace. 
The Duke had the additional annoyance of being 
i^urrounded by a population sighing fer that inesti- 
mable blessing almost on any terms, and who might 
be tempted to cast upon him the responsibility of 
impeding its realization. 

Early on the following morning we left Durango, 
and traversing the town of £1 Orrio climbed the 
steep windii^ road flanked by strong positions to 
Elgueta, a snug little place in a commanding situation 
on the borders of the province of Guipuzcoa. The 
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join the ranks of lus opponents when every temptation 
was held out to them to do so-; and one cannot 
help making a most favourable distinction in one's 
own mind betwe^i them — I am speaking of such 
Generals and others as did not sanction the atrocities 
comtnitted in the course of the war — and the large 
proportion of the Carlist officers who became parties 
to the Convention of Bergara, and who, after being 
generously admitted into the service of the constitu- 
tional Queen of Spain, conspired against and helped 
to crush the constitutional principle, and with 
shameless ingratitude plotted against and persecuted 
the generous soldier who had stretched forth his 
hand to save them from the destitution which 
awaited them, owing to the disgust of those who 
were about to thrust them out of the provinces as 
beii^ the only obstacles to that peace which they 
were resolved to have. 

The disappointment at the rupture of the negotia- 
tions for peace was universal. So certain were the 
people of Elgueta that it was secured, and so delighted 
at the thought, that the beUs had been rung the 
previous day, and the inhabitants went about the 
streets dancing and singing, and playing the tabor 
^\ and pipe ; — ^but now all was gloom and depression. 

At two in the afternoon we arrived at Bergara. 
The Duke was met at the entrance of the town by the 
cabildo, or corporation, and was addressed by the 
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chief magistrate, who expressed the anxiety of the 
people for that peace which they felt confident he 
would secure to them. 

His answer was frank and to the purpose; 
declaring his desire to bring them peace upon 
honourable terms, and finishing by crying ; " Viva la 
Reyna /" which was responded to by the authorities. 
The Ayuntarmentos of El Orrio and Elgueta were 
also in attendance to receive the Duke, and reiterated 
these sentiments. 

On the road to Oiiate, whither we went on the 
following day, a distance of about a league, there is 
a Ferr^ria belonging to Count Oiiate. It had been 
converted by the Carlists into a foundry for cannon 
and ball ; but it was now closed and deserted. The 
General ordered the strong gates to be broken open, 
and on entering the place it appeared certain that 
work had been going on there very lately, for heaps 
of iron cuttings produced by the boring of cannon 
were lying about the floor. The apparatus and 
machinery for this purpose were complete, as were 
also those for founding cannon-balls. There was in 
this establishment a large quantity of ordnance stores 
of diflferent kinds, all of which were, of course, taken 
possession of by the proper ofiicers, and such fixtures 
and other matters as might have been made usefiil to 
the enemy were destroyed. 

These Ferrerias, in which iron is wrought and 
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fashioned from its primitive state into the most 
finished form, were invaluable resources for the Carlists 
during the civil war. Still more so were the well-known 
establishments for the manufacture of arms of every 
description at Eybar, Palencia, and other places. The 
same hardy race who worked in these Ferrerias and 
factories of arms, also found means to establish 
gunpowder miUs, and to collect the necessary ingredients 
imder very difficult circumstances; and in the FerrAias 
numbers of apparently useless cannon were repaired 
which were dug up from the beds of rivers, or 
discovered in places, where during the Peninsular 
war they had been left, on the retreat of the French 
army; old ship guns were also strengthened, and 
rendered serviceable in a variety of ingenious ways. 
By the by, I recollect to have seen in the Carlist 
fort at Irun after its surrender, some long pieces 
of artillery honeycombed by age, and broken at the 
muzzle, which, it struck me, it would have been more 
dangerous to fire off than to stand within the line of 
their fire : nevertheless a succession of well directed 
and effective shots were fired from them against the 
besiegers. In short, a very cursory glance at the 
nature of these provinces and their inhabitants, was 
sufficient to satisfy the mind that if the latter remained 
attached to any cause, it might be defended indefinitely ; 
so many, and such vast resources were at the command 
of this hardy and intelligent people. 
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The road from Bergara to Ofiate is commanded by 
strong natural positions; but our march was 
unmolested. 

At the entrance of Ofiate the CaMldo and several 
Curas were in attendance to receive the Duke de la 
Victoria. In answer to their speeches after, as usual, 
expressing his ardent desire to ensiu-e peace to aU 
parts of his coimtry, he took occasion, briefly, but with 
dignified energy, to recommend the clergy to imitate 
their Divine Master in exerting themselves to promote 
universal peace and good-wiU; promising to second 
them in their Christian efforts by every means of 
support and co-operation in his power. 

Here, then, we were in what might be called the 
Carlist capital ! The place where the public offices 
connected with Don Carlos' court were established ; the 
paradise of sauntering empleadoSy or placemen; and the 
seat of the college or university del Espiritu Santo. 

The university is a very fine building. The lower 
part of it had, in these warlike times, been exclusively 
devoted to the MaestranzUy or ordnance depdt of the 
Carlist army: there were however only four old iron guns 
there, a moderate number of cannon balls and shells, 
an English congreve rocket carriage, and a six-pounder 
English ammunition waggon, which were taken by the 
Carlists in the imfortunate affair at Andoain, where so 
many gallant Britons belonging to the remnant of the 
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legion were muidered after having sunendere^ There 
was also a new and extremely well-fmished fourgon, 
or baggage van, with a cabriolet in front, which had 
been built by the artizans in the artillery workshops at 
Dilate for Don Carlos* Consort, the Princess of Beira. 
The Duke ordered it to be sent to Madrid for ihe 
Queen-Regent. I also noticed a model of a field-piece 
gun carriage of very superior construction. 

Ascending a handsome staircase, I found myself in 
the principal corridor of the now deserted college. It 
is broad and handsome, with windows looking into the 
quadrangle below, aad doors opening on the other 
side into the rooms for the various classes of students. 
I entered several of them imder the guidance of a very 
obliging person, the guardian^ or porter, who was the 
only functioneoy remaining. The inkstands were still 
on the desks; and upon inquiring about the professcn's 
and pupils, the dvil porter said : 

" Estan en vacancias, SeHor. ' They are absent for 
the vacation, Sefior." 

I respected the worthy man's fedings, and did not 
inquire what were ihe regular ^chs of the university 
vaca^ns, or give him the least idea that I imagined 
the arrival of the Queen's army was the cause of the 
present solitary condition of this seat of learning. 
He told me that ihe number of scholars latterly was a 
hundred and e^hty^ and that the Rector of the 
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University was an ecclesiastic, Don Nicolas Sanz, who 
was also editor of the Ofiate Gazette, the official organ 
of the government of Don Carlos. 

The Gazette was printed and published in a house 
of good appearance. I visited it, and found that the 
reverend editor and all the members of the establish- 
ment left Ofiate shortly before the Queen's troops 
entered. The house was fitted up with offices. 
The three printing-presses had been removed, the last 
only the night before, as I was informed by a man 
and his wife who had still the charge of the 
premises. 

In the editor's room, classed on shelves, were a 
considerable number of Madrid and other journals, 
published in the provinces under the government of the 
Queen ; as well as most of the Paris newspapers, those 
of Bayonne and other parts of the south of France, 
and a very few copies of the Morning Herald. In an 
adjoining room I saw great numbers of the Carlist 
Gazette called the Boletin de Navarra y provindas 
Vascongadas up to only three days before we entered, 
and some printed verses in Spanish and Latin 
addressed to Don ^Carlos and his spouse, to the 
Prince of Asturias and the Infante Don Sebastian. 

I was lodged in the house of a Oura ; a good 
specimen of a comfortable priest. His house was in 
a silent, narrow street at the back of the plaza ; it was 
an ancient building, with large gloomy chambers. 
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The countenance of my reverend host was thoughtful, 

and as he glided about iii his long black cassock, with 

a solideOy or black leathern skull-cap on his head, 

pondering evidently on the critical state of affairs, 

I felt drawn respectfully towards him : for it is a rule 

with me to diso^rd prejudice myself and to make 

all due allowance for the prejudices of others. It was 

most likely that the Ofiate Cur a regarded me, an 

Englishman accompanying the Duke de la Victoria's 

head-quarters, in no very favoiu^ble light, and that 

probably he was vexed that he had been required to 

give me temporary house-room instead of a Spaniard. 

All this was perfectly natural ; so I endeavor 

conciliate him by a respectful demeanour, 

soon came of his own accord and sat down ^ 

in the room appropriated to my use. We 

into general conversation. He was intellig( 

rational ; and, my dinner being brought, he 

accepted my invitation to share it with me, 

sat down to table together. The Cura's figi 

portly, he tucked his napkin under his ct 

like myself began to do justice to the dinner, v 

pronounced to be excellent. The thoughtfiil 

sion on his sleek countenance relaxed by 

and when I lifted up my eyes in astonishi .^ . 

seeing his respectable ama enter with twj hi- ' ^ 

dishes, and place them before us, he seemedj^^^^wiy— *•*""* 

amused. 
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" VamoSy Sefior Yngles/^ he said ; " now let us try 
my contribution to the repast," and suiting the 
action to the word he first helped me and then 
himself to a portion of one of the dishes ; it was so good 
that although I had dined, as I thought well before, 
I consumed a very fair portion of the Cura's supply 
with high relish. 

After an excellent salad and dessert, we smoked 
oiu- dgarros together, and were perfectly comfortable. 
Our conversation was principally on general topics ; 
and as the Cura did not seem inclined to discuss the 
great question that was approaching, as I hoped, 
towards a pacific solution, I avoided it. 

We talked about the beautiful province of Guipuzcoa, 
and its industrious and meritorious population, of the 
University, of England, of France, till at length 
methought the master of the house would like to 
enjoy his siesta; I therefore begged permission to 
withdraw, and took a stroU into the town. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Maroto's letter to Espartero — Maroto — Colonel Wylde — 
British Goyemment — Viscount Palmerston's Despatch — 
Military Friends — Skill and Decision — Convention of 
Bergara — Good Faith — Reminiscence— Picturesque Group 
—Brigadier General Don Juan CabaBero — ^The Duke de 
la Victoria — ^Noble Spectacle — The Duke's address to the 
Guipuzcoanos — ^The Reconciliation — Generous Sentiments 
—Universal Joy — ^Espartero's Soldiers — Spanish Chivalry 
— Gxdpuzcoan Soldiers — Convention explained — The 
Hospital — The College — Concealed Arms — Renewed 
Prosperity. 

In the evening two of Maroto's aides-de-camp 
arrived with a letter from the Carlist chief to the 
Duke; and, after a time, his military secretary, 
General Linage, and the commander of his cavalry. 
General Zavala, went with the two Carlist aides-de- 
camp to Maroto*s head-quarters; they returned 
early on the following morning accompanied by the 
Carlist Generistls Urbistondo, and Simon de la Torre, 
and other superior Carlist officers. After a long 
conference with the Duke, at which several of his 
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Generals were present, by his summons, the Carlist 
officers went back at nine in the evening, with, it was 
understood, all the conditions for the pacification; 
that is, the terms invariably insisted upon by the 
Duke were finally drawn up for Maroto's ratification, 
which it was expected would be brought back the 
next day by the same officers, and be immediately 
afterwards carried into effect. 

But at about ten on the following morning only 
one of them, a Colonel, came, and after a short 
interview with the Duke left again. 

Almost immediately afterwards the Duke moimted 
on horseback and, with his personal staff and escort 
attended ato by the fine cavahy regiment of Hiisar'es 
de la Princ^sa, proceeded slowly along the Bergara 
road. We were about an hour and a half performing 
the short distance of one league. 

At the entrance of Bergara, Maroto was waiting 
on foot with some of his superior officers; a small 
Carlist cavalry escort was in attendance. His tall 
person enveloped in a long blue surtout, which himg 
loosely about him, as though he had fallen away 
considerably since it was made, the boyna carelessly 
resting on his head, his strongly-marked, but care- 
worn features — spoke of anxiety, and fatigue, and 
peril. He looked more like a spirit-broken monk 
than a military chief 

The Duke immediately alighted, and saluted 
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Maroto in the most amicable manner. They both 
then mounted their horses, and proceeded to the 
Duke's quarters. 

Well might Maroto's countenance and whole 
appearance denote the state of mind above described ; 
for, in addition to the extraordinary and harrowing 
drama in which he had been the principal actor 
for several months past, and the incessant personal 
danger in which he must have been, in consequence 
of the position in which he had placed himself — ^in 
addition to all this, he, the late Commander-in-Chief 
of a powerful army, was standing at the entrance of 
Bergara, a fugitive ! 

And why? Because, at the eleventh hour, the 
Carlist battalions included in the Convention agreed 
upon the day before at Ofiate had refused to comply 
with its conditions without an unqualified concession 
of the Fueros ; and Maroto had come to Bergara 
to throw himself on the generosity of the Duke. 
The appeal was responded to with that manly 
delicacy natural to him; but although he felt for 
Maroto's grievous position, though the glory of 
terminating the desperate civil war, without further 
bloodshed, seemed to be passing away from him, 
he was inflexible in adhering to the Constitution 
he had sworn to obey and defend. A conference 
immediately was held, at which the British military 
commissioner, Colonel Wylde, was present. 
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Maroto, downcast as he was, addressed himself 
to Colonel Wylde, daiming his protection as the 
representative of the British government, to which 
the Colonel and the Duke answered at one and 
the same moment ; the latter declaring in an energetic 
and dignified manner, that he, Maroto, and all those 
with him, had every security in the honour of the 
Queen of Spain's General-in-Chief, and the former 
assuring Maroto that he had nothing to fear when 
under the protection of the Duke de la Victoria. 

Colonel Wylde was justly held in the highest 
esteem by the Duke and by the whole army, not 
only as the representative of his government, but 
on account of his superior personal qualities, his 
bravery in the field, and his sincere attachment to 
the constitutional cause of Spain. 

The Colonel was present at most of the confe- 
rences during these important negotiations, and he, 
as well as the British government, (I may venture 
to say thus much without fear of contradiction), 
felt that the Duke de la Victoria, acting with the 
sanction of the Spanish government, was not only 
the most natural, but the only eflicient party to 
secure the pacification of the coimtry by his high 
military talent, indomitable integrity, and unbounded 
influence with the army. 

At the same time that Colonel Wylde always 
displayed a readiness to render any assistance per- 
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sonally, as well as on the behalf of his government, 
should it be needed, it was felt — ^and justly felt — 
that this was purely a Spanish affair; that the 
Spaniards were quite able to settle it themselves, 
and that it was, on that account, much better that 
they should do so. 

Thus it was, that though the British government 
always freely offered its good offices in any way 
in wliich they might appear likely to conduce 
to the pacification of Spain, and took the liveliest 
interest in every circumstance which could contribute 
to the advantage and success of the Queen of Spain's 
cause; and entirely agreed with the Duke that the 
proposition he received from Maroto at Amurrio 
for a suspension of hostilities could not be accepted ; 
the British government considered that it would not 
be consistent with the honour and dignity of the 
Spanish nation, that it, the British government, 
should become guarantee to an arrangement between 
the Queen of Spain and a portion of her subjects. 

These sentiments were highly appreciated by the 
Duke de la Victoria, who, when the contents of Viscoimt 
Palmerston's despatch in which they were stated were 
communicated to him by Colonel Wylde, requested 
the Colonel to express to his Lordship the deep sense 
of gratitude he felt for the frank and cordial assistance 
which the British government had at all times shewn 
itself ready to afford to the Queen's cause. 
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I cannot refrain from here expressing my heartfelt 
thanks to Colonel Wylde for his invariable kindness 
towards my humble self. I had the good fortune 
to be the bearer of a letter of introduction to him, 
and throughout the whole period, embracing several 
years, that I passed at the head-quarters of the 
Queen of Spain's army, and on all other occasions, 
I experienced an uninterrupted succession of acts of 
friendship from that gallant officer and excellent man. 

For the officers attached to Colonel Wylde, lieute- 
nant, now Captain Turner of the Royal Artillery, and 
Lieutenant, now Major Lynn of the Royal Engineers, 
I shall ever feel a fraternal aflfection. We frequently 
inhabited the same quarters, and were together in 
many stirring and exciting scenes. 

Those gallant officers invariably distinguished them- 
selves in the field, and on every occasion where their 
services could be useful. They were beloved in the 
Spanish army. 

But to return to the conference at Bergara. The 
Carlist Generals, Urbistondo and Simon de la 
Torre, oflFered at a later period of the day to proceed 
once more to the point where the Carlist troops 
were assembled, in the hope that by further expla- 
nation they might still be induced to accept the 
convention. They accordingly mounted their 
horses, and lefl Bergara for that purpose, the Diike 
having throughout clearly stated, that though most 
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anxious to secure peace, he would not listen to 
any proposal for a modification of the Convention. 
He had secured his military position with so much 
skill and perseverance, that he occupied the most 
important posts in the country with his fine and 
well-disciplined army; therefore the Carlist forces 
had no alternative but to fight a battle under every 
disadvantage, or accept the fiivourable terms he 
offered them. 

In the course of the night, the two Carlist Generals 
returned to Bergara with the signatures of the 
commanders and superior officers of twenty-one 
Carlist battalions, agreeing in their own and subor- 
dinates' names to the terms of the Convention, which 
was ratified and signed by the Duke de la Victoria 
and Maroto on the following morning, the 31st of 
August, 1839. 

It appeared that the Guipuzcoan battalions in the 
lines before San Sebastian had been tampered with, 
in Maroto's absence, and were half inclined to revolt ; 
but the moment the Convention was read to them, 
they instantly commenced their march towards 
Bergara to announce their adherence to the compact, 
and lay down their arms. 

The Convention consisted of ten articles : the first 
declared that the Duke would earnestly recommend 
his government to fiJfil its offer of formally engaging 
to propose to the Cortes the concession or modifica- 
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tion of the Fa^ras. The second recognized all the 
offices, ranks, and distinctions of the generals, chiefs, 
officers and individuals belonging to the army com- 
manded by Maroto ; those parties having the choice of 
entering the Queen's service with their actual rank, 
or of retiring. The third related to regulations for 
incorporating those who might enter the Queen's 
service with the diflferent corps of the army. The 
fourth declared that general officers wishing to retire 
might do so to any place they might prefer, upon the 
regulated retired allowance ; officers of lower rank so 
situated having unlimited leave of absence granted 
them. Temporary leave, even to proceed to a foreign 
country, was to be given to those applying for it, 
and passports would be granted at once by the Duke, 
who engaged to recommend the confirmation of the 
leave by the Queen-Regent. By article five, the 
Duke, in virtue of the powers vested in him, awarded 
the issue of four months' pay to all officers, from the 
rank of General to that of Ensign who might obtain 
temporary leave, or permission to leave the country ; 
and by the sixth article these regulations were 
extended to all departments of the army, including 
such civil officers as should present tJiemselves 
within twelve days from the date of the Con- 
vention. 

The seventh article provided, that should the 
Navarrese and Alavese battalions agree to the Con- 
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vention, they should participate in the above advan- 
tages. The eighth stipulated that the park of 
artillery, dep6t of arms, clothing and pro^ions 
attached to Maroto's army should be placed at the 
Duke's disposal. The ninth stated that all prisoners 
who might wish to conform to the terms accepted by 
the battalions to which they had belonged should be 
set at liberty, and enjoy the same privileges as the 
rest ; and article ten was a declaration that the Duke 
would call the attention of the Government to the 
condition of the widows and orphans of those who 
had fallen during the war, and who belonged to the 
Carlist corps which had acceded to the Convention, 
in order that their claims might be laid before the 
Cortes. 

In addition to this, it was agreed that all the 
officers and men of the Carlist army, who might 
adhere to the Convention, should have a month's 
pay immediately issued to them. 

Immense efforts were made to raise the coin to 
effect these payments, and with success; chiefly, I 
believe, by means of drafts on the Government, 
negotiated at Vitoria. 

Every* promise contained in the Convention was 
faithfully performed. 

In the course of the day, the 31st of August, 
sixteen Carlist battalions, and three squadrons of 
cavaby, arrived at Bergara, with arms and baggage ; 
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and within the three following days, five more, 
besides two companies of Cadets and DistinguidoSy a 
company of artillery, and another of sappers. 

It Xvould require a pen much more delicately 
fashioned than mine, and a hand more adroit to 
direct it, to portray the multitudinous incidents of 
graphic variety brought together on this memorable 
day of reconciliation. My heart, even now, overflows, 
as it did then, and memory brings before me the 
grand features of the picture, though no description 
can do justice to it. 

With buoyant spirits I rose at dawn of day on 
that celebrated 31st of August. Already the hum 
of happy voices pervaded the streets; and even 
dilring the night, in that half-sleep which comes 
over us when the mind is filled with new and 
pleasurable sensations, which closes the eyes, and 
deadens perception, but leaves the ear susceptible of 
sound — I had a dreamy consciousness of the cheering 
tones of the tabor and pipe. 

I was promptly on horseback, and at the Duke's 
quarters; but had scarcely time to enter, and pay 
my respects to the General, before he descended with 
his staff, and mounted his horse. Maroto joined 
him almost immediately, and thus accompanied he 
rode through the town in the direction of the Ofiate 
road. 

On emerging fi-om the town, the divisions of the 
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Royal and Provincial Guard of the Queen's army 
and the brilliant regiment of the Prince^sa Hussars, 
were perceived drawn up a little to the right and 
left of the road. On the road itself were the CarHst 
battalions, and on a small mound on the right were 
grouped the General and superior officers of the 
Carlist army, who had entered into the Convention, 
and Maroto's staff. All were well-mounted, and 
most of them wore the zamarra^ or black sheep-skin 
spencer. 

The varied hues of their hoynaSy — white, red, or 
blue; and the picturesque shape of those caps, 
adorned with long gold or silver tassels, fixed on the 
centre of the crown, and pendant on one side, 
produced a singular effect. It was a group that a 
painter would have loved to contemplate, and to 
transfer to his canvass. 

Conspicuously from the midst rose the stalwart 
figure of Brigadier-General Don Juan Cabafiero, 
mounted on a black horse, more than sixteen hands 
high, and of great strength. The high saddle was 
covered ^th a shaggy wolf-skin. 

Cabafiero's swarthy face was almost entirely over- 
spread with black hair, from the union of his bushy 
moustaches with his ample whiskers. His eyes, dark 
and penetrating, were cast in quick succession in all 
directions, whilst the hoyna slouched over them 
completed the striking appearance of this chief, who, 
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let me add, was an honourable man, a rich proprietor 
of Aragon, and greatly respected in that province. 

He was originally a Carlist, upon principle; but 
left Cabrera in disgust at his atrocities, and repaired 
to the Carlist head-quarters in the northern pro- 
vinces. 

As soon as the Duke appeared, the military bands 
of the Queen's regiments struck up ; the Carlist 
drums beat to arms, and the whole of the troops 
formed rapidly ; the Carlist and Queen's facing each 
other — ^for the first time not in hostile array. The 
Duke with his cortege rode along the double line, 
and was saluted by each with the honours due to his 
rank. Maroto was by his side'; the superior and 
staff-officers of each army being assembled dose by. 

Although the whole sixteen Carlist battalions did 
not arrive together, and the Duke at three diflFerent 
periods of the day went to receive and harangue the 
Castilian, Biscayan, and Guipuzcoan battations, which 
arrived with their respecdve columns, I will confine 
myself to his address to the Guipuzcoans, as being, I 
thought, the most impressive ; and as it embodies the 
feelings expressed to the whole, varied only with gr^at 
tact, according to the circumstances peculiar to 
each. 

The Guipuzcoans were a very fine body of officers 
and men, in excellent order and discipline ; and from 
pei^onal experience of their conduct before the lines 
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of San Sebastian, I can take upon myself to say that 
they were both brave and persevering. 

The Duke then, with that soldier-like eloquence, 
and that frank energy by which he is distinguished, 
thus addressed them : — 
" Guipuzcoanos ! 

" All Spaniards demand peace : all are anxious for 
union, and that the shedding of Spanish blood should 
cease. In coming forward, as you now do, to eflfect 
this grand object, you are entitled to the gratitude of 
your country, to that of the government, and of the 
Queen. Henceforth let there be but one cry — ^union 
md peace ! 

" Those of you who may wish to retire to your 
homes, may do so at once : — ^those who feel inclined 
to remain with us, will be received as brethren. 

" I well know this province. In early life I visited 
it — ^in peaceftd times — and I learnt to value its happy 
state. I have enjoyed the hospitality of the Guipuz- 
coanos ; I have danced the%orj5ico* with your young 
people." 

Here thwe was a spontaneous and universal burst 
of vivas I from the Guipuzcoanos. This appreciation 
of their character and habits touched their hearts ; 
it was a most affecting scene. 

" Hear me !" cried the Duke, in the midst of these 
heartfelt cheers, " my desire is to see you all restored 
* The £sivourite Ghiipuzcoan dance. 
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to this happy state ; that you may return to comfort 
your aged parents from whom you have been so long 
separated ; that you may mingle with your relatives 
and friends, and be happy. 

" Now," he continued, " go and embrace your 
brethren who are drawn up beside you — those gallant 
soldiers of mine who are all anxious to receive you 
as brothers— embrace them with the same sincerity 
as I now do your General Maroto." 

The two Generals then approached each other on 
horseback, and embraced ; after which the Duke, 
devating his manly voice so as to be heard in every 
direction, cried : 

" Viva la Paz ! Viva la Union I Viva la Reyna /" 

The response on the part of both the Queen's and 
the late Carlist tt'oops was enthusiastic. 

The Diike then said, " Vivan los Guipuzcoanos /" 
.and the Guipuzcoans' energetically shouted in return : 

" Viva el General Espartero !" 

The Duke concluded by ^ying that he was proud 
to call himself their comrade and their General; 
then glancing along the line, he gave the word of 
command in fine military style to the late Carlist 
battalions to descansar sobre las armaSy or stand at 
ease, which they obeyed in due form. On leaving 
the ground he desired that they should pile their 
arms, and go and mingle with his own soldiers. 
They joyfully did so, and in a few minutes I had the 
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happiness, to see these Spaniards who until lately 
were fierce enemies, uniting in perfect harmony and 
brotherhood. 

The contemplation of this delightful scene, so 
honourable to the realSpanish character — ^which is very 
different from the frightful and revolting specimens 
since exhibited on the sanguinary arena marked out 
by the unworthy scions of a noble stock — the con- 
templation of this magnificent scene had unconsciously 
riveted me to the spot, but I was roused by a fresh 
succession of vivas! They proceeded from the 
Duke's own soldiers. I galloped up, and found him 
haranguing and congratulating them, the nation, and 
himself upon this happy union ; adding that the 
world would see that Spaniards were just and 
virtuous. Not only were these sentiments, as expressed 
by the General, enthusiastically cheered by the 
troops, but it is with real pleasure I record that they 
were practically carried out. 

Upon the whole, it was a grand and gratifying 
spectacle, particularly to one who had shared the toils 
of that afflicting war with that meritorious army. 

The whole of the Carlist officers and men had 
forthwith a month's pay issued to them according to 
agreement ; and in justice to Maroto it is right to 
add that this was the only pecuniary stipulation he 
made. All the tales that were circulated at the time 
as to his having been purchased to betray Don 
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Carlos I have reason to know were groundless. I 
have nothing to say about the acts of Maroto 
previously to this Convention ; some of them — espe- 
cially that most dreadful deed of shooting the 
Navarrese Generals — have never been explained, and 
can never be justified. I am only narrating the scene 
at Bergara, and trust I have proved in the course of 
this work that it was a natural consequence of the 
Duke's military plans. 

It is impossible adequately to describe the universal 
joy at this pacification. I conversed with niunbers 
of the inhabitants, who assured me that the oppres- 
sions they had endured were tremendous. All sorts 
of idlers were loitering about the towns, and quartered 
upon the inhabitants. Not one individual did I hear 
speak in favourable terms of Don Carlos : in his 
late army there was but ojie cry of execration against 
him from officers of every rank, as well as the 
soldiers. Maroto in his address to the Carlist forces 
and to the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces, said : 
" Misery is on the verge of extremity throughout 
the army, after so many months without pay. The 
chiefs and officers are placed even in a worse con- 
dition than the soldiers, for dothing is given to the 
latter, but to the former only an insufficient ration, so 
that they are to be seen marching without shoes and 
without shirts. 

" If some funds have been supplied from abroad, 
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you have seen them squandered amongst those who 
have received or had the management of them. The 
country having being bowed to the earth by the 
weight of the excessive burdens imposed upon it, no 
person has anything left wherewithal to administer 
to his necessities ; and the soldier who formerly could 
reckon upon assistance from his family, suffers from 
the penury of his parents and relations, who now 
deplore the generosity with which they pronounced 
themselves in favour of a cause which offers them 
nothing but desolation." 

This was really a true picture; and the natural 
result was exemplified by the " great facts" of so large 
a portion of his forces having abandoned Don Carlos, 
and the joy of the people at being delivered fi-om his 
presence and that of his herd of foflowers. 

By the occurrences at Bergara, Biscay was fi-eed 
from the faction, and Guipuzcoa nearly so; the 
Navarrese were divided and fighting against each 
other at Estella and other places ; and the Queen's 
army, in the heart of the country, inspiring confidence 
by their exemplary conduct. 

Maroto went two days afterwards to Bilbao, 
accompanied by a great number of officers, many of 
whom went afterwards to France. All of the latter 
received four months' pay. 

I lived opposite the Paymaster-General of the 
Queen's army. His office was crowded from morning 
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till night with the Convention officers receiving their 
pay, and with the Paymasters of the late Carlist 
battalions also receiving the amounts for the month's 
pay agreed to be given to the men. The dollars 
were chinking continually, and being carried away for 
the above purposes. 

The streets were crowded with the Queen's officers 
and soldiers, who although from the penury of 
the Treasury they had only received, now and then, 
latterly, half a month's pay out of their long arrears, 
heard and saw the money carried away to supply, all 
at once, a full month's pay to all ranks of those who 
had been fighting against them and the cause they 
had faithfully defended with gallantry and toil, and 
generally amidst the severest privations — they saw 
all this, not only without a murmur, or a glance of 
discontent, but, on the contrary, with high good 
humour and satisfaction ; treating their new friends 
in a truly fraternal manner, as recommended by their 
beloved General — a striking proof of his influence 
over them. It was quite sufficient for the army, at 
that time, to know what Espartero had enjoined, to 
ensure the most — not merely willing, but enthusiastic 
compliance, so much was he endeared to the soldiery 
by his care for their comforts, and his gallantry in the 
field. 

Afler the affecting scene on the 3 1 st, the Guipuz- 
coan battalions went to Ofiate, where the division of 
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the Queen's Royal Guards were stationed ; the officers 
of the latter invited those of the Guipuzcoan corps to 
a banquet where the utmost harmony prevailed, toasts 
being mutually proposed and drunk with enthusiasm 
in celebration of this happy union. On the following 
day the sergeants of the Guards, by permission of 
their officers, entertained the non-commissioned 
Guipuzcoan officers with equal heartiness, and the 
men. mingled together under similar happy feelings. 

This was a brilliant example of the docility and 
generosity of the real Spanish character, worthy of 
the most palmy days of that chivalrous nation, which 
I am persuaded is yet destined to recover its ancient 
renown, in spite of the efforts made both by its 
degenerate sons within, and foreigners without, to 
degrade and crush it. 

The Duke, in his address to the Basques and 
Navarrese, truly said that six years of a war, which 
never ought to have been lighted up in those 
beautiful and flourishing provinces, had reduced them 
to the lamentable condition in which they were then 
seen. The flower of their youth had fallen victims 
in battle, commerce had undergone bankruptcy and 
ruin, the owners of landed property and the husband- 
men had been reduced to misery by the constant 
invasions of landed property; the arts and trade 
had participated in the paralysis, which had caused 
the ruin of an infinity of families ; — in short, all had 
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experienced affliction and bitterness, and existence 
itself had become burthensome and precarious. Instead 
of following the pacific customs of their ancestors, they 
had been excited to exterminate their fellow subjects. 
Spaniard had been opposed in deadly strife to 
Spaniard — ^brother against brother, and all for objects 
which they now saw were the very reverse of those 
which could ensure any positive advantage to them. 

In a few days, five more Carlist battalions came to 
Bergara, and accepted the terms of the Convention, 
They were the remainder of the Guipuzcoan regiments, 
remarkably fine looking men, and decidedly the best 
troops in the Carlist army. Thus, more than half that 
army had within a few days either entered the 
Queen's service or retired to their homes; great 
numbers did so from the lines of Hemani, after 
refusing to comply with the orders of a portion of 
their chiefs to march to Navarre or remain at Tolosa. 
In the night they sounded the llaTnada^ or signal to 
assemble, and a large portion marched, without their 
chiefs, to Bergara; others broke their muskets in 
pieces, or threw them away, declaring their resolution 
to bear arms no longer for any object, saying, all they 
wanted was peace ; so that the battalions that now 
presented themselves were weak in point of numbers. 

I observed that in the majority of the Carlist 
regiments there was a superabundant proportion of 
officers and supernumeraries of all descriptions, who 
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fattened upon the deluded, but now undeceived inha- 
bitants of the Basque provinces. 

Most of the Guipuzcoan soldiers joyfully returned 
to their homes. It was refreshing to see the docility 
and glee with which those fine young men hastened 
to deliver up their arms at the appointed dep6t, in a 
church on the outskirts of the town. Of the three 
thousand Guipuzcoans, or thereabouts, who came to 
Bergara, about two thousand five hundred thus 
voluntarily disencumbered themselves of their arms, 
and instantly departed ; great numbers of them being 
accompanied by their female relatives, who had come 
to Bergara to meet them. Many a pretty girl, too, 
was to be seen, whose tender glances and bright 
smiles were the graceful emanations of attachments 
long cherished, and of relief of mind beyond the 
power of words to express. The remainder of these 
sturdy soldiers, between five and six hundred, were 
formed into a battalion, and went commanded by 
their chief, Yturbe, to Villareal de Zumarraga, to 
protect their native province against any lawless 
bands, who might, under the guise of Carlists, or 
in any other way, attempt to molest it. 

Every hour brought proofs of the universal joy 
diffused through all ranks by the pacification. 

There were still nineteen battalions, which had not 
adhered to the Convention ; but they were understood 
to be in a very disunited state. 
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The Convention of Bergara was a capitulation. 

The Carlist officers who at length accepted its 
conditions, knew perfectly well, that pressed by the 
military operations of the Duke, whose plan for 
commencing them from Ordufia, after clearing the 
province of Santander, had been formed a year 
previously; and who, when people were charging 
him with supineness, was deeply engaged in providing 
the means of carrying it into effect, — those Carlist 
chiefs and officers knew perfectly well that, pressed 
by these military operations, and influenced by the 
prestige of the Duke's name, justly acquired by his 
honourable character and conduct, the provincial 
soldiery and the inhabitants, their near and dear 
connexions, were no longer inclined to tolerate them ; 
on the contrary, that they were desirous to cast them 
off, and that, therefore, unless they, the officers, 
hastened to make some arrangement, they would 
either be sacrificed to the just indignation of the 
people, or be obliged to fly to France without rank 
or emolument. They therefore gladly adhered to an 
agreement which guaranteed that rank, and gave 
them a few months' pay. 

As to the FaeroSy that point, upon which they 
appeared for a time to insist, was in my opinion a 
mere pretext resorted to with a view of shedding a 
gleam of respectability over their proceedings in the 
apparent endeavour to stipulate for them. The 
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people were resolved to have peace with or without 
the ¥a4ros^ to which they were for the most part 
indifferent. This is the real state of the case, to the 
best of my belief. 

Bergara is a good town, and was remarkable for 
an academical institution of great merit, established 
in 1765 by the patriotic society of Guipuzcoa, 
where scholars assembled from all parts of Spain ; 
but like many other usefiil establishments, it had 
been paralyzed by the civil war. Bereft of its pupils 
and professors, it had been converted into a Carlist 
military hospital, and there were four hundred 
patients in it when we arrived ; a very large 
proportion of them were officers, great numbers of 
whom appeared to me to be in a state even beyond 
convalescence — they really looked quite comfortable. 
Indeed I was informed by various respectable persons, 
quite unconnected with each other, that there were 
at least one hundred officers in this hospital, drawing 
three or four rations daily for each officer, which 
rations the poor jmebZo^, or inhabitants of villages and 
farms in the vicinity, were called upon by the Carlist 
commissaries to supply in exchange for a mockery 
of payment in the shape of receipts, or orders upon 
the phantom of a treasury. These officers, as they 
were styled, also obtained orders for rations of forage, 
for horses they never kept, and then sold the 
vouchers. There were several cafes in Bergara 
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where, I was credibly informed, these men were in the 
habit of passing the greater part of their time in 
gambling; and besides this hospital establishment 
almost every house had persons, styled, officers, many 
of them young men of questionable rank, billeted 
on them for six months at a time. No wonder then 
that the inhabitants were delighted at an event which 
was to liberate them from such gross impositions. 

I was conducted by a Sister of Charity over the 
hospital, which I must say was worthy of admiration 
for its cleanliness and comfort ; every department was 
complete. The patients, for the most part, slept on 
neat iron bedsteads, which were the same formerly 
appropriated to the use of the. pupils. 

The College of Bergara was upon a very superior 
plan ; the building situated in a square, in the centre 
of the town, is handsome and extensive. The pupils 
were divided into parties of seven, upon whom a 
servant was appointed to attend. There were sixteen 
professors for the different studies and accomplish- 
ments, all of whom were paid by the patriotic society 
of Guipuzcoa. The establishment was under the 
direction of commissioners, who were renewed every 
four months; one of them always resided in the 
college. In the month of September an annual and 

public examination took place in presence of the 

* • • • 

members of the society, when marks of distmction 

were awarded to the most worthy. In one part of 
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the building is a theatre, where these public exami- 
nations were formerly held. 

I have given this sketch to shew the happy and 
meritorious state of society in these provinces in 
peaceable times. . 

Outside the town is a very fine establishment for 
the education of yoimg females. It was founded in 
1799, and is conducted, I believe, by Benedictine 
nuns. I was informed that there were thirty-six 
boarders, and also upwards of a hundred day-scholars 
of all ranks from the town, at the time we were 
there. In addition to the usual branches of female 
education, music, French and Italian are taught. 
There were, at this period, twenty-five nims in the 
convent ; the boarders pay six reals a day, or about 
twenty-four pounds a year for board only. 

One day, two thousand stand of arms were brought 
to Bergara, also a large quantity of pistols and sabres, 
and were delivered up to the Queen's military 
authorities. They had been maufactured at Placencia, 
and were concealed in the mountains for some time 
by the country people themselves, in order to prevent 
their being employed by the Carlists ; the muskets 
were packed in cases containing the usual number, 
and I saw them brought voluntarily into Bergara in 
bullock-cars belonging to the parties who had 
concealed them. 

We had not been forty-eight hours in Bergara, 
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before numbers of men and even women were seen 
in the streets, offering for sale very beautiful escopetas 
or fowling pieces, and ornamented pistols highly 
polished, from the celebrated Biscayan manufactories 
of arms at Eybar. All afforded evidence that the 
trammels which had so long fettered trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, were felt to be removed, 
and that new life and activity were already infused 
into the natural channels of prosperity in these 
industrious districts. 

In due time, it was ascertained that the generality 
of Carlist prisoners in the Queen's dep6ts had 
joyfully adhered to the Convention. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bright faces — ^Beautiful girls — Congratulations— Carlist cause 
— Civil war — Contrast — The iPacificator — Submission to the 
military — Oxalat^ros — Carlist Court — ^Tolosa — La Miseri- 
cordia — Sister of Mercy — Atrocities of the Carlists — ^Don 
Carlos — General Jaureguy, El Pastor — ^Demoralization of 
the Navarrese troops — Protection against the Carlists — 
Indianos — ^Villafranca de Zumarraga — Valley of Batzan. 

A WEEK passed away rapidly in Bergara in the 
midst of most interesting and pleasing occurrences. 
We then left that town, which will for ever be 
renowned for the pacification which was there 
consummated, and proceeded early one morning in 
the direction of Tolosa by way of Villafranca. 

As we rode along, it was delightful to see the 
bright faces of the people. The farm-houses were 
tenanted by yoimg men, who had returned to their 
homes — dressed in half peasant, half military style ; 
they were leaning out of the windows or standing in 
front of their dwellings, surrounded by their mothers. 
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sisters, and sweethearts ; all greeting the Duke with 
heartfelt acdamations, in honour of the peace he had 
brought them. 

Numbers of women stood at their doors with 
fruit and milk, which they pressed upon us as we 
passed, insisting upon the Queen's soldiers partaking 
of those delicious refreshments. At one place, on a 
mound by the roadside, there was a group of 
beautiful girls, their luxuriant hair plaited and 
hanging down their backs in long tresses, smiling 
and saluting the Duke, his staff and his troops, as 
they passed by. 

The clergy were forward in their congratulations, 
and the Duke replied invariably to their addresses 
and those of the authorities in the true spirit of 
conciliation. 

Tolosa was crowded with fine young men, who 
had been serving in the Carlist ranks, and were on 
their way to their native villages; a number of 
National Guards of Tolosa and other places, who 
had been forced to absent themselves for several 
years, on account of the occupation of the country 
by the Carlists, had returned to the bosom of their 
families, from San Sebastian and other parts, where 
they had been bravely defending the Queen's cause, 
to which they were sincerely attached. 

On the day we reached Tolosa, several waggons 
arrived under escort, containing forty cases of ball- 
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cartridges, a quantity of sheet lead and cartridge 
paper, which had been discovered and taken pos- 
session of, in the mountains, by the Chapelgorris. 

Officers and soldiers made their appearance hourly, 
applying for and receiving their stipulated pay, and 
obtaining their passports either for their homes, or 
for France, and all indicated the breaking up of the 
Carlist cause. 

Amongst the numerous and varied parties, civil 
as well as military, from the highest to the lowest 
ranks, with whom I conversed during this interesting 
period, and afterwards, I did not hear a single person 
speak in favour of Don Carlos, or express any 
sympathy for, or the slightest interest in him. The 
only anxiety I could discover, was that he might quit 
the country as quickly as possible, so that there might 
be no further pretext for interrupting the general 
pacification. The soldiery whom he had pressed 
into his service, to the detriment and ruin of their 
families, and the severance of every social tie ; the 
relatives of the hundreds upon hundreds, who had 
lost their lives within their own provinces, or upon 
the fruitless expeditions beyond them; the inha- 
bitants who had so long groaned \mder the 
grievous burthens he had imposed upon them ; all 
either execrated his name, or displayed entire indif- 
ference as to his fate, thinking only of improving the 
blessing of peace, and looking forward to a renewal 
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of those simple, social, and industrious habits, which 
none can witness without admiring and honouring. 
Prom the moment Don Carlos ceased to be backed 
by these people, he was lost, 

I am dwelling rather upon this point because it 
places in its true light the cause of this break-up of 
the Carlist party in the very centre of its lengthened 
sojourn, and as proving that from the moment it was 
seen that with well-considered and decided military 
plans, ample resources, calm perseverance, and a 
highly disciplined and powerful force, the Duke was 
advancing into the heart of the country, evincing that 
he was not only willing but able to protex^t its 
inhabitants, they were ready and anxious to accept 
that protection, and to assist in ridding their once 
happy mountains and valleys of the most reckless 
enemy that ever found his way into them — imder 
false pretences too. 

How different the present reception of the Queen's 
forces in these provinces to what it was in the 
beginning of the civil war, and during many years of 
its disastrous course ! So long as the delusion 
lasted that Don Carlos was come to secure their 
FueroSf their religion, and their property, which, said 
his partisans, were all about to be pounced upon by 
the Queen's lieutenants supported by hordes of 
reckless plunderers, these simple people made war 
to the knife upon the CristinoSy who, whenever 
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they did penetrate into their territory, found the 
towns, and villages, and farms abandoned, or tenanted 
only by a few old women, who scowling at the 
intruders, as they entered, perhaps, jaded with long and 
painful marches in inclement weather, and encountering 
showers of bullets as they climbed the precipitous 
roads, or wound along the banks of rivers, mocked at 
their demands for provisions, saying, there were none 
there, and telling them to go seek them in the 
mountains. Not even a vessel, or a bit of fuel was 
there to cook any scanty food they might have in 
their havresacks, which were generally as attenuated as 
their suffering stomachs: and yet when they had 
been forced by this desolation to fight their way back 
to whence they came, the very same towns, villages, 
and farms, were rapidly filled with the exulting 
inhabitants bringing their families, and their provisions, 
and their comforts with them, the air resounding with 
the creaking of the bullock-cars descending fi'om the 
mountain-roads, and diverging in all directions laden 
with fiimiture and bedding, and every species of 
household necessaries. Each house was a barrack 
for the Carlist soldiers, each kitchen was occupied 
by females cooking their meals; there was no 
need of a commissary to issue rations; the people 
willingly supplied them, for the soldiers and officers 
were for the most part their relatives, connexions, 
or friends ; fiiends, perhaps, of a husband, or a son. 
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or a brother, or a lover, employed in arms probably in 
some other part of the provinces defending what they 
then thought the good cause. 

How different now ! Adopting a beautiful meta- 
phor, which I trust will not be considered irreverent 
in this place, I may say that we were passing through a 
land flowing with milk and honey. Whithersoever we 
moved the path was bedecked by happy faces, and we 
were cheered by a frank and cordial welcome. 
Whatever these excellent people had was pressed upon 
us as though we had been old and valued friends who 
bad, at length, come among them after a long and 
painful absence. The old men sat at their doors 
in the sun, leaning on their staves, their long white 
hair resting upon their shoulders, and their venerable 
and respect-inspiring features beaming with joy, as 
they regarded the Pacificator of their country ; their 
children and grand-children grouped around them, 
would point benignantly to Espartero, and without 
boisterousness, but with cheerful voices, attuned and 
harmonized by benevolence and gratitude, greet him 
and his followers with sincerity and feeling. 

The Convention of Bergara, and its immediate 
consequences — ^the release of Navarre and the Basque 
provinces from the scourge of civil war — are facts 
with which all are more or less acquainted as to their 
broad outlines. But, perhaps, there are comparatively 
few whose attention has been clearly called to the 
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very natural csauses by which it was brought about, 
namely, the utter lassitude of the inhabitants, their 
complete undeception, and the admirable course 
adopted, and perseveringly followed up by the Duke 
de la Victoria, with a knowledge and appreciation of 
this state of things ; the comer-stone of this blessed 
temple of peace being his well-known honourable and 
generous character. And it is a remarkable and a 
most gratifying truth, that in all the direful 
jH-ooeedings which have since cast a pall of deepest 
mourning over that now corpse-like Spain which the 
reconcfliation of Bergara was, I had fondly hoped, 
destiixed to vivify and regenerate, the northern 
provinces have taken no part whatever. 

No pronundamentos have there been made by any 
section of the inhabitants. They have submitted to 
the domination of the military with apparent 
indi£ference, and although in the course of the 
disgraceful treason and military juggleries which have 
stained the pages of Spanish history within the last 
three years, every attempt has, no doubt, been made 
by misrepresentations and by harping upon those 
chords, which formerly produced an universal echo, 
to induce the Navarrese and Basques to rise, they 
have too faithful a recollection of the impostures, the 
reckless shedding of their best blood, and of all the 
dire efTects of the late frightful civil war, and too 
haUowed a remembrance of the happy scenes I have 
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but faintly described, to move one inch to further any 
political schemes whatever. 

In order to show how natural this resolution is, let 
me narrate the result of the voluntary communications 
made to me by divers trustworthy people. The 
secrets of the prison-house were now all laid bare, and 
really unless one had been brought, as I was, into the 
very focus of the iniquities that had been so long and 
so systematically practised upon a simple-hearted 
and confiding people, one could not possibly have 
imagined that the heap could have been so foul and so 
enormous. 

The Carlist forces imder arms in these provinces 
never exceeded eighteen thousand men, and yet 
rations were drawn daily for eighty thousand. This 
immense surplus was levied upon the people, and 
was consumed by the host of adventurers thrust 
upon the provinces by Don Carlos, and who were 
given the nick-name of Oxalat^oa by the oppressed 
inhabitants. 

These Oxalat^oa were so called fi-om the constant 
use they were heard to make of the exclamation 
''Oxaldr or, "Would to God!" For instance: 
" Would to God that Don Carlos may succeed !" 
"Would to Grod that we were in Madrid !" 
and so on. They were at other times called 
CastellanoSy which, in the Basque provinces, is 
tantamount to our term foreigners, in which light the 
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Basques profess to consider the inhabitants of all the 
other parts of the Peninsula. 

The majority of these Oxalateros were neither 
Navarrese nor Basques, but a crowd of needy 
tricksters from all parts of Spain, aspirants for place 
and power in case of Don Carlos's success, and 
disappointed men of all classes who had fled to the 
centre of the rebellion, and identified themsdves with a 
party with which they had no sympathies beyond 
the d6sire to destroy the people in power at Madrid, 
in order to satisfy their own private ends and 
animosities. 

Another numerous and incorrigible dass of 
OxalatAros were the exclaustrados or un-cloistered 
monks, and ex-inquisitors; then there were foreign 
military Oa?aZa<eVo5, contractor Oa?aZa<^05, Portuguese, 
Miguelite, and French Henriquinquist OxalatA'OS ; 
also financial Oxalateros who levied heavy contri- 
butions on the Basques ; thus one of their principal 
Fueros for the preservation of which Don Carlos told 
them it was necessary that they should make 
themselves stepping stones, whereby he might 
ascend to the throne at Madrid, was thus flatly 
abolished ; as was also another Fueros equally dear to 
them of exemption from conscription, by forcing as 
he did the flower of their peasantry into his service ; 
one of his decrees including all males from fifteen to 
fifty years of age. 
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These clusters of drones congregated at Ofiate, 
Bergara, and other places where there was no fighting 
going on. They had military and civil rank 
conferred on them by Don Carlos, and in those 
capacities were billeted upon the inhabitants, and as 
before stated, drew a large number of rations in 
virtue of this surreptitious rank, not only for 
themselves but, in a multitude of instances, for their 
wives and families; all the service they performed 
being to lounge and flaunt about with an insolent 
demeanour. I was informed by a Guipuzcoan ofllcer, 
when we marched from Bergara, that the Duke's 
cortege was augmented by several of the late Carlist 
ofiicers of rank who had been parties to the convention. 
I likewise learned from this officer that numbers 
of these OxalaUros individuals not belongmg to the 
northern provinces or in any way previously .connected 
with them arrived absolutely in rags and destitute ; 
but that after a short time they would appear in gay 
clothing, sleek, and puffed up with pride, whilst the 
real officers, natives of the provinces, who had taken 
up arms upon principle, and were struggling for 
what they considered to be their rights were in the 
field, enduring all the hardships, dangers, and 
privations of active warfare, with no better clothing 
than their sheep-skin zamarras ; the men being in 
rags, or if not, they were supplied fi'om time to time 
with what they needed, and a pittance to purchase 
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some little comforts by their relatives from whom 
they had been dragged to shed their blood in so 
ungrateful a cause. When money arrived, the 
OxalaUros had portions of it, whilst the fighting 
army was lefk destitute. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the real 
working provincial and other officers, and the 
provincial soldiers of the Carlist army joined the 
inhabitants in execrating Don Carlos and his 
Oxalateros ecclesiastical, civil, and military. They 
all represented him as a cold-hearted being, who 
whilst they were vegetating in misery was, with his 
mock court, fattening upon the funds sent from 
abroad, and wrung from their connexions to prop up 
his wretched cause : these were the sentiments, I 
heard universally expressed. 

The OxalatiroSy I was informed, spent their time 
principally in the cafes and pas^oSy or public 
promenades, criticising the military operations, 
instead of going to the scene of those operations to 
risk their lives, and judge of the merit of them by 
ocular observation. At Ofiate there was an individual 
with the title and appointment of Governor of 
Cadiz ; another with that of Commandant-General of 
the province of Santander; and these mock and 
fictitious functionaries were lodged and rationed upon 
a scale proportionate to their assumed rank. 

Several respectable people who had been Carlists 
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upon principle for a considerable time, told me that 
they had expected that when the Princess of Beira, 
the Queen as she was called, arrived, there would 
have been some dignity, some life attached to the 
Court ; that she would bring money with her, which 
would be expended with royal mimificence among 
the people who had supported her husband's claims ; 
that she would be attended by ladies of rank and 
property, and so forth ; but, to their utter disappoint- 
ment, they found that this so long talked-of arrival 
only produced an augmentation of their burthens and 
annoyances, for that although some court ladies did 
accompany the Princess, they spent but little money, 
and were lodged in the best houses, with their 
servants, without any payment being made for their 
accommodation. 

The money sent to Don Carlos from countries and 
parties who thought this a becoming mode of 
sustaining a political principle, was not devoted to the 
support of the army enrolled to fight for that principle, 
but to pamper the Court and the OxalaUros ; and 
the disgust at this conduct at length produced its 
natural eflfect. The deputations of the provinces 
made frequent representations to Don Carlos of their 
exhausted state, assiuing him they could hold out no 
longer ; and I was informed by parties upon whose 
veracity I had reason to rely, that he assured them, to 
the last, that their burthens were about to cease. 
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urging them to hold out for a few wedcs, in which 
space of time the triumph of his cause, he said, would 
be ensured ; and that a foreign army was at hand 
to enforce what he called his rights. 

When the deputations had retired, he turned round 
to his confidants and said the provinces could well 
hold out for another year, and that he would put 
them to the test ; thus predetermining, as far as on 
him depended, to perpetuate misery and bloodshed. 

Tolosa is an agreeable and a busy town on the 
river Oria, to which a smaller stream, the Berast^ui, 
is tributary. 

This town, or rather city, stands in a pleasant valley 
in the centre of the province of Guipuzcoa, of which 
it has lately been named the capital, though San 
Sebastian, I believe, justly claims that title. 

The streets are well paved and lighted, and there is 
a market every Saturday. There are two churches, a 
nunnery, an Hospido or establishment for the reception 
and employment of destitute persons, and a very 
excellent hospital 

Its inhabitants are industrious ; great numbers of 
them, in peaceable times, being employed as nail 
makers, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and tin-men. 
Large quantities of copper and iron kitchen utensils, 
common cutlery, swords, and fire-arms are also made 
at Tolosa, likewise ryaSy or iron bars for windows, 
plain and ornamented, and iron bedsteads of a light 
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and elegant description, and beautifully polished. 
There is a large paper manufactory in this town ; very 
good beaver hats, and excellent furniture are likewise 
made here, and there are several tanners and curriers. 

I visited the excellent establishment of the Miseri- 
corditty or hospital. It was under the management of 
the Monjas de la Misericordiay or Nuns of Mercy, 
and it was very evident that they carried out the 
benevolent principle of Christian charity to its fullest 
extent by their unwearied attentions to the patients 
under their charge. I was conducted over the 
establishment by the Superior. She could not have 
been more than seven or eight and twenty ; her features 
were beautiful, and her complexion fair and transparent ; 
her voice was soft and musical, her manners were 
mild and attractive. The wards were cleanly and 
comfortably fitted up ; and some smaQ rooms opening 
upon a terrace were devoted to the accommodation 
of officers : each had a littie bedstead with white calico 
curtains, and every other comfort. 

Methoughtsome of the occupants of these snuggeries 
looked Oxalateroish ; but I may have been mistaken. 
Oxdldl 

The gentle Superior took me to see the kitchens : 
they were deanly and the different diets for the patients 
were being prepared with assiduity. Then I was shown 
the room where the linen was kept, and the depot of 
herbs and simples, which were considered, and no 
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doubt rightly so, efficacious in the treatment of various 
maladies. All was excellent and complete, and the 
remarks and conversations of my amiable conductress 
abounded in good sense and Christian feeling. It was 
a pleasant hour that I had the advantage of passing 
with this lady, who was evidently the object of 
universal respect. As she moved along she was 
occasionally detained for a minute or two by one of 
the sisters, who came to consult or to take her 
directions, and there was a calm and practical 
goodness in all I saw which inspired the most consoling 
feelings. 

When oiu* tour was completed we conversed for a 
short time. I congratulated the Sister of Mercy on 
the happy termination of the disastrous civil war. 
Bright and lovely was the expression of her coimtenance 
in responding to this felicitation ; and even this mild 
and in every respect Christian lady bore testimony to 
the egotism and hard-heartedness of Don Carlos in 
witnessing the bloodshed and misery of the people, 
and in still, without remorse, exhorting them to 
hold out for him when he must have known that 
his cause was defunct, and that nothing but destruc- 
tion could ensue to those who might be induced 
to compromise themselves by endeavouring to prop 
it up. 

The Sister of Mercy's eyes were filled with tears as 
she recounted to me the massacres of my gallant 
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countrymen in front of that very Misericordia, where 
we were communing. Naked, assailed by hooting 
furies in the shape of women — alas ! for human nature 
that in all countries there are to be found fiends in 
human shape to halloo on the bloodhounds let 
loose in civil commotions ! — ^Naked — ^assailed by 
hooting furies — ashamed, distracted, hunted, pricked 
with bayonets— clipped with scissors, as I have been 
told — those poor Britons were shot : Where ? in 
fix)nt of the Misericordia I the temple of jMercy, of 
Christian charity, where the tender hearts of its 
benevolent priestesses were yearning to rescue the 
panting sufferers, but whence the cry for mercy 
would have been sent forth in vain, and would have 
subjected them to contumely and persecution 1 My 
English blood boils in my veins in recording these 
atrocities. Let me drop the subject at once — ^it is too 
harrowing. Yet it is right to add that I found at 
Tolosa that this assassin of Englishmen, Don Carlos, 
had in his ignominious flight towards Navarre, amongst 
the other falsehoods promulgated in the vain hope of 
preventing the people from rising against him, stated 
that the English were coming in force to protect and 
place him on the Spanish throne! 

A striking refutation of these unfounded assertions 
was however dose at hand. After a sojourn of two 
days at Tolosa the army marched in the direction of 
Navarre in search of Don Carlos ; who it was said had 
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gone towards the vaBey of Bastan with three Navarrese 
battalions. 

As the Navarrese had not as yet accepted the 
terms of the Convention, the same precautions were 
taken on this march as though the war had been in 
its former state — our division taking the high road 
which runs at the bottom of a deep ravine or guHey ; 
so that, as was the cai^e in the time of the French 
invasion, a whole army might be kept in check by a 
very small number of antagonists, posted at certain 
dominating points. 

A second division with head-quarters marched over 
the heights on the left of the road, and a third flanked 
it on the right. 

The veteran General Jaureguy, El PastoVy who 
distinguished himself so highly in the Peninsular war, 
and who was living in retirement at Puenterabia when 
the Duke de la Victoria arrived at Tolosa, joined him 
there, and accompanied him on this march. 

Jaureguy was in plain dothes, looking more like a 
comfortable English farmer than a general ofiicer. He 
pointed out to us a particular spot on the route we were 
traversing, where he arrested the progress of a whole 
division of the French army, and caused it a heavy 
loss without losing a single man of his own party. 

We arrived in the afternoon at Lecumberri, and 
learnt that Don Carlos was at Elizondo, where it was 
now given out by his disorganized followers that he 
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was waiting because his eldest son was about to be 
married to a daughter of the King of the French, 
who was immediately to send an army of fifty 
thousand men to support him ! All accounts agreed 
in describing the demoralization of the Navarrese 
troops ; it also appeared that whilst Don Carlos was 
at Lecumberri, which he only left the day before our 
arrival there, there was a great conunotion in his so- 
called court, some of his chiefs and functionaries 
having been accused by others of being traitors, and 
Don Carlos himself being in a very critical position 
on acco\mt of these bickerings. 

The whole of the Queen's army of the north was 
now directed in different divisions to hem in the 
Navarrese who still held out, and to intercept them 
in the different mountain passes through which they 
might attempt to return to the interior of the 
provinces. We heard that all the Alavese had 
accepted the Convention, so that there only remained 
the Navarrese battalions with Don Carlos, and the 
mutinous remnants of others, who were committing 
atrocities of every description at Vera, and other 
places near the French frontier. 

Our march lay by Oscoz in Navarre, and the 
village of Lizaso, across the valley of Ulzama, and 
through the formidable mountain pass, called el 
Puerto de Doiia Maritty to its outlet at the village 
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of that name ; thence to the town of Santesteban, on 
the edge of the valley of Baztan. 

We found that the fifth and twelfth Navarrese 
battalions, who had been committing unheard pf 
horrors at Vera and other places, had been at Sant- 
esteban the day before perpetrating similar outrages : 
the inhabitants not daring to stir from their houses, 
which they had barricaded internally to guard against 
being maltreated, robbed, and perhaps murdered. 

The Duke was hailed as a saviour ; and his pro- 
tection against the Carlists earnestly solicited and 
readily granted. Everything was paid for in coin by 
the Queen's authorities : not a single requisition was 
made on the inhabitants, who brightened up at the 
appearance of the Duke, and his well-disciplined 
army. The clergy, for the most part, appeared to 
foster these desirable feelings ; and the Cur ay in whose 
house I was lodged at Lizaso, in company with some 
military friends, entered largely into conversation with 
us. He admitted the undeception of himself and 
the people, the finishing touch having been given 
by the barbarities committed by the residue of that 
Carlist force which had professed to be contending 
for religion, and the security of life and property, 
against those who had been falsely described as 
infidels, assassins, and robbers. 

Santesteban is a very good town, with a number of 
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fine houses, built by and belonging to rich individuals, 
who are known by the name of IndianoSy firom the 
circumstance of their having, early in life, gone to the 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, and Manilla, with little or no means ; and who, 
by industry and probity, having by degrees arrived at 
eminence and riches, as merchants, or in the com- 
mercial marine, had returned to their native place, 
built houses, and settled there. These mansions 
were now deserted ; for their wealthy and praiseworthy 
owners were decided Constitutionalists, and had either 
emigrated to France, or retired to Pamplona. 

I remember at Villafranca de Zumarraga, where 
we halted one day for an hour or two, the furniture of 
the principal apartment of a large mansion where the 
Duke alighted, consisted of Japan manufacture. The 
chairs had high cane backs and seats; the frame- 
work being red-japan, with gilt flowers. The sofas 
and tables were all of the same manufacture; and 
there were several beautiful buffets and cabinets of 
the same. The floor was covered with India mat- 
ting. 

The valley of Baztan, which, after leaving Santeste- 
ban, we traversed on the following day in the direction 
of Elizondo, is very picturesque : it is dotted with neat 
villages, and adorned with several ancient mansions or 
castles. 

The Baztanese had always been in favour of the 
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Queen's cause, as had the inhabitants of the valley 
of Roncal, and other similar districts in Navarre; 
but they had been obliged to submit to the Carlist rule, 
it being out of the power of the Queen's Generals, 
except in rare instances, to protect them. 

A good deal of tobacco is produced in the valley of 
Baztan. 
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At Elizondo, which was slightly fortified, and 
where we arrived about ten in the morning, we 
learned that Don Carlos was at Urdax, within a very 
short distance of the French frontier. After an 
hour's halt, we again moved in the direction of 
Urdax. When we arrived within a short distance, a 
large Carlist guerrilla party was observed, posted on 
a height commanding that little town, with a body of 
infantry in a hollow. The Duke's cavabry escort and 
the guides instantiy started off to attack and dislodge 
them. I rode on with this party. A sharp skirmish 
ensued, upon most unfavourable ground, for our 
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horsemen: — for they had to charge up the steep 
wooded height, exposed to the enemy's fire; hut 
before we could reach the summit, the CarKsts 
abandoned it with precipitation. Several of their 
men were killed, and two or three officers. Greneral 
Zavala, who commanded the Duke's cavalry, was 
slightly wounded in the head in this skirmish. 

It took some time to descend this height, which 
in the excitement of gaining its summit did not 
appear so elevated as it really was. The escort 
were obliged to dismount for the most part, and 
lead their horses down, and the troops could not 
be formed regularly for some little time. As soon as 
I could get to the foot of the height, I rode off 
towards Urdax, and was one of the first to enter. 
The place was silent, and appeared almost deserted. 
I foimd my way to the house Don Carlos had 
inhabited, and which he had left only an hour pre- 
viously, with his family, in the utmost perturbation 
for the French fi-ontier : the force which had been 
driven fi-om the heights had followed him. 

The dinner was prepared and the doth spread — 
but all had been abandoned. From the people 
of the house I learnt, that although it was known 
that the Duke was advancing, it was not supposed 
by the Carlist Court that he would have extended 
his march this day beyond Elizondo; but that the 
moment the contrary was discovered to be the case. 
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everybody set to work to pack up and hasten the 
flight, the poor troops being left on the height 
to stand the brunt of an attack to give the King (!) 
time to get off, bag and baggage. 

At the door of the house there were still a little 
table and a chair, which Don Carlos's Consort, the 
Princess of Beira, had made use of to assist her 
in mounting her horse. Her greatest anxiety appeared 
to- have been that the banner worked by herself, and 
consecrated to the Virgen de los Dolores, Gene- 
ralissima of the Carlist army! should not be left 
behind, and af the moment of departure she re- 
peatedly exclaimed : 

" El estandarte / el estandarte '" the standard ! 
the standard ! 

I only remained a few minutes in this last Spanish 
domicile of Don Carlos. Slipping my horse's bridle 
over my arm, for my servant was far in the rear, 
I wandered through the village, and soon came to 
a small plaza, one side of which consisted of a large 
building with a broad flight of steps; houses 
of modest pretensions forming its other irregular 
boundaries. A little group attracted my attention ; 
approaching it I observed three soldiers belonging to 
the Luchana regiment, or guides as they were also 
called, leaning on their muskets, contemplating a 
woimded oflicer who was lying bleeding on the 
ground. I at once perceived he was a Carlist, and 
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instantly went up and addressed him in words of 
comfort and sympathy. He was a fine young man 
of about five-and-twenty, weD-dressed in uniform, 
with scarlet trousers, over which oozed the still 
deeper red blood from a wound caused by a musket- 
ball, which had traversed the upper part of the 
thigh. Kneeling down by his side, I took his 
clammy hand in mine. Never shall I forget the 
expression of his beautiful eyes and handsome 
features, as, faint with loss of blood, he said : 

" Por Dios — que no me as^sinen r — For God's 
sake, let me not be assassinated ! 

I assured him that he had nothing to fear; that 
every care should be taken of him; that he was 
in the hands of Christians. The soldiers departed 
in different directions at my bidding with the 
utmost alacrity to look for a stretcher, or other 
means of removing him, and I bound my hand- 
kerchief firmly round his thigh to staunch the blood. 
A woman appearing at the door of one of the houses, 
I called loudly to her, and begged she would bring 
a blanket, for the poor fellow was shivering with 
cold. The woman promptly brought the covering, 
and we spread it over him ; but, almost immediatdy, 
he begged it might be taken away, as its weight 
resting on his thigh gave him unbearable pain. 
So we carefully removed it, and I took off my 
frock coat — I was glad enough to do so, for although 
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the suffering officer was chiUed, I was heated by 
exertion — ^and spread it over him. By this time 
the soldiers retmned with a stretcher; by dint of 
great care we slided him on to it ; and borne by 
two of the guides, myself walking by the side with 
his hand in mine, we took him to the large house, 
which I think had been both custom-house and 
hospital, and there we found a woman, who with 
the benevolence characteristic of her sex, promptly 
prepared a bed on which we laid him. 

Fortunately, just afterwards, a medical officer came 
in who was seeking for a place in which to establish 
a military hospital. Into his charge I gave the young 
Carlist officer. We got an extra sheet, which was 
substituted for my coat as a coverlet; and again 
assuring the patient of protection and every possible 
care and attention, I was obliged to leave him as 
I was anxious to join the Duke. 

Poor young man ! he kissed my hand at parting, 
whilst his eyes were filled with tears — ^my own were 
very dim just then. Promising to see him again 
as soon as possible, and having once more recom- 
mended him to the special care of the medical 
officer, I hastened into the street. 

But where was my horse? I had never once 
thought of him; so absorbed had been all my 
thoughts and feelings by this poor young man's 
piteous condition. The troops were marching rapidly 
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through, the Duke had passed on, the critical 
moment was at hand, and I was dismounted ! I 
ran in all directions, inquiring of everybody, but 
no tidings could I obtain of my horse. At last 
I started on foot on the road the troops were 
traversing. I was in an agony ; but when despairing 
of getting up to the General, a staff-officer appeared 
galloping back, on duty, from the front. I anxiously 
inquired of him if he had seen my horse, and to 
my indescribable joy he said he had, and that it had 
been caught by a soldier, who was a little in advance, 
leading him, in the hope of falling in with me. In 
a few minutes the officer executed his orders : 

" I will send your horse to you instantly, querido 
Don Juan," he cried as he dashed by, and in ten 
minutes the soldier came tearing along. He jumped 
off as soon as he saw me, and I was in the saddle 
in a moment, to my great delight, and galloping 
in search of the Duke. I found him superintending 
the descent, by a wooded defile, of a small body 
of his troops ; and as soon as this was effected he 
advanced with his cavahy escort of between two and 
three hundred men, and what was called la comr- 
pafiia, that is, a company of the Luchana infantry 
regiment, consisting of picked men, commanded 
by officers of great enterprize and merit ; this com- 
pany, so called, par excellence, always attended 
the Duke. 
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Passing by a' fort, now abandoned, we soon arrived 
close to the point where Spain is divided from Prance 
only by a small fordable stream, over which there is a 
little bridge. This point is called Dancharinea. On 
the opposite side of the bridge is the French Custom 
House, and a corps de garde. 

The first object that met my eyes on the Spanish 
border of the stream was a quantity of arms piled, and 
about half a battalion of French infantry drawn up on 
the other side. 

The Duke sent a staff officer with a trumpeter to 
sound a parley, and announce to the French authorities 
that the General-in-Chief of the Queen of Spain's army 
had arrived, and would be happy to have an interview 
with the officer commanding the French troops. He 
then advanced to within a short distance from the 
stream, accompanied by his staff, and escorted as 
before stated. 

The Sub-Prefect of the Department, the Military 
Commander, Colonel of the 37th French Infantry 
regiment of the line, and the other officers of the 
battalion having crossed the bridge on foot, the Duke 
dismounted to receive them, and a meeting of the 
most friendly nature took place. 

It was a very remarkable scene, and gave rise to a 
multitude of singular reflections. Only an hour or 
two before had Don Carlos, on this spot, been for a 
second time thrust out of the Peninsula, not merely 
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unregretted, but to the unbounded joy of the thousands 
who had been forced, by intrigue, and terror, to 
endure the miseries he had inflicted on them. His 
family, consisting of the Princess de Beira, his son, his 
nephew, Don Sebastian, and a host of persons 
> composing what was called his Court, were with him, 
and about three thousand Navarrese troops, who, 
having previously been disarmed, were instantly 
marched to a distance from the frontier, imder a 
French military guard. The arms were afterwards 
delivered up to the Queen's authorities. Don Carlos, 
his family, and immediate followers remained that 
night at a French town about two leagues from 
the frontier. 

The Generals Villareal £^nd Elio, and a great number 
of other chiefs and officers crossed into France with 
Don Carlos, who, I was informed, appeared to be under 
great trepidation ; asking the French authorities for 
protection for himself and family only, without making 
the slightest stipulation for the troops he had induced 
to remain with him to the last, and who had been kept 
in profound ignorance of the real state of things. They 
had heard something about a partial Convention with 
some battalions ; but were told that those Carlists who 
had accepted its terms had, after giving up their arms, 
been murdered, and that the places through which the 
Queen's troops passed had been sacked. 

The Duke conversed for about an hour with the 
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Sub-Prefect and the French officers, whom he invited 
to inspect his escort, and the company of guides, which 
were drawn up close at hand. They expressed their 
admiration of their brilliant appearance, and I must 
add, that they were as fine a specimen as could be seen 
of warlike troops. 

The escort, about two hundred and fifty men, were 
selected from different cavahy regiments of distinction. 
There were Cuirassiers, Grenadiers of the royal guard 
with their handsome for caps ; the Princesa Hussars 
in sky-blue jackets, and scarlet pelisses, trimmed with 
blact sheepskin ; Light Dragoons and Lancers, all well 
mounted and equipped. 

It was dusk before the Duke took leave of the 
French officers and returned to Urdax, where head- 
quarters remained two days, a division being quartered 
there and in the neighbouring villages. 

Great numbers of swords, belts, broken muskets, 
and cartridge boxes were lying in the shallow stream. 
I was told that they were cast there with indignation 
and violence by some of the deceived Carlist soldiers, 
on finding how completely they had been cajoled. 

Being anxious to despatch letters to England, I 
crossed the bridge, and rode to Ainhoa, which I 
reached in about a quarter of an hour. 

This French town was filled with Carlist refogees, 
and it was very difficult to obtain accommodation. 
During the night the rain fell in torrents, and as I 
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sat in the little room of which I had at length obtained 
possession, in a dwelling which was neither an inn nor 
a private house, but which had some of the attributes 
of each, the wind and pelting rain clattering at, and 
shaking the casement, I yielded to the influence of the 
medley of images with which my mind became crowded. 

Here was I, suddenly isolated from that military 
family with whom I had so long been living in perfect 
harmony, in the daily and cheerful participation in all 
the vicissitudes of a campaigning life ! Here was I, 
out of Spain, in Prance ; in a town filled with those 
of whom I had so long joined in ardent pursuit. 

What a variety of passions must there have been 
boiling up, that rainy night in the French town of 
Ainhoa! What jarrings, bickerings, recriminations! 
All was now accomplished, and laid bare; Don 
Carlos had vanished, and hundreds of his deluded 
followers were in jeopardy ! 

I slept but little, having several letters to write. 
Soon after daybreak I was on horseback, and on my 
way to Espelette, a town a few miles further, being 
anxious to deliver my letters in person to a French 
ofHcer who had kindly promised to take charge of and 
forward them. 

It was Sunday morning — all was peaceful; the 
country picturesque, the road flanked on each side by 
maisonnettes and chateaux; the valleys sprinkled 
with neat villages ; the matin beUs sounding from the 
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towers of their little churches, and the whole landscape 
presenting a tranquil and a holiday aspect. 

" And thou too, beloved and long-suflfering Spain !" 
said I to myself, " again shall thy mountains, and thy 
valleys, thy villages and thy cottages, thy mansions 
and thy temples, be irradiated by the bright beams of 
that sun of peace which has so long been obscured by 
the clouds of civil strife, by selfishness and corruption ! 
Quickly will I return to thee, and continue to watch 
thy destinies with the eye of aflfection/* 

Espelette was literally crammed with Carlist refugees 
waiting for passes for the diflferent dep6ts. The 
countenances of the majority bore the stamp not only of 
dejection but of irritation. 

On my way back I conversed with several of the 
Carlist military by whom the road was crowded. All 
said that they had been thoroughly deceived by Don 
Carlos and his creatures until the very last moment. 

They were overwhelmed with fiightful descriptions 
of the massacre of those who had confided in the 
Queen's General-in-Chief, and alarmed by the assurance 
that the same fate awaited all those who might either 
be made prisoners or surrender ; and when at last they 
arrived within sight of the French fi-ontier, and of a 
few companies of French troops drawn up on the other 
side of the stream for the purpose of disarming them, 
they were solemnly and impudently told that it was 
the advanced guard of the army that the King of the 
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French was about to send into Spain to combat for 
Don Carlos and crush the Queen's forces ! 

Loud and bitter were their execrations against those 
who had so cruelly deceived them. Instead of being 
on their return to their homes and peaceful occupations 
as they now found was the case with their former 
comrades, they were disarmed and helpless on a foreign 
soil, and wending their melancholy way to a French 
dep6t for refugees ! Gladly they told me, would 
they have become parties to the reconciliation of 
Bergara, and several of them declared with bitter 
earnestness, that if they could have believed that 
Don Carlos and his unprincipled agents were so 
deceiving them, not a man would have consented to 
enter France, nor would they have allowed Don Carlos, 
or any of his officers to do so. 

Mules and baggage-animals of all kinds, heavily 
laden with military equipage and luggage, encumbered 
the road. The muleteers informed me that this was 
the baggage of a chief, that of an Intendente or 
Empleado, and the others of officers and functionaries 
of whose names and titles I have no recollection: 
in a word, I surmised that a considerable portion of 
these goods and diattels were claimed by refugee 
Oxalateros. 

It was still early in the day when I returned to 
Urdax. 

I hastened to visit the poor young Carlist officer. 
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His pallid face brightened up as I entered the room : 
he stretched forth his hand and grasped mine with 
affectionate fervour. I warmly returned the pressure, 
under the influence of similar feelings, and sat down 
by his bed-side. 

To my inquiries he answered that every attention 
had been paid to him : but that he was weary from 
vrant of sleep. I did not like the expression of his 
countenance, but endeavoured to cheer him in every 
way that I could think of 

I seized the firstfavourable opportunity of ascertaining 
the medical officer's opinion of his patient's case, and 
was grieved to the heart to learn that there was scarcely 
a hope of his recovery. 

I returned to his bed-side, and comforted him to the 
best of my ability ; amongst other things I asked 
him whether he would wish any message to be delivered 
from him to friends who had crossed over to 
Prance. 

Poor fellow ! he looked wistfully at me, and after 
a time said in a whisper : 

" Mi hermano. My brother." 

*' Where is he P" said I in the same confidential 
tone. 

'\En Francia. Oh ! if I could but see him !" 

'* You shall see him : I will strive to bring him 
to you." 

He pressed my hand tohislips, the big tears flowing 
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from his expressive eyes : I was deeply affected, but 
endeavoured to conceal my emotion. 

" Tell me your brother's name and regiment, my 
dear friend," said I. 

''Don Antonio * * * Teniente de infanteria agre- 
"gado al — de Costilla,'^ whispered the anxious young 
officer. 

I noted it down, and told him that if by any exertion 
I could find his brother, I would be answerable for his 
coming to him without any risk. 

The poor fellow could only look his thanks for this 
simple act of duty on my part towards a fellow creature. 

Presently he said : 

" I wish to write a few words to my brother, in your 
book." 

I laid it before him, wiped his poor eyes, and the 
perspiration from his forehead, and propping him up as 
well as I could, put the pencil into his hand. 

First he wrote his own name beneath that of his 
brother just inscribed by me, and under it his ^rma or 
flourish, which in Spain is coiisidered even more sacred 
and binding than the signature. 

Then he slowly wrote the following words ; their 
affecting import is indelibly impressed on my memory. 

" Por Dios saca pose por despedirme de ti, por 
DioSf puedeis hacerlo sin cuidado. For God's sake, 
get a passport so that I may take leave of thee ; for 
<jod's sake, thou mayest do so without fear." 
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This shewed me that the sufferer had a presentiment 
that he should not hve: I could hardly m«i»ter my 
feelings. 

Laying him gently down again, and smoothing his 
pillow, I endeavoured to cheer and console him. A little 
broth was brought, he sipped it, and seemed somewhat 
r^eshed. I had hopes of him notwithstanding his 
own forebodings and the opinion of the medicalofficer. I 
am very apt to be sanguine in sudi cases, though in more 
than one instance I have been grievously mistaken. 

I was anxious to procure the advantage of the 
advice of the chief naedical officer of the army, who 
was a valued friend of mine, but who was not at 
hand when I first discovered the wounded Carlist 
officer. I knew that he would, of his own accord as 
well on account of his regard for me, do all that his 
skill could accomplish to save the patient, whom I 
prepared to expect this professional and friendly visit ; 
and then excusing myself for leaving him, by the 
assurance that I would forthwith ex&rt myself to bring 
about the speedy arrival of his brother, I took an 
affectionate leave of him and departed. 

My friend projnised to visit the Carlist officer, and 
faithfully performed that promise. 

I immediately wrote to the Spanish Consul at 
BayonnB, Sefior Gamboa, a most worthy gentleman 
with whom I had the honour of being personaUy 
acquainted, briefly describing the circumstances, and 
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earnestly begging that he would, both in his official and 
private capacity, use every exertion to obtain permission 
for the refugee Carlist officer to come to Urdax, and 
that he would grant him a passport, and supply 
him with the means of arriving rapidly at his suffering 
brother's bedside. 

Knowing that the post for Bayonne left Ainhoa in 
the course of the night, I again crossed the frontier, 
and rode thither, and dropped my letter into the office 
myself. 

I was much fatigued in body and mind by the 
strain upon both during the last eight and forty hours, 
and remained that night at the inn at Ainhoa. Early 
in the morning I retiuned to Spain, and on arriving 
at Urdax I rode at once to the hospital. 

In the capacious balcony above the entrance gate, a 
monk was leaning over the balustrade. I dismounted in 
haste, ascended the stairs rapidly, quietly entered theroom 
where I had left the patient sufferer the evening before, 
advanced towards the comer where his couch had been 
placed, found the mattress and bedstead there — but 
no occupant. 

As I was moving away with dismal forebodings, 
the monk and the medical officer entered the room. 

" Where is my poor young friend ?" I cried. 

" Amigo " said the monk in a gentle voice and with 
a benevolent smile, " AmigOy he is in a better place — 
in Heaven.*' 
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This was a severe blow to me, 

I learned that shortly after my departure on the 
preceding day my professional friend had arrived, and 
that after careful examination of the state of the patient, 
he had stated that there was no hope of saving his 
life, and that the case had been a hopeless one from 
the beginning. He quite approved of the treatment the 
unfortunate young officer had received. 

With the delicacy and benevolence natural to him, 
he had communicated the sad intelligence to the 
patient, who bowed with resignation to the decree of 
Providence, and expressed a desire to see a priest. 

The good friar, who was the only member of the 
monastic establishment at Urdax who had remained 
there, happened to be in the hospital at the time, 
visiting the wounded- He was summoned, and he 
administered the spiritual consolations and sacred 
offices of his church to the wounded officer, who, 
shortly afterwards, expired without a groan. , 

Internal hemorrhage in consequence of the gun- 
shot wound in his thigh was, I understood, the 
immediate cause of his death. 

" We buried him," said the good monk, " early this 
morning in the cemetery of our convent, after 
performing, the rites of our Holy Church." 

I respectfully thanked him for the Christian offices 
which he had performed, and took my leave of him 
with a heavy heart. 

L 2 
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I received a most kind letter in a day or two from 
my friend the Spanish Consul at Bayonne, tellmg me 
that he had immediately taken steps to discover the 
brother of the poor wounded officer, and to gain 
permission for him to come to Urdax. I instantly 
wrote to acquaint him with the melancholy cause for 
rendering these exertions no longer necessary ; telling 
him that I was sure he would break the sad news to 
the brother of the deceased with every caution and 
delicacy. 

I inquired if any papers or property were found in 
the pockets of the departed, in order that they might 
be sent to his brother ; but was assured that there was 
not anything. 

So my desire of saving the life of a fellow-creature 
was frustrated. It affected my spirits very much 
at first; but I eventually consoled myself with 
the reflection that everything had been done to 
comfort apd relieve the amiable young officer ; that his 
sufferings had been soothed by sympathy, and that he 
was relieved fi^om a career of trial, which we, his 
survivors, were still destined to pursue. 

The day after the flight of Don Carlos, a superior 
officer of the staff of the French General, Harispe, 
commanding in the department and one of his aides- 
de-camp, arrived at the Duke's head-quarters at Urdax, 
to congratulate him on the successful result of his 
operations; they were accompanied by the Spanish 
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Consul at Bayonne. A deputation from Zaragoza came 
the next day, consisting of two superior officers of the 
National Guard, representing that civic force, two 
members of the Provincial Deputation, and two of the 
Ayuntamiento. Each party was the bearer of an 
address of congratulation drawn up in the strongest 
terms, and expressing their full confidence that Aragon, 
Valencia, and Catalonia would, by a succession of the 
Duke's patriotic and well directed operations, be 
speedily released from the afflictions they were still 
enduring. 

The total extinction of the CarUst faction in 
Navarre and the Basque provinces was now immi- 
nent. The priest-militant Echevarria, Don Bastilio 
Garcia, and other chiefs, entered France on the 
following day from Vera with five Navarrese battalions. 
Three battalions from Estella laid down their arms at 
Puente la Reyna, and the strong forts close to it were 
abandoned. The celebrated Castle of Guevara in Alava 
soon surrendered ; and Zariategui crossed the French 
frontier at Roncesvalles with the skeletons of four 
battalions, the greater number of the men having 
previously left and retired to their homes and families. 

Extensive magazines of arms and ammunition were 
constantly being brought to light in various parts of 
the provinces, and delivered up to the Queen's 
authorities. All the Carlist forts were abandoned in 
succession, and hundreds of wretches who had been 
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committing outrages and horrors, at which humanity 
shudders, and who on the restoration of order would, 
had they remained on the soil which they had polluted 
with their crimes, have undergone condign punishment 
hy the sentence of the law escaped to France. 

In short, all was over, and felicitations poured in 
hourly from all quarters to the Pacificator — the title 
universally and justly given hy the people to the Duke, 
whose merit could only be equalled by his modesty. 

The interest of my subject has drawn me into a 
much longer description of these events than I had 
contemplated; yet I cannot make up my mind to 
curtail it ; for it is a faithful record of an historical fact, 
remarkable and important in its nature and conse- 
quences, shewing day by day, as it were, the real 
causes which produced it, and which I humbly venture 
to say could only have been ascertained by having 
been an eye-witness of, and a participator, as I was, in 
these memorable scenes. 
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The pacification of Navarre and the Basque 
provinces was hailed with universal enthusiasm, and 
brilliant festivals, of which I was a delighted eye- 
witness, were the outward signs of gratitude which 
were offered to the Duke de la Victoria wherever 
he passed on his way to Aragon, Valencia and 
Catalonia, to clear those suffering districts, also, from 
their oppressors. 

At Pamplona, Logrofio and Zaragoza, the public 
rejoicings were upon a magnificent scale; but the 
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most gratifying scenes were the unaffected mani- 
festations of delight on the part of the people, who 
had been so long enduring the calamities of civil 
war. 

This was a very different spectacle to that of a mere 
military triumph ; for although the public authorities, 
and all who could in any way contribute to the 
splendour of such a triumph, did so with hearty 
good-will, and great good taste and liberality, the 
tears of joy shed, the overflowings of grateful hearts, 
rushing around the Pacificator in every form that 
human nature, under its most benign influences, can 
dictate or supply, were of paramount interest to 
me. 

At no place were these feelings more strongly 
manifested than at Logrofio, which lay in the 
Duke's route to Aragon, in which city the public 
rejoicings were in a peculiar manner blended with 
domestic feelings ; for, as mentioned in a former part 
of this work, it was the residejice of the Duke's 
family. 

We left Estella, in Navarre, for Logrcrfio at six 
in the morning, and passed numbers of the late 
Carlist soldiers, Navarrese, on their way home, 
most of them carrying bundles on sticks over their 
shoulders, some accompanied by their mothers and 
other female relatives, who had apparently been to 
meet them, and all displaying in their demeanour 
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unequivocal signs of happiness at the changed state 
of affairs^ and saluting the Duke^ as he passed, with 
aifectionate respect. 

During a brief halt at Viana, we had the great 
pleasure of seeing the Duchess de la Victoria arrive 
in a carriage accompanied by some ladies. 

Her Grace was received by the Duke at the 
entrance of the house he temporarily occupied, and 
the general officers, the Duke's staff, and all who 
accompanied head-quarters, paid their respects to 
tiliat amiable and accomplished lady, who had endeared 
herself to all by her kindness and hospitality. 

Shortly afterwards, her Grace re-entered her car- 
riage, and escorted by the Duke and his General, 
and other officers, on horseback, returned towards 
Logrofio. 

At a short distance from the city, two members 
of the Provincial Deputation, on horsebadc, met the 
Duke, and complimented him on his arrival; and 
the National Guards were drawn up on each side 
of the road, which was also thronged with the in- 
habitants anxious to congratulate the General; who 
having crossed the fortified stone bridge over the 
Ebro, was met at the gate of the town by the 
municipal authorities, and was harangued by the 
chief magistrate as the Pacificator of his country. 

A triumphal car was in attendance, which his 
Grace was prevailed upon to ascend. The houses 
were adorned with rich draperies suspended from 
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the balconies, and the crowd was so dense that it 
was with difficiilty that the car could be moved 
along by the people, who had taken the horses from 
it, and thus, amidst the hearty acclamations of his 
fellow citizens, Espartero was escorted by them to 
his own house. 

At night, the town was illuminated, as well as 
on the three following nights. The next evening, there 
was a grand representation at the theatre, and two 
public balls were given there. 

Head-quarters remained a week at Logrofio — a 
week of uninterrupted rejoicing. No part of Spain 
had suflfered more severely from the burthens inci- 
dental to the civil war than the province of 
La Rioja; therefore its population were grateful 
beyond measure for the relief from them. 

The Duchess de la Victoria gave a grand ball 
during our stay at Logrofio. It was to me most 
pleasing to see there assembled in apparently happy 
union, the officers of the two lately hostile armies 
dancing in the same quadrilles, and the amiable host 
and hostess paying equal attention to all. 

Alas ! faithlessness and treachery lurked under 
these fair appearances, and this military union was 
but a prelude to that military apostacy and corruption, 
whereby the growing liberties of distracted Spain 
have — for a time only I firmly believe — been 
blighted. 

In order to celebrate in the most popular manner 
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the pacification consummated at Bergara, the Ayun- 
tamiento of Logrotio had made arrangements for 
three corridas de toros, or bull-fights ; those truly 
Spanish pastimes, without which no public festivals, 
on grand occasions, are complete. 

The most celebrated picador in Spain^ Francisco 
Sevilla, was engaged, as well as two other picadores 
of note ; and although the famous matador , Montes, 
did not attend, Juan Leon, primer espada de la 
corte, with a cimdrilla^ or company, of handerilliros 
and chulos, were sent for fi'om Madrid on this 
occasion. 

The Plaza de Toros of Logrofio is an antique 
square, which excepting when the corridas take 
place, is a thoroughfare not far firom one of the 
town-gates. Its ordinary aspect is solitary and 
dismantled ; the wooden balustrades of the balcones, 
or palcoSy looking like railings in front of fi^ 
tenements perched upon columns many feet higher 
than the ground ; and yet there is an air of faded 
taste and elegance in the place. The painted fa9ade 
of the tribune for the authorities, the entrance to 
the theatre, which, if I recollect rightly, is attached 
to the plaza; and various other artistical adorn- 
ments which had become tarnished by exposure 
to the weather, had often struck me as very peculiar 
features in this old plaza. 

But when I entered it on the grand day of the 
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three appointed for the corridas^ when the ^lite 
of the inhabitants, and crowds of the population 
of all classes attended, it appeared as though all had 
been metamorphosed by the hand of some sapient 
and powerfiil magician. 

I found myself in a beautiful amphitheatre, with 
its double barrier of stout wood, painted so as to 
imitate marble ; its rows of seats all roimd rising 
one above the other, and over them the tribimes 
of the authorities and of the Duke de la Victoria, 
decorated with costly draperies, the other palcos, 
or boxes, and balcones more or less ornamented, and 
occupied by beautiful ladies, attended by cavaliers 
and officers in varied uniforms. The rows of seats 
were well filled by general spectators, and the lower 
benches, close to the barrier, tenanted by amateurs of 
all grades. 

It was a beautiful afternoon at the end of September. 
Just as we arrived, the arena, canopied only by the 
clear blue sky, and partially gilded by a slanting sheet 
of rich light fix)m a declining sim, was about to be 
cleared of the strollers who had congregated there. 

As I was about to ascend to a palco by the stair at 
the back, a Spanish friend, one of a party who were 
entering at the same time, gaily arrested my progress, 
saying : 

" Nay, nay, amigo Don Juan, come with us." 

His companions united in the joyous invitation, and 
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away we went together, not to a tribune, orapaZco, or 
a halcoUy but to the seats dose to the barrier, the 
chosen spot for amateurs, where every action and 
glance both of bulls and bull-fighters can be scanned 
and criticised. When we got there I found that one 
of my English friends had also joined the party, 
evidently all resolved, from the beginning, to mingle 
with the people, and thoroughly enter into the sport. 

The despejo de la plaza was performed by the 
National Guards, under the command of an officer of 
the same. Great pride is taken in clearing the arena 
in this military manner, with cahnness, elegance, and 
effect. I cannot describe the manoeuvre exactly; 
suffice it to say that, branching oflF from the centre, 
in star-like fashion, with shouldered arms, the 
NacionaleSy to the sound of a military band, involved 
all stragglers in a living net-work, into which I must 
say they most willingly entered enjoying the despejo 
or clearing the arena of their persons as much as 
the grave looking but good natured Nadonales 
themselves. 

And now the circus is disencumbered, and the 
master of the ceremonies, on horseback, dressed in 
the ancient Spanish costiune, black, with short doak, 
hat turned up in front, with a plume of black feathers ; 
the three picador eSy also on horseback ; and the mata- 
dor es^ the handerilUros and chulos in their picturesque, 
elegant costumes and silken cloaks of divers brilliant 
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colours ; and the four beautiful and powerful mules 
abreast, adorned with ribbons, and animated by the 
tinkling beDs fixed round their necks, and held in by 
muscular active lacqueys, are proceeding in procession 
to salute the authorities and the gallant Duke : but I 
will not attempt to give a regular description of a 
Corrida de Toros. 

The day's diversion was very exciting. There 
were seven Navarrese bulls : some of them valiant, 
determined and active. 

Sevilla was dangerously injured ; one of the fiercest 
bulls having, when that celebrated picador was in the 
act of turning him aside with his spear, thrust his horns 
into the horse's belly, and lifted xip with them horse, 
heavy saddle and stalwart man, butting and tossing, 
and lashing his tail, xmtil he forced the poor animal to 
stand for an instant, erect on his hind legs, and then 
fall back with a crash, while Sevilla lay under him 
apparently lifeless, crushed by the ponderous saddle 
and the struggling horse, firom whom the infuriated 
bull was with great difficulty drawn off by the 
matadores, banderilleros and chulos. 

Sevilla lay for a time senseless ; but he revived at 
length sufficiently to be borne away in a deplorable 
state. He recovered, I believe, after several months 
of great suffering. 

Some of the bulls were not so valiente as this 
terrible creature ; and then the hoots, and cries. 
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and taunts of the populace were vehement and 
continued, as well as when any of the lidiadoreSy oi* 
combatants, did not conduct themselves with due 
spirit, or when some wag had fixed a ludicrous epithet 
upon one of the said lidiadoreSy who at once became 
a mark for ridicule wherever he passed within the 
circumference of the arena. 

The focus of the most pithy of these jeers and 
jokes was the spot where our merry party were 
congregated. Here was liberty of speech and action 
with a vengeance ! Wit, and laughter, and drollery, 
prevailed without interruption, and the people seeing 
how we entered into their recreations, devoured our 
looks, and words, and gestures. 

As for me, though I had often been present at 
Corridas de Toros in different parts of Spain, my 
seat had hitherto been in the palcosy or halcones ; 
this, therefore, was quite a new scene. 

Gentle reader ! think not ill of me when I confess 
that I thoroughly enjoyed the fun. I roared as 
loudly as the rest. I hissed the cobardes (though 
I am sure I should have been a cobarde myself, had I 
been exposed to the dangers surrounding those we 
cried out against), I made all manner of mistakes in 
Spanish, which all aroimd me laughed at and enjoyed, 
and so did I ; — ^I threw my hat into the arena as 
a chicken-hearted bull was tearing round it, amidst 
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hoots and deafening whistles, the bull just butting at 
the hat as it rolled before his afirighted eyes, and 
nearly throwing himself down by attempting to strike 
it out of his way ; and what is more curious, I got 
the hat back again, after seeing it tossed amongst the 
crowd by a chulOy who was lightly springing, with his 
silken cloak rolled up in his hand, to flash it open 
into the bull's face, and recal him, if possible, to 
pugnacious sentim^its. 

It was dusk when the last of the seven buDs 
leaped into the arena from the encierro^ or den 
where the animals are kept untU their turn arrives 
for the combat. 

All round the amphitheatre were seen sparks 
gUstening in quick succession, like fire-flies in tropical 
countries. This was occasioned by the striking 
of lights for their dgarros by the male spectators. 
The effiect was unique. 

The shouts and cries now became deafening. 
Several men leaped into the cerco, contrary to the 
regulations — it was out of the question to attempt to 
prevent them — ^and the indistinct view of the roaring 
bull galloping round, increased the general excitement. 

" Let us light up the plaza /" cried some pne 
at my side. "Paper! paper! A phosphorous 
match !" 

In a second, a light was struck, and each of us, 
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as though by instinct, rummaged his pockets and 
produced every bit of paper he could find, and 
twisting some up, lighted it. 

There must have been at least a dozen of us, 
every one holding his paper-torch high above his 
head, thus causing a brilliant, though an evanescent, 
illumination in that quarter. 

Clapping of hands was heard all round the amphi- 
theatre, and cries of: 

" Bien I Men ! Mas luces ! mas luces r 

We should not have been able to comply with 
this universal cry of " more lights !" had not some 
of our gay companions received their newspapers 
from Madrid, just before starting for the bull-fight ; 
and being too full of the all-absorbing subject then 
on the carpet to read metropolitan news, they stuffed 
the journals into their pockets without opening them, 
or even tearing off the labels. The journals, minis- 
terial, opposition, or merely literary, or artistical, 
were torn into strips without a moment's hesitation, 
and distributed amongst us ; and when these vehicles 
of public opinion and taste shone forth from a dozen 
or more liberal hands', the amphitheatre rang^ with 
encouraging vivas ! and we felt that we wiere really 
enlightening, and conferring a manifest benefit on the 
people. 

And the bull was killed, and the lights went 
out, and we joyously made the best of our way 
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to our respective quarters, — and so eads the sketch 
of my adventures at the Corrida de Toros of 
Logrofio. 

Before taking leave of Logrofio^ let me say that 
although its garrison disgraced itself by joining in 
the pronunciamentos, and that city has been coerced 
into submission to the present unprindpled system 
of government, I have every reason to feel confident 
that the respectable portion of the inhabitants bitterly 
deplore the ungrateful return which has been made 
for the eminent services rendered by the Duke de la 
Victoria to his coimtry, and that his Grace and his 
amiable Duchess are revered in a place where their 
high and endearing qualities are so well, and so 
beneficially known. 

After a few days' sojourn at Zaragoza, the Duke, 
left it, accompanied by the blessings of the inha- 
bitants of that heroic city, to whom the frankness of 
his character and his unaffected manners had endeared 
him, in order to seek for, and root out the monsters 
who were still scourging the other parts of the 
country. He was met in the villages through which 
he parsed by the whole population, who had decorated 
the exterior of their humble dwellings to the best 
of their ability, and who displayed all the genuine 
and affecting signs of respect, and hope, and joy. 
The women were almost all in tears, and their sobs 
checked the utterance of their congratulations. Eveiy 
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heart was full, and every countenance bore unequi- 
vocal marks of rdief from the heavy load of care 
under which those afBicted people had so long 
groaned. 

At a village called Fuentes de Ebro, which was 
our first halt, a number of hardy Aragonesepeasants 
went at night to the front of the GeneraKs house, 
preceded by a man bearing a large glass lantern^ 
fixed on the Uyp of a pole, and there, to the sound 
of guitars, they sang appropriate verses and impro- 
visations set to the inspiriting provincial air of La 
Jota Aragon^sa. 

Well might these poor people rejoice ! Only a 
week before, half-a-dozen rufiians, calling themselves 
soldiers belongmg to the royal (!) army, commanded by 
the Duke de Morella — aliaa Cabrera — entered that 
small place, Fuentes de Ebro, which is only four leagues 
from Zaragoza, and demanded six hundred dollars, 
^Hliich not being forthcoming, they carried off four 
pudientes to Oliete, one of the places where Cabrera 
had a depdt for the product of his exactions. Hiere 
they remained in confinement untQ three hundred 
dollars had -been colledted, with great difficulty, and 
sent for their ransom. 

AU the flocks of sheep and cattle bebnging to 
the farmers had also long been carried off by 
Cabrera's people. 
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The returned captives stated that the depdt at Oliete 
was suddenly broken up, in consequence of the 
approach of the Queen's army. 

I pass over the six months necessarily devoted 
to preparations for attacking and taking the Castles 
of Segura and Castillote, stating only that the Duke 
wisely commenced his operations in the month of 
February, under the disadvantages of that early 
season, and particularly bad weather, which rendered 
it extremely difficult to get up his artillery and stores. 
But he felt the value of time; that he had much 
work before him, and that all depended upon 
finishing the war in Catalonia before the approach 
of winter. 

Segura and Castillote fell. The town of Castillote, 
which is one of the best in Lower Aragoii, is com- 
manded by the castle, which was very strong, both 
from its position on the summit of a lofty peak, 
the great strength of its walls and the new works 
added to the ancient defences. From the nature 
of the groimd in the vicinity it was very difficult 
to fix upon suitable spots for our batteries, but 
all was accomplished by the Duke's personal super- 
intendence, and the energy of those under his 
command; and after three days of a most vigorous 
attack from heavy artillery and mortars, and a 
staunch and gallant defence by the besieged, the 
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castle capitulated, having been previously reduced 
almost to a mass of ruins. 

By these early and successful attacks upon two 
of the strongholds of the rebels in Lower Aragon, 
in spite of the severe weather, the Duke was enabled 
by the middle of April to commence his operations 
against the important town and strong castle of 
Morella, in Valencia, which it was given out Cabrera 
was resolved to defend to the last. 

The town of Monroyo, on the edge of the 
kingdom of Valencia, was fixed upon by the Duke 
as the point for establishing his dep6ts, hospitals, &c., 
preparatory to the siege of Morella. We accordingly 
marched from a small place called Aguaviva, and 
arrived in about four hours at Monroyo, on the 25th 
of April, 1840. 

The whole Aragonese, Valencian, and Catalonian 
factions, concentrated under Cabrera's immediate 
command, were expected to be vigorously employed, 
co-operatively, for the defence of Morella, by falling 
upon the Queen's forces in places which the knowledge 
of the coimtry and its commanding points would 
enable the enemy to select ; in cutting off supplies, 
and by every other stratagem and. effort that a 
practised enemy could make, having the aid of the 
people — though only through a system of terror — at 
his command. 

So we girded up our loins for a desperate struggle. 
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but with the fiiH confidence of coming out of it with 
flying colours. 

Monroyo, so called from a moui^t of red earth 
which rises .dose to the town,, bore the marks of the 
wanton course of destaruction pursued, by those who 
arrogated to themselves the title of champions of the 
people and their religion* 

At the approach of a division of the Queen's army 
about a fortnight before, these Vandals set fire to 
the diiurch, a large and handsome edifice, and it was 
destroyed excepting the bare walls. The Palado 
belonging to the Infante Don Francisco de Paula, as 
well as several other edifices and a great number of 
houses were also set on fire, and then the incendiaries 
evacuated the place, which must have been entirely 
destroyed but for the timely arrival of the Queen's 
division; every ofiicer and soldier exerting himself 
to extinguish or stay the progress of the flames, 
and to save the property of the inhabitants from 
destruction. 

At a village called La Pobleta, on the road from 
Monroyo to Morella, five or six companies of Carlists 
entered in the middle of the night, forced the 
inhabitants to rise from their beds, and instantly to 
quit the place (some, I was informed by respectable 
parties, not having had time to put their clothes on) 
and then the fiirniture was heaped together in each 
house, and set fire to. In a few hours the whole 
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village was reduced to a heap of rubbish ; .the poor 
people wandering about houseless and half naked, 
every particle of their property having been wantonly 
consigned to the flames. These acts of Vandalism 
had not the slightest shadow of an excuse, for they 
could not in any way impede the progress of the 
Queen's army. 

Yet, in foreign countries many, perhaps, were 
induced to beHeve that the people of Valencia, 
and Catalonia voluntarily abandoned and destroyed 
their houses and property — a la Moscow — in order 
to sacrifice a host of invading strangers, instead of 
these atrocities having been perpetrated by a savage 
faction on the approach of the deliverers of the 
country firom their hatred presence. 

These facts are worthy of record ; and it may also 
be as well to repeat here, what was stated in a former 
part of this work, that in this portion of the country 
the faction dominated by means of intimidation and 
cruelty, not at any time by the force of public 
opinion. It was not a question of Fa^ro$ as was the 
case, for a time, with regard to the Basques and 
Navarrese, 

Thus it was that the inhabitants of Monroyo and 
other places received the Queen's forces with open 
arms as their benefactors ; bitterly describing the 
cruelties of all kinds they had so long endured, and 
demanding arms, wherewith to defend themselves 
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against the malvados, the tunanteSy as they empha- 
tically called their ferocious oppressors. 

A few days before we marched from Aguaviva 
for Mom*oyo, about a hundred and fifty prisoners 
arrived who had been taken by General Zurbano in 
a dashing attack on a commanding position called 
El Calvario de Bezeite^ near the town of that name. 
They arrived in the evening, and were lodged in the 
church. On visiting it shortly afterwards I found the 
Duke's staff officers superintending the issuing of 
rations to them, and making the best practicable 
arrangements for their accommodation for the 
moment. 

They were all lean, pale, miserable-looking, badly 
clothed youths of from fifteen to eighteen. I wandered 
about in the chiaroscuro of the lofty church — ^there 
was only a dim lamp suspended here and there — and 
contemplated with melancholy interest these poor 
youths. Some were reclining on the moveable 
oaken benches ranged along the nave, others were 
lying on the floor ; they were lads from the same 
place, and had naturally congregated together. As I 
passed one of these parties, whose half-famished looks 
evinced the privations to which they had been 
exposed, but who now were sharing the provisions 
supplied by their humane captors, two lads addressed 
me, inquiring, in the simplicity of their hearts, whether 
I knew Sefiores So-and-so, of Such-a-place, their native 
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village, and if I could give them any information 
about them. 

" My good lads," Lsaid, " I am sorry not to be 
able to give you the desired information ; but this I 
can tell you, that you will very soon be able to 
ascertain all particulars yoursdves." 

" Do you think so, Sefior ?" they both cried at 
once. 

" Certainly : and how was it that you became 
soldiers ?" 

" Sefior, we were dragged from our homes by the 
RealistaSy and have ever since been panting to 
return ; but we were afraid to try, because if caught 
in the attempt we knew we should be shot : many of 
our companions have thus perished; but we were 
rejoiced at the chance of being taken prisoners 
by Espartero's troops. When the Realistas ran 
away we remained, and voluntarily gave ourselves 
up at once, and we are grateful for the kindness now 
bestowed upon us." 

Thus I went on from group to group, hearing 
similar histories from all, and cheering the poor 
simple-minded youths with the assurance that ere 
long they would again be with their families and 
friends. No doubt, the prisoners who had found 
shelter in the sanctuary, and had been nourished by 
the Christian care of those whom they had been 
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taught by the Realistas to look upon as ferocious 
invaders, slept under the holy roof more tranquilly 
than they had for many a long and anxious 
night. . 

It is this docile and unsophisticated Spanish 
peasantry that form the ground-work, I trust, of the 
renovation of that now adventurer-ridden nation : or 
at all events they and the equally estimable middle 
class deserve to be freed from the effects of the 
intrigues and persecutions of those political mounte- 
banks, who are continually unsettling, pillaging, and 
sacrificing them. 

. A friend at Zaragoza had been so kind as to give 
me several letters of introduction for different places, 
and amongst others tq a lady at Pefiaroya, a town 
about five miles from JMonroyo. 
> This lady had sent me one or two messages by 
office's stationed at Pe&aroy a, and who had visited head- 
quarters, to say that she had received a letter from 
the gentleman at Zaragoza, speaking of me, and. that 
she should, be happy to see me, and to render 
my stay in her neighbourhood as agreeable as 
possible. . 

I therefore rode over one morning to see her. She 
was a rather elderly widow lady, and one of the 
principal persons in the town. She received me with 
much kindness. I spent several hoiu-s at Pefiaroya, 
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partly with the amiable old genUewoman, and. the 
remainder in visiting and gossiping with my numerous 
friends among the officers of the garrison, and in 
going over the strong fort built by the Carlists, and 
now in possession of the Queen's farces. 

The road between Pefiaroya and Monroyo was very 
rugged, but the country is interesting. On my way 
back to the latter town I visited the Ermita of 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Puente— our Lady of the 
Fountain — Patroness of Pefiaroya, from which place 
the Ermita is but a short distance. 

The building is extensive, though it was then 
occupied only by an old woman, her daughter^ a 
comely person of about forty, and her grand-daughter, 
a pretty girl of fifteen. 

There is a large court-yard with arcades round it, 
and the apartments are entered by a strong door 
studded with massive nails. These apartments 
consist of the rooms inhabited by the ErmitaAo^ or 
hermit, in charge of the place, who was then absent ; 
of lodging-rooms for the pilgrims who arrive at 
stated periods, and a spacious kitchen where the 
devotees have the privil^e of cooking their 
meals. 

Just outside the great gates is the fuente, or 
fountain, over which the Holy Virgin is said to extend 
her special protection. There is a row of fifteen 
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metal pipes through which streams of delicious 
water flow into a trough beneath them. Over the 
fountain is a sculptured stone figure of the Virgin 
with the infant Jesus in her arms. 

The chapel, built by the Knights Templars is 
handsome, and all along a thick beam which supports 
the elevated choir, are curious antique paintings of 
Knights Templars, armed cap-a-piCy on their war- 
horses, which are also represented as being covered 
with costly armour. 

Just within the great gates of the chapel a horse- 
shoe is embedded in the pavement, with an inscription 
round it, - cut in the stone, and in the Catalan 
language, relating how the Moorish Governor 
of Morella, when on his way to claim the contri- 
butions levied on the inhabitants, arrived at this 
church when it was filled with devout Christians 
hearing mass ; and how he impiously atteriipted to ride 
in amongst them, but that his horse, on touching 
the floor of the church, fell down on one knee and the 
shoe dropped off. This extraordinary event was 
considered by the faithful to be a proof that even 
dumb animals adored the Saviour of the world on 
entering his holy temple. So the horse-shoe was 
fixed in the pavement, and is displayed as a 
miraculous object to this day. 

Suspended by the sides of the altar were a number 
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of ex-votoSy or miniature models, in wax, of maimed 
limbs and other parts of the human body, deposited 
there by those who have been cured of their maladies 
and infirmities by addressing their prayers to Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Fuente. There is also a rough painting 
representing a woman in a penitent's dress and 
dasping a crucifix on her knees under a gibbet, from 
the top of which are suspended three broken ropes, 
three other ends, matching them, being seen sticking 
up firom the back of the woman's neck. On a ladder 
reclining against the gibbet, is the verdugo, or 
executioner, with one leg on an upper rail of the 
ladder, the other extended behind him like an opera 
dancer's, his body being thus thrust forward, and one 
arm stretched downwards towards the poor woman, 
who, setting at nought his tender solicitations, 
appears to be heartily invoking the aid of our Lady of 
the Foimtain. At the foot of the ladder stands a 
monk, who seems to be calling to the executioner to 
come down, for that his occupation is, in this case, 
gone : the legend being that the poor woman was 
innocent of the crime for which she had been unjustly 
condemned to be hanged ; that three times she was 
suspended by the halter and turned oflF, but that, by 
virtue of her prayers to Nuestra Sefiora de la Fuente, 
the rope had broken each time, and she had descended 
to the groimd unhiut. This miraculous interposition 
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caused her to be pardoned, and her innocence was 
afterwards fully proved. 

The extensive estates called encomiendas in this 
part of the country, now bdonging to the Infante Don 
Francisco, were formerly the property of the Knights 
Templars. 
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Not only was the large church at Monroyo 
destroyed, as before mentioned, but the only other 
religious edifice, a small chapel in another part of the 
town, was also burnt down by the Carlists; the 
consequence was that the inhabitants had been 
obliged to assemble in a room where one of the Ouras 
performed divine service. A rough wooden cross 
was fixed on the roof of the house to denote the 
sacred purpose to which it had been dedicated, and 
the people were summoned at the proper periods by a 
hand-bell rung by a boy leaning out of one of the 
attic windows. 
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The destruction of churches and other religious 
edifices -gave the finishing blow to any attachment 
to the cause of the Realistas that might have existed 
among those who had suflfered themselves to be 
persuaded that they were the champions of religion. 
In my rides, and walks, and visits, people of all 
classes vehemently expressed their disgust and 
horror. 

"Yes, yes," they would say, "we know them 
thoroughly now; they will soon meet with the 
punishment due to their crimes — since they burnt the 
churches, all has gone against them. God is against 
them." 

Here, as at many other places where the churches 
were either too small, or necessarily fortified and 
devoted to the purposes of store-houses for provisions 
and ammunition, military mass was performed on 
Simdays and festivals in the open air outside the 
town. 

On a space of ground bordered by olive groves and 
luxuriant vineyards, the bold moimtain outline — on 
which here and there perhaps might he seen the 
enemy's videttes, and guerrillas — ^forming a magnifi- 
cent fi^me-work to the picture ; on such a spot would 
be seen the troops assembling ; each battalion marching 
out of the town or village, with its full military band 
playing, and forming, on the appointed ground. In 
the centre a table covered with the best adornment 
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that could be procured, served for an altar, on which a 
military chaplain had arranged the sacred vessels 
and missals. Then were seen the peasant women 
arriving in haste to attend mass, or seating themselves 
quietly on the ground waiting for the commencement 
of the service, to which they, as well as their male 
relatives and connexions, would pay the most devout 
attention. 

It was a solemn and a touching spectacle when the 
priest, clothed in his vestments, elevated the host in 
the air, amid the clangour of the military music ; the 
soldiers presenting arms, groups of officers bending 
the knee ; the peasants, men and women, devoutly 
kneeling and crossing themselves, and the sun shedding 
a gorgeous lustre over the whole. 

Sometimes I have seen the table-altar established 
just inside a balcony, looking into a plaza ; the priest 
officiating in the balcony itself. This also produced a 
singular and striking effect, the troops and people 
being assembled in the plaza below. 

Pleasant to me are the reminiscences of the days, 
and months, and years I passed with the Spanish army. 
The spirits of the soldiers never flagged, even in 
the midst of the severest privations and fatigues ; 
on the contrary, they invented all manner of contri- 
vances to overcome their inconveniences, supplying 
the lack of comfort by an abundance of patience and 
cheerfulness. 
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Clad in a loose tattered grey great coat, without a 
shoe to his foot, or at all events perhaps only hempen 
sandals in shreds, on the march, the Spanish soldier 
has perhaps preserved in his mochilo, or havresack, a 
pair of half-worn shoes, and a pair of coarse but white 
linen trousers. 

When halting for a day or two in some country 
place with his battalion, how he will furbish him- 
self up for parade or inspection, and to lucir, or 
shine, before the rrmchachas ! 

His first excursion is to the river early in the 
morning : there he washes perhaps his only shirt, and 
his holiday trousers. He is cool and comfortable in his 
light and airy dressing gown — the tattered grey great 
coat — and having spread out his washing on the grass 
or pebbles beside him, he sits down to pay due attention 
to the object of his particular regard and affection — 
his musket. He takes off the lock, disengages the 
barrel from the stock, examines minutely and cleans 
the former ; then with ramrod and rag he washes, 
and dioroughly cleanses the barrel, leaving it to 
drain in a sloping direction, whilst he turns the shirt 
and trousers ; all the while humming some tune that 
reminds him of home, or chanting his improvisations 
about something which has occurred on the march, or in 
some encounter with the enemy, or in his billet Then 
he begins to dry the inside and to polish the outside 
of his musket-barrel, until it is as bright as silver ; he 
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then fixes the whole upon the stock, and, when com- 
plete, holds it up for admiration before his delighted 

Meanwhile the trousers and shirt have become 
partially dry ; the former he stretches out, and folds 
with care, and places under his arm ; the latter he ties 
by the arms round his forehead, letting it hang behind 
over his neck and shoulders, and taking up his brilliant 
musket he marches off against the wind, in a stately 
manner, the shirt being thus blown about ; its owner 
transforming himself into an ambulating clothes' line. 
As there are neither manglers nor ironers in the place, 
he gets a comrade to hold firmly the waistband of the 
trousers, whilst he pulls away at the legs ; they are 
then folded again; and having been thus pressed 
together for an hour or two, they are uadoubled, 
laid to dry and bleadi in the sun, and look almost 
as well as though they had gone through the hands 
of an accomplished laimdress. 

Let me not forget to add diat the gallant soldier 
is not alone by the riv^-'s edge. Many of his 
comrades are there similarly employed ; and the 
patrofuis and mudiochas of the place are there 
also in great numbers, washing in the river, or 
fetchii^ water; and gaily do all spend the passing 
hour. 

By the by, although my soldier is shirtless whilst 
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washing and drying his only camisay his chest is 
sheltered by what, is called the p^to^ which is a sort 
of plastron, or stufFed stomacher made of dark 
printed calico, or stout linen, and suspended round 
the neck by a strong tape, or a strap. When the 
uniform or great coat is buttoned over this it imparts 
a cuirass-like form to the bust. 

The Spanish soldier frequently keeps a rosary, or 
perhaps a charm in this peto^ and he stuffs into it 
any little valuables he may possess. It always 
appeared to me that it must swelter the men in 
their marches in hot weather ; but they seemed to- 
think differently, and assuredly they must have been 
the best judges. I imagine the peto might serve 
as a defence against spent musket-balls. 

I happened once at Teruel, in Lower Aragon, to be 
lodged next door to a barber's shop. The Spanish 
barbers are, for the most part, still surgeon-barbers, 
and go through a regular course of study to fit 
themselves for that profession. 

In addition to the barber's-pole projecting fi-om 
the door-side, a shallow brazen bason hangs up, 
a semi-circular piece being cut out off the broad 
rim, so as to allow it to be held comfortably under 
the chin by the person being shaved, whilst the 
operator washes, and soaps, and lathers the chin 
with his hand: this barber's bason is indeed the 
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type of the celebrated helmet of Mambrino, described 
by the immortal Cervantes. Besides this there is 
frequently a sign over the door representing a leg 
and foot, the latter resting in a bason, and the blood 
flowing from it ; thus designating that phlebotomy is 
also practised within : bleeding in the foot is very 
frequent in Spain. 

Like Figaro, the Spanish barbers of the present 
day are generally good guitar-players ; and, as in all 
other countries, their shops are capital places for 
enjoying a dish of gossip. 

The division had been marching about for several 
days, in hot and dusty weather, and the men had 
had no time to get shaved. Those belonging to a 
company of — I forget what battalion— came with a 
non-commissioned officer, and I suppose a regimental 
barber or two, to undergo the operation of having 
their chins reaped at the barber's near my quarters. 
I was highly amused, as leaning over my balcony I 
observed the soldiers going into the shop one by one, 
then coming out with their faces lathered all over, 
waiting with the utmost gravity and patience to be 
called in again to have .the razor applied ; and, 
when duly shorn, to see them run out leaping and 
laughing at their still belathered conarades. 

One of the estimable characteristics of the Spanish 
soldier is — ^his fairness and generosity. I have 
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seen many instances of the latter, when provi- 
visions have been short. Invariably when any of 
them happened by any chance to have obtained some 
extra supply, I have seen them dividing it with their 
comrades with hearty good-will. At times and places 
where the forces could have their regular ranchos, or 
messes, it was very pleasant to see them in the open 
air, with a large camp-kettle in the centre of a circle 
formed by perhaps twenty men. This kettle was 
filled to the brim with the boiling-hot meal, consisting 
of rice, ahiviaSy or haricots, and tocinOy or bacon cut 
into small square pieces, the whole mixed up together 
and seasoned with red pepper : and an excellent 
ration it is. 

Well, each man having a wooden spoon in his 
hand, advances towards the camp-kettle in his turn, 
fills his spoon with its savoury contents, and retires 
backwards to his place, where he eats his spoonful, 
and then again in his turn, advances and refills it. 
This routine goes on until the whole is consumed. 
Never — and I have often stood looking at them— never 
did I see any greediness, or bickering; but quite 
the reverse. The most- polished gentlemen seated 
at the very highest tables, could not conduct 
themselves with more quiet decorum, than the poor 
Spanish soldiers standing around the camp-kettle, 
eating the rancho. 
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Poor fellows 1 how attached they were to Espar- 
tero ! — and with reason^ for he always took every 
possible care of, and was a father to them. Let it 
be recollected that the soldiers who sold themselves in 
the late disgraceful pronunciamentos were not Espar- 
tero's soldiers, of whom the greater nmnber obtained 
their discharges soon after the termination of the 
civil war; and many of them, when the Duke was 
on his march with a set of new and faithless 
followers, came in their peasant's dresses, as he was 
passing near the homes to which they had honoiu-ably 
retired, asked for an interview, recalled themselves to 
his recollection, and offered their persons, their ser- 
vices, and what little they possessed, to their beloved 
General. This I can vouch for as a fact, so highly 
honourable to all parties. 

On the march I have constantly seen the Duke 
cause his own servants to lift some foot-sore, or 
exhausted soldier, on his spare horses. On one 
occasion, which just now occurs to me, a poor feUow 
was lying by the road-side on a hot day, quite unable 
to move on. Espartero halted, alighted, spoke to the 
fatigued soldier kindly ; and then ordered him to be 
mounted on his own horse — a fine black charger. 
The poor man was abashed, and tried to excuse 
himself; but the General spoke to him with a 
soldier's frankness, and the man was hoisted on the 
horse. Espartero walked on alone. 
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There was the dusty soldier, with havresack and 
in canteen on his back, shako on his head, and 
trousers drawn up to his knees, shewing his bare 
legs, riding solemnly on his General's charger at the 
head of the staflF, while we were unable to suppress our 
smiles at the queer figure he appeared. He was weak, 
and therefore stooped ; the shako seemed too heavy 
for his head, which loUed about from side to side ; 
and although we could not see his face, one felt sure 
from the expression of his shako, back, and legs, that 
he felt out of liis place, and wished himself with his 
regiment : even the tin canteen got loose somehow, 
and dangled all awry. At last, after riding about 
half-a-mile he threw himself off — he could bear it no 
longer ; he could not endure to see Espartero walking 
in the heat of the sun — he threw himself off, seized 
the horse's rein, ran on with him tiU he got up to the 
General, and held the stirrup for him to mount. 
The Duke gave him a piece of money, and mounted. 
The poor soldier had really recovered some of his 
strength by the ride, and gratefully saluting his 
General, marched on in good spirits to join his 
battalion. 

One of our greatest comforts in dark nights, when 
lodged in villages and places we never had visited 
before, was a paper lantern of a very convenient 
description. The paper is folded and crimped, so. 
that it doubles up between two circular pieces of 
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pasteboard, in the centre of one of which there is a 
short tin sconce for a piece of wax candle, and in 
the other a hole to give vent to the flame ; a narrow 
iron wire serving as a handle. 

With these lanterns we .went about in the dark- 
ness, holding them low to cast a gleam over the 
groimd, which was often ftJl of deep ruts, or holes. It 
was curious to see perhaps a dozen of these pale moving 
lights in different directions, some of their bearers 
being probably intimate friends, but not recognizing 
each other as they flitted by. 

There were other paper lanterns in use of a more 
homely description. These were held by soldiers 
when the militsiry band went, a little after nightfall, to 
play some airs in front of the Duke's quarters. 

They consisted of half a sheet of paper twisted half 
way roimd a tallow candle which a soldier held, whilst 
another was holding the music-paper. The gravity of 
these attendants, whilst the tallow n^eandered down the 
fingers of one of the lantern bearers, was very amusing. 
I have heard some pieces of the most celebrated 
composers played, under these circumstances, in 
superior style by the fine Spanish military bands. 

We remained three weeks at Monroyo for the 
purpose of partially fortifying it, collecting dep6ts of 
provisions, establishing hospitals, and assembling a 
formidable battering train, ammunition and materiel 
of every description for effectually attacking Morella. 
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It was also necessary to repair the roads, so that the 
hea^y artillery and waggons laden with m(»1;ars, shot 
and shell, might not be impeded in their progress. 

The force employed during the operaticMis against 
Morella, as well as before the place as on the various 
detached services incident to them, was about forty 
thousand men, namely, thirty-eight thousand infantry, 
and upwards of two thousand cavalry. 

There were seventy-two pieces of artillery, ten 
twenty-four pounders, ten sixteen pounders, ten 
fourteen-inch mortars, ten howitzers, twelve field guns 
and howitzers, and twenty mountain gunsand moimtain 
howitzers. 

According to tradition, Morella had never been 
taken by force, but either through treachery or 
carelessness. Certain it is that it required all these 
extensive means to give a chance of reducing it, if as 
on former occasions during this war, the whole 
Aragonese and Ci^talonian Carlist battalions should be 
brought into play, to impede, harass, and intercept 
convoys of those supplies, without which nothing 
could be done in a coimtry bereft of resources. 

At length all was in movement towards the grand 
point of interest — Morella. 

The whole army • was in excellent order and 
high spirits, and the different divisions of it were 
approaching the strong place about to be vigorously 
attacked. 
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Before quitting Monroyo, however, let me relate ai> 
appalling fact certified to me by a variety of persons 
deserving of credit, and among them, by the respect- 
able father of a familv in whose house I lived 
at Monroyo. 

Great numbers of the Queen's soldiers who were 
made prisoners by the Carlists in a disastrous action 
at Herrera, were confined in Cabrera's dep6ts at Orcajo 
and other places, where the deaths averaged between 
twenty and thirty daily from starvation. The 
famishing survivors kept themselves alive by feeding 
upon the carcasses of their late companions ; parts of 
whose flesh they cooked ; and after a first meal off this 
revolting food, preserved the remainder cold, for a 
day or two's subsequent supply ! Ten of these poor 
fellows who had put by this wretched store were dis- 
covered to have done so by their inhuman keepers, 
and on that account were taken to Bezeite, and there 
shot ! 

• My respectable landlord declared that he saw the 
human flesh taken from the havresacks in which the 
starving prisoners had deposited it, and that he also 
witnessed their execution at Bezeite. 

Thus, Cabrera and his crew starved a large 
proportion of their prisoners to death; left the 
remainder famishing ; drove them to the adoption of 
the unnatural means just described for keeping life 
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within their debilitated frames ; and then shot them, 
under the plea that they were cannibals ! 

Horrible as this is, I could readily believe it from 
what I had myself witnessed. 

Although the Eliot Convention, which was devised 
in a human spirit, stipulated that on both sides the 
lives of prisoners should be preserved, in the 
northern provinces, to which the war was then 
chiefly confined, the brutal treatment generally 
inflicted on the Queen's people, who had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of the Carlists, was 
such that great numbers died under it, whilst the 
survivors were but too often reduced to the most 
deplorable state. Nothing could be more afflicting 
than the wretched appearance of the remnants of the 
Cristino prisoners when brought to be exchanged for 
Carlists. 

The following is a faithful description of a case of 
this nature, which came under my own personal . 
observation. 

After the taking of Irun by the British Legion 
which conducted itself with great gallantry during the 
two days of attack, and with true magnanimity in 
sparing the lives, (the place having been taken by 
assault) of those by whom their comrades had been 
murdered in pursuance of the sanguinary Durango 
decree; the Carlists' garrison of Fuenterabia of 
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upwards of four hundred officers and men, capitulated 
upon condition that they should be the first prisoners 
to. be exchanged. Accordingly about a month 
afterwards the exchange took place at Hemani, and I 
witnessed it. 

The Carlist prisoners were marched to the 
appointed spot, wearing the same excellent imiforms 
and clothing they had on at the time of capitulation. 
The officers and men were permitted to retain all 
their baggage, and each soldier and non-commissioned 
officer had a day's rations iii his havresack. Moreover 
they had all been treated with the utmost himianity 
during their detention at San Sebastian; many 
instances having occurred in which the soldiers of the 
British Legion had supplied them vnth little comforts 
out of their own scanty pittance. They were a healthy, 
good-looking set of men. 

On arriving at the point where the exchange took 
place, the Cristino prisoners were seen waiting. 

No language can describe the horrible appearance 
of those poor beings. Many of them were without 
any other covering than a thin ragged brown blanket 
thrown across their shivering frames ; they were 
scarcely human in appearance. Their shrunken 
limbs seemed almost unable to support their 
attenuated bodies, and the stamp of approaching 
dissolution from starvation was visible upon numbers 
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of their lank feces ; whilst their eyes, bright, clear, 
and staring, evinced the consumptiye anxiety resulting 
from protracted suffering and from " hope deferred/* 
The constant twisting of their gaunt bodies under the 
miserable rags by which they were but partially 
covered, plainly indicated that they were swarming 
with vermin. 

These were the wretched objects who, in virtue of 
the humane Eliot Convention, had been taken out of 
the reach of the Carlist bullet, to be tortured by the 
Carlist jailor. It was not a fair exchange, and it 
would have been perhaps allowable by military rule 
to refuse the barter; but it was due to humanity 
to snatch the poor sufferers from the fangs of 
their unchristian persecutors, at any price. Two 
or three died on the road from the outposts to 
San Sebastian, and the remainder were taken to the 
hospitals. 

I went thither also: it was affecting beyond 
description to see those poor creatures lying in their 
beds, and gratefully receiving the comforts provided 
for them beforehand. 

The hair of most of them had been cut — in 
notches shewing the imcouth instnunents that must 
have been had resort to — close to the scalp, no doubt 
to thin and diminish the loathsome vermin generated 
by filth and forced ne^ect. When words of comfort 
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were addressed to them — and what other words oould 
be addressed to them by men and Christians ? — their 
anxious eyes were fUled with tears — with their skeleton 
hands they wovald dash them away, and then extend 
those hands to receive the alms which some sym- 
pathising visitors performed the bounden duty of 
oiFering them. 

One poor fellow said to me : 

" Sefior, I am not revengeful ; but I could not 
help thinking, when passing the well-fed Carlist 
prisoners, for whom we have been exchanged, I could 
not help thinking, SeAor, that it would have been 
but just to transfer a portion of their clothing to us, 
who had been stripped by the Carlists, months before, 
of the little we had V 

It was a just and a forcible remark; for these 
unfortunate men had not only been cruelly deprived of 
needful sustenance — ^th^ only daily food consisting 
of a few beans and bad water—but they had been 
made to laboinr in mines ; and when their weakness, 
occasioned by the horrible privations they were 
BO crudly subjected to, deprived Uiem of the power 
of working with alacrity and strength, they were 
beaten and insulted. This they told me themselves, 
and their piteous condition was a Aill corroboration of 
their sad narratives. 

To have shot those poor men when first taken 
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prisoners would have been humane, compared with 
the brutal treatment and the sufferings they were 
wilfully exposed to. The hypocritical Carlists adhered 
so far to the letter of the EUot Convention, as not 
to shoot their prisoners ; but they violated its spirit in 
the most infamous manner by starving and torturing 
them, so that life became a burthen. 

I repeat that having been an eye-witness of the 
effects of these dreadful sufferings, of which the 
foregoing, far from being an exaggerated picture, falls 
widely short of being an ample or an adequate 
description, I could have no difficulty in placing 
implicit reliance on the account of the brutal doings 
in Cabrera's territory. 

The only serious obstacle to the passage of the 
heavy artillery, ammunition, ordnance, and other 
stores of every description, in which some hundreds 
of large waggons were employed, in addition to the 
military waggon-train, was the steep road close to the 
ruined village of La Pobleta ; this difficulty was therefore 
surmounted by dint of the energy and perseverance 
usual on such occasions; thus proving what has 
been already stated, namely, that the burning of 
that jdace by the Carlists was a horrid act of 
Vandalism. 

Head-quarters marched from Monroyo at four in 
the morning : it was in the middle of May. The 
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rain bqgan to fall shor% afto* we mariiied ; and the 
weather beconfong more and more severe as the da; 
advanced, the troops were ord<s^ to encamp, ot 
rather bivouac. At midnight a heavy fiJl of snow 
came on, and lasted till seven in the morning. This bad 
weather continued tiaree days, and it becan^ necessary 
to send the cavalry and artill^Haniles back to 
Pefiaroya and Monroyo for slitter. The troops, afiber 
the first n^ht, were comfortaUy lodged eith^ in tents 
or huts made by tiiemsehres; there were plenty of 
materials growing round about. 

The encampment was about two hoars' and a hatf 
march from Mordla. The Thuke and his staff were 
gkd to get \mder oover in a small builcUng cdHied 
El Hoetidy or hostelry, de Farmet. A aott of 
doset was the only retired place that could be found 
for the Duke, and ike staff lay down in their doaks, 
side by side, in two rows packed dk)8ely togcAfa^ 
in Ihd only other room in the little hos^ebj. On the 
foUowmg day tents were pitched for the Duke, ^ekI 
fiir some of his officers. I had my own teat, and a 
friend shared it with me. 

After four days' detention, the weather became 
favourable and the encampment broke up. We 
murdied at nine in the mordbg, axid at noon we 
arriv^ within sight of Morella. 

The {daoe from whidi the first view of the object 
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of our expedition was obtained, was an elevated 
spot about eighteen hundred yards in a direct line 
from the castle and town, and separated from it 
by a wooded vaUey, and some barrancoSj or 
ravines. 

This then was the hitherto impregnable Morella, 
belted by its Moorish-looking embattled wall, flanked 
by numerous towers, and rising from the middle of 
an isolated and rugged mount in amphitheatrical 
form, with its churches and convents ; and towering 
above it, bursting as it were out of an immense rock, 
which appeared to thrust itself up into the air from 
the centre of the town, was the celebrated and 
formidable- castle, with its two distinct fortresses, 
surrounded by crenelated walls dove-tailed into the 
rock itself, and springing from the very edges of 
its precipitous flanks. The neighbouring aqueduct 
imparted a classical feature to the picture. 

All om* telescopes were levelled at these interesting 
objects. A black flag, with a death's head and 
cross-bones painted on it in white, was hoisted on 
the highest point of the castle, in which, however, 
we could not discover any people, though the town 
appeared to be ftill of troops. 

There was not a single Carlist in sight, excepting 
those shut up in the town and castle. Even the 
distant hills, whence our proceedings might have 
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been watched by Cabrera without risk, were tenant- 
less* 

After reconnoitring the fortress and the strong 
redoubt of San Pedro Martir, on the summit of 
a hill to the right, which it was necessary to 
take in order to carry on the operations agamst 
Morella itself with effect, the General ordered some 
guns to be placed in battery, which was done at 
once, and a sharp fire was kept up against the 
redoubt until close of day ; but only a few shot were 
fired in return. 

The night was employed in establishing batteries 
nearer to the fort of San Pedro Martir; grape and 
musketry were fired fi^om it with little intermission, 
and an officer of engineers was killed and another 
severely wounded. 

That night the Duke and part of his staff were 
lodged in two or three farm-houses; the rest in 
tents. Looking out for a convenient place where 
my own tent might be pitched, I observed a romantic 
dell just below the farm-houses, and directing my 
servants to lead the horses down a steep path, I 
followed on foot. 

On a plot of grass surrounded by trees, and within 
a few yards of a little river, which fiowed softly along, 
my tent was pitched. The horses were tied to the 
treeSj a quantity of wood was cut for making a 
fire in a slieltered nook, and whilst the supper 

o 2 
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vms in preparation i redined on a coudh formed 
of my personal baggage. 

Soon the evening repast was brov^t, which 
having discussed, I paid a visit to my horses who 
were aijoying their barley and straw; whilst my 
servants were comfortably refreshing themselves in 
the rustic kitchen. 

Returning to my tent, I remained writing letters 
nntil a late hour, and just as I had finished, my 
ears were delighted by the sweet notes of the 
nightingale. 

All was hushed save that melody. I softiy moved 
to the open part of my tent, and listening to the 
plaintive notes, my eye fell on the silvery stream 
in front and upon its wooded banks — so tranquil, 
so peaceful, and yet how near was the camp ! How 
busy the preparations even now beii^ made for a 
deadly assault ! How much anxiety and confusion 
in the fortresses now surroimded and beleaguered ! 

Stepping out on to the green sward I saw the 
watch*fires in the distance, and ever and anon heard 
the sentinePs challwge. Still the nightingale's 
harmonious warbling continued, when a (Mstant 
report of fir&-arms was heard ; it was probabty the 
discharge from the redoubt of San Pedro Martir 
whidi killed the gallant engineer ofEoer. He was a 
friend of mine, poor fellow ! 

The noise interrupted the sweet songstress; and 
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I returned to my tent, and prepared to take a few 
hours' repose. Just as I lay down on my pal- 
liasse, and when all was once more perfectly quiet, 
the silence of the night was again broken by 
Philomela^ and thus was I most agreeably lulled 
to rest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The New Battery — Intrepid Conduct — ^The Signal Girn — 
Surrender of the Redoubt — Intrepid Conduct of the 
Governor of San Pedro Martir — Cabrera's Deceptions — 
The Bombardment — The Explosion — Attempt to escape 
— Frightful Catastrophe — AfQicting Spectacle — Reflec- 
tions — Vigorous Attack — Capitulation — Fall of Morella 
— Prisoners — Morella — • Means of Defence — Military 
Genius — The Castle — ^View of the Castle — ^Artillery and 
Ammunition — Maestranza — Unwelcome Apparition — 
Sudden Removal — New Quarters — Interesting View — 
Description of Morella — Census of Morella. 

Soon after day-break I awoke, when the drums, 
and bugles, and Dianas were resounding in all 
directions, with the roaring accompaniment of the 
new battery just opening upon the redoubt. 

Where was the gentle nightingale? And how 
must its tender breast have fluttered at the warlike 
turmoil now agitating the air ! 

My tent was very soon struck, and I made the 
best of my way to the upper regions. 

Plenty of excitement was there in the course 
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of that day. The battery of three sixteen-pounders 
and two mortars was vigorously employed against 
the strong redoubt; troops were waiting round, 
ready to escalade it, and the fire from the battery 
was so hot that the Carlists could hardly remain 
in the parapets to answer it with musketry. The 
Governor, however, and a body of officers planted 
themselves intrepidly and conspicuously on the top 
of the work, casting stones at the assailants, and 
despising the shower of cannon-shot falling around 
them. 

Seeing that the retreat to Morella was cut off by 
the Queen's troops, who were detached for that 
purpose, the Carlists at length called out to cease 
firing, and the Duke instantly ordered the request 
to be complied with. Presently the Governor and 
a number of officers and soldiers were on the walls 
conversing with the Queen's officers. 

The Duke despatched an aide-de-camp to inform 
the Governor that he required an imconditional sur- 
render as prisoners of war ; and shortly afterwards he 
sent another with a similar message; and as the 
first aide-d^-camp was observed parleying with the 
Governor, the Duke directed the chief of his staff. 
General Linage, to proceed with all speed, and tell 
the Governor that he must say yes or no at once ; 
if the latter, to prepare for instant defence, as in 
liiat case he was resolved to take the place by assault, 
and the garrison must take the chance of the coUr 
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8equfiiioe& aoBonling to the rules of war ; but that he» 
the Duke, wished to avoid those ecAfiequ^gtoes bj^ 
offering honourable a»d humtne ooodikiojiis. 

Hie answer given to the jBrst aid^Kfer^^amp, who 
on his way back crossed GaiMsral linage wm» that tim 
fort would he surrendered ea condkioii tiiat the 
ganison AmM be allowed to retiore to MeareBa; if 
not, ihat the; would aB perish under the ruin^ of 
thefcHTt 

Th^ aide-de-aai]i^» anticipating the Duke's rdfiisat, 
agreed with the Governor that a gun fired in the ^ 
from one of our batteries should be tantamount to 
the word no from the Queen's Genesral-in^liief, and 
that the attack would be immediately recomm^ced. 

General Liimge having arrived under the wsdls o( 
the fort, ddivered his message* The Governor 
attempted to par%, but this was ded&aed. He then 
consulted for a few minutes with some of his officers* 
and during this short space d* time General linage 
took the opportunity of addressing the oth^%^ and 
the crowds of soldi^s around them, speaking of the 
well-known humanity of the Duke towards prisoner, 
and his desire to avoid ld<)odshed. 

The Governor's final answer was, that the feat 
would not be given up unless the garrison were 
p^^mitted to retire to Morella; that they would 
rather die than ^un^der. 

General Linage instantly retired ; and the signal- 
gun having hem fired, a discharge immettiately took 
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pboB from our b^teiiefi. As 4iie smoke cleared off. 
a white flag was seen waving on the wall of the 
redoubt, aad soon mother appeared at the opposite 
coirmr. IIm) firing c^ain ceased by the Dnke'a order, 
and an unconditional surrender took place. The fiuik 
was that the soldit^^ rose up against the GovemoTi 
and hoisted the white fiags in opposition to bis will, 
insisting upon the proffered terms being at onoo 
accepted. 

The garrison laid down their arms joyfully; but 
the Gov^iior when giving up his sword to a staff- 
officer^ with one band, attempted to blow out his own 
iH'sans with a pistol he held in the other. The 
officer, however, caught his (^rm, and wrested the 
pistol from him. 

The number of prisoners, including the Governor 
and fifteen offices, was two hundred and seventy*^ 
nine. Four Carlist ofiloers w^e killed during the 
short but sharp attack on this redoubt, which was 
surrounded by a wide and deep ditch. 

The soldi^^, excepting about twelve artillerymen, 
were almost aU youths, who had been dragged fi\)m 
their homes by CaJt^rera's order, and shut up in 
these forts without any legitimate motive. 

The Governor, who under the hottest fire was 
perceaved mounted on the highest part of the fort, 
entirely unsheltered, and as it were seeking, death, 
had formerly been a Guardia^de-Corps, and had 
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joined the faction at the commencement of the civil 
war. 

I conversed a little with this intrepid man ; he held 
the rank of Colonel, and he told me that he com- 
manded the Catalonian Carlist cavalry up to the 
period when the Count de Espafia was murdered, 
when he retired ; but that very lately he was sum- 
moned by Cabrera to take the command of the 
redoubt of ^an Pedro Martir. 

The garrison were allowed to retain all their 
baggage ; and although the Duke would not listen to 
any conditions before the capitulation, when that was 
completed, he consented that these prisoners should 
be the first to be exchanged. 

Another of the enemy's works within a short 
distance of the walls of Morella was attacked on the 
same day, but abandoned before the cavalry could 
get over the rugged ground in time to cut off the 
retreat of the garrison to Morella. 

The remainder of the day and night were devoted 
to the construction of mortar and other batteries for 
the attack on Morella itself 

No Carlist troops appeared in sight during all this 
time, although Cabrera had assured the Governor of 
San Pedro Martir, that he should speedily arrive with 
all his force. We also learnt from deserters that 
Cabrera had visited Morelia a few days before the 
Duke arrived ; and that after haranguing the garrison. 
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urging them to defend the place to the last, he made 
use of the old stale falsehood of declaring that from 
eighty to a hundred thousand French or Russian 
troops were at hand with Don Carlos to exterminate 
the Queen's array. It was added that his speech 
was received with solemn silence : not a single viva 
could he extract from the soldiers' lips, though 
according to some accounts, he gave each man half 
a dollar. Three soldiers and a trumpeter deserted on 
that day from Morella. They stated that the majo- 
rity of the men were anxious to escape or capitulate^ 
but that the officers, who outnumbered beyond all 
precedent the usual proportionj kept them under; 
and that in the upper castle were two companies of 
desperadoes called MinoneSj who would not suffer 
any of the others to enter. 

The deserters also told us that there were about 
a dozen monks in Morella, who were constantly 
preaching to and exhorting the soldiers ; telling them 
that Cabrera was coming with a host of French, 
English, Russians, and Sardinians ; that no quarter 
was given by Espartero to his prisoners ; and when 
one of the Queen's divisions appeared the day before, 
taking up a position for assisting in investing the 
place, these monks insisted that it was Cabrera with 
his foreign auxiliaries. 

The head^quarters' encampment was fixed on a 
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point whenee the whole q)^ralions oould be surveyed. 
My tent commanded one of the be&t view8 of Morella. 
The weather had now become remarkably fine^ and 
the heat intense. 

The cannonade and bombardment from upwards 
of forty pieces of artilkary of heavy calibre lasted 
three days and nights, doing great damage to the 
town and castle. The artillery was remarkably well 
s^red ; and the engineering department conducted in 
the best possible manner. 

The Duke, who directed all personally, resolved, 
from the first, to concentrate a heavy fire of shot 
and shell upon the Ca£^ overhanging the town; 
so that the troops in the latter, seeing the strong-hold 
above them crumbUng to pieces, might become disr 
couraged by the knowledge that they had no place 
of refuge to flee to, and thus be induced to capitulate 
more speedily ; whereby unnecessary bloodshed would 
be avoided. 

At about five in the morning of the day before 
the place surrendered, I was lying half asleep on 
my palliasse, the flaps of my tent being thrown 
bade to admit light and air, when I perceived 
the Duke with his tdescope in his hand, just at 
the entrance. He s^ted himself on a camp stool, 
and commenced an inspection of the fortress through 
his glass, watching the effect of the shells from 
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aur batteries. I rose at once, and was soon by his 
side. 

A shdl having been thrown into the highest part 
of the fortress, a tremendous explosion instantly 
followed, and a mass of black smoke rose from the 
castle. 

The Duke rushed forward waving his cocked 
hat, crying, " Viva ! — vwa /" and calling for his 
escort. In a few minutes he was on borsdback, and 
on his way with all i^ed to the advanced batteries ; 
his staff, the escort, aiid aQ of us hurrying after him 
as quickly as possible. 

On arriving there, the General dismounted, and 
went alone to a field some distance further in advance 
to endeavoiu* to discover the cause of the explosion, 
so as to profit by it. Nothing positive could be 
ascertained, however^ until a few hoars afterwards, 
when a Carhst officer, at the imminent risk of his 
Kfe, cast himsdf over the wall of the town, whence 
a volley of musketry was fired at him, and escaped 
unscathed to our camp. He was a fine young 
man, and wore the jsamarra, and a scarlet boyna. 

From his account it appeared that the explo^on 
was occai^oned by the shdl falling and bursting 
within the powder-magazine in the Castle, killing 
about fifty people, including the commandant of 
artillery, and the padre guardi&a of the Francascan 
convent, besides woimding about forty others: the 
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consequence was that the garrison became panic- 
stricken. Fifty quintals of cannon-gunpowder were 
said to have been destroyed. A junta of officers had 
assembled, and the resolution had been formed that 
the whole garrison should endeavom* to effect their 
escape during the ensuing night, leaving the sick and 
wounded behind. 

This information was very valuable. The Duke 
gave orders for all the divisions to approach nearer to 
the walls at nightfall, and for the utmost vigilance to 
be practised in order to intercept the fugitives. The 
camp-fires were ordered to be kept burning, so as to 
lead the garrison to suppose that the besiegers were in 
their usual positions. 

The fire from our batteries continued throughout 
the day, and at intervals during the night. 

At about midnight the Puerta del Bstudio, one of 
the gates of the town, was slowly opened, and the 
drawbridge cautiously let down. Not a word was 
spoken. Inside the gate, and all along the main 
street leading to it, as well as on part of the rising 
ground at the foot of the castle rock, was a dense 
mass of more than three thousand human beings, 
among whom were above a hundred women and 
many children: there were also numbers of horses 
and laden mules. It was the appointed bom* for the 
garrison and its followers to make their escape. 
About seven hundred had succeeded in crossing the 
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drawbridge, and were pursuing their way, when they 
were perceived by the Queen's forces on the watch for 
them. Some shots were fired, and the fugitives 
dispersed in all directions ; but about six hundred fell 
into the hands of the Queen's forces during the night, 
and were detained as prisoners. 

The firing alarmed the rest of the garrison who 
were about to follow, and a party of the Queen's 
troops who had now occupied a dilapidated building 
not far from the gate, having fired upon them, 
shouting " Viva Isabel Segunda /" when they were 
on, and some just beyond, the drawbridge, the 
unfortunates rushed back in affright to the open gate, 
but the shots and the vivas having been heard by 
those within, who not being able to distinguish friends 
from foes in the darkness, thought the Cristinos were 
taking the place by storm ; they, tmder this alarming 
impression, fired upon their own people, killing many 
of them, and then forcibly closing the gates, lefk the 
poor creatures all jammed together on the draw- 
bridge. 

This was frightful enough ; but at this harrowing 
moment a shell fell amongst them, shattered the 
drawbridge to pieces, and the whole of those who were 
upon it were precipitated into the ditch, either killed 
or wounded by the explosion of the shell, or afterwards 
suffocated, or crushed to death. 

Among the ^^ct^ms, it is heart-rending to relate 
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that there was a poor woman with her infieait in her 
«rms. The Qov^nor attraopted to escape, but was 
severdy wounded, and managed to get into the 
town: his horse was killed, and fdl into the ditch 
with the poor human beings. 

Never shall I forget the horrible spectacle that ditch 
exhibited on the following momii^. There were at 
least forty corpses heaped together: some of their 
heads were buried among the remains of their 
companions ; they had evidently been cast headlong 
from the bridge, and had been killed instantaneously ; 
others had their blackened and distcMted faces 
upturned — ^the eyes starting out of the sockets. 
There were human trunks without heads or limbs, 
and the carcass of the Governor's horse was sta-etehed 
out on the sur&ce of this horribfe mass of human 
flesh, with one of his hind hoofs imbedded in the skull 
of a man, to whom doii)tless he had given the 
crashing death-blow in his own dyii^ convulsion. 

But the most afflicting a^t of all was the body of 
the unfortunate female — a fine young woman — ^th 
her dead infant pressed to her boscmi. My heart 
ached when I contemplated this dreadful scene. Oh ! 
if those in whose hands the destinies of nations are 
placed — ^those who attach supreme importance to the 
claims of r^al descent, and the right divine o{ Kings 
and Princes ; or those who, (mi the other hand, set 
themselves up for the di^uters of those claims and 
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rights, and for refonners of ancient institutions by 
means of fire and sword, and who but too often 
merely substitute the despotism of the many for that 
of an individual ; if all who might be tempted to 
appeal to arms for any cause, but especially in civil 
disputes, could but figure to themselves such suflfering, 
such desolation, such severance of all human ties, 
such despair, such- death-struggles as must have 
occurred that night, at that city-gate, on that draw- 
bridge, in that crash — ^all being a revolting epitome 
of the wholesale horrors of dvil wars, it is to be 
hoped they would pause ere they exposed their fellow-^ 
creatiu'es to such miseries. 

To defend ourselves against a foreign enemy is 
natural and noble ; to be on our guard against, and 
to resent the slightest indication of a desire to 
interfere with, or molest us, is indispensable for our 
own dignity and security ; but when civil misunder- 
standings do arise, we may be sure there are some . 
abuses at the bottom ; and by fi^nkly ascertaining, 
admitting, and amending them, we may, in a 
majority of instances, so carry the influential mass of 
the country with us as to preclude the possibility of 
armed conflicts. 

I ought to have mentioned that the Duke had, 
when he first invested Morella, summoned the place 
to siurender upon honourable terms, informing the 
Governor of the powerfiil means he possessed to 
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reduce it; and that therefore he, the Governor, so 
far from being to blame for surrendering, would be 
doing his duty by securing honourable conditions for 
his people— but those offers were rejected. 

At day-break the fire recommenced with great 
vigour. The castle had been the principal object 
aimed at, and it was much shattered. The town, 
too, had evidently suffered severely. 

Batteries were now established more in advance 
in order to make a breach bi the wall surrounding 
the town; and the aqueduct, which is but a very 
short distance from it, was pierced in that part of the 
massive wall above the arches for embrasures for 
cannon. 

At about seven o'clock in the morning, a written 
message was sent to the Duke from the Civil 
Governor, or Tehiente Rey — the military Governor 
not being able to write on account of his wounds — 
offering to capitulate, throwing themselves upon the 
Duke's generosity to be allowed to go to France under 
an escort of his troops, and ^ving as a reason for this 
request, that they feared persecution from the inhabi- 
tants, and that their lives would be sacrificed if they 
should surrender themselves as prisoners of war. 
, This, of course, could not be complied with : but 
a general officer — the Duke's military secretary — ^who 
went to one of the gates of the town to notify this 
refusal, also explained by the Duke's order, that their 
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apprehensions were groundless, and that every 
protection should be afforded them. 

It was evident, however, that all, especially the 
officers, were under the influence of panic . inspired by 
Cabrera and his agents ; and no doubt there were 
many among the garrison whose consciences whispered 
that they were amenable to the laws for crimes of 
which the civil tribunals would take cognizance. 
However, after a peremptory message from the Duke 
to the effect that a surrender at discretion must take 
place at once, or that hostilities would instantly re- 
commence, an unconditional capitulation was con- 
sented to. 

The defence had been almost a passive one; 
consequently the loss on the part of the Queen's 
forces was trifling. Occasionally shot and shell were 
fired from a sixteen-poundfir and a mortar^ but they 
did scarcely any injury. The batteries in the castle 
were destroyed,, and many of the guns dismounted by 
the shot and shell thrown by the besiegers, and those 
which remained on their carriages could not be 
worked under such a shower of missiles. 

A shell cut in two the staff on which the black 
flag was hoisted as a signal that the garrison would 
hold out even imto death; and sable ensign hung 
over a comer of the principal tower, the ghastly white 
cranium painted on it grinning as tho\ig)i in mockery 
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of its patrons, as it .waved to and fro in the air from 
its prostrate and mutilated staff. 

Thus fell the cdebrated and strong fortress ,of 
Morella, where Cabrera, in his inflated proclamations, 
declared the Queen's army would find its grave. It 
fell without a single effort or demonstration having 
been made by Cabt-era for its relief; though the 
garrison had been induced to hold out, and so 
many lives had been sacrificed, in consequence of 
assurances that an overwhelming native and foreign 
force was at hand, to crush the besiegers. 

We all congratulated the Duke upon the successful 
termination of his attack on Morella, and he received 
our felicitations with his accustomed frankness and 
modesty. This took place in a small field at a short 
distance from the town, and at the same moment the 
standard of Castille was raised on the pinnacle of the 
castle, and floated out into the stream of bright 
sunshine, amidst the vivas of the thousands of the 
Queen's troops drawn up below. 

What a singular — ^what a happy feeling pervades 
the mind when, after the welkin has been ringing for 
several days and nights with the alarum of war ; and 
destructive shells have been thrown up into the night-air 
from several mortars at one and the same time, like 
gilded balls from the hand of a giant, and then 
curved and dropt one after the other, rocket like. 
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upon the devoted fortress ; and anon has been heard the 
hollow booming of the cannon, followed by the grating 
sound of the mural avalanche it has occasioned, 
dragging with it, perhaps, many a mangled, groaning 
fellow-creature — ^what a happy feeling it is, after days 
and nights of all this fatal turmoil to hail the silence of 
peace; to know that human suffering is suspended 
— that Christian charity is at work to alleviate the 
miseries which cannot be altogether remedied; to 
see the dreadful engines which, a few minutes back, 
were collected, and pointed, and minutely regulated 
with all that art and cool collectedness, in the midst of 
danger and excitement, could invent for the purpose 
of destruction, now left unnoticed; the implements 
necessary for working them lying in confusion in the 
batteries, no one now heeding them, though, until 
lately, they were all important ! 

A very short time after the capitulation was agreed 
upon, the prisoners marched out, and laid down their 
arms upon the glacis. They proceeded at once under 
a strong escort, both for their safe custody and 
protection to Monroyo, on their way to the dep6ts 
appointed for their reception. There were about two 
thousand four hundred, including nearly two hundred 
officers, generally very well dressed in a variety of 
uniforms ; as well as a htmdred and seventy Realistas^ 
an ungainly ferocious-looking set of men in the garb 
of peasants ; and about a hundred and thirty Mifiones 
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wearily brown cloaks with scarlet capes thrown over 
one shoulder, and round hats turned up on one side 
with a gold-laoe loop. These two dasses were ready 
at all times to commit every species of crime ; the 
Mifiones being the ^cecutors of Cabrera's sanguinary 
orders. 

These were the men who kept possession till the 
last of the upper part oi the castle, and were no doubt 
the cause of its holding out so long without any 
justiiiadble object. I did not observe any monks or 
ecclesiastics; no doubt they had packed up their 
frocks and canonicals, and had adopted some other 
costume for the nonce; though they might have 
been assured that they would have been free from 
insult or molestation from the forces of her Catholic 
Majesty. 

There were a hundred and twenty women ; several 
with children in their arms. Most of them were 
mounted on mules, or baggage-animals, and all had 
good dothing. Many had the appearance of officers' 
wives. 

Amongst the numerous baggage-animals heavily- 
laden, several were even carrying away mattresses. 
Not the most trifling article was permitted to be 
touched ; strict orders having been given by the 
jDuke de la Victoria to that effect. As the prisoners 
marched by, they respectfully saluted him. 

The number of prisoners was nearly three thousand, 
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including six hundred fugitives captured in the course 
of the night. 

We now entered Morella, crossing the chamel-ditch 
by means of some planks laid across it, in place of the 
broken draw-bridge, and though as we entered the 
principal street through the narrow gate-way, the scene 
before us was one of desolation and ruins, it was a 
great relief to me to raise my eyes from the harrowing 
remains of my fellow creatures, which I had again 
involuntarily contemplated, even towards the gloomy 
vista of the once busy and flourishing, but now deserted 
and crushed town of MoreUa. 

The damage it had sustained was much greater 
than I had imagined, seeing that the bombardment 
had been mainly directed against the castle. Scarcely 
a house had escaped injury, and the streets were 
obstructed by ruins. The greater part of the houses 
were unroofed, and the walls cast down into the streets 
by the bursting of shells inside them. Large iron 
balconies were pendent from the fronts of some dwell- 
ings by a mere comer of the upper rail, the remainder 
lodging on the pavement bdieath. The streets 
themselves were ploughed up by the exploded shells, 
fragments of which were dispersed in all directions. 

Morella being built on the . flank of a high and 
craggy motmt, the streets extending from east to west 
diminish in length as they become more and more 
elevated, the lofty castle being the apex. The cross- 
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streets are of course extremely steep, so much so, that 
some of them are ascended by flights of rough stone 
steps : altogether the place has, both at a distance, 
and from its interior arrangement, quite an Oriental 
character. Most of the cross-streets were completely 
blocked up by rubbish. 

There were abundant proofs of an intention to 
defend the place to the uttermost had there been any 
display of the succouring force promised by Cabrera, 
or if an assault had been attempted 

Huge stones were lodged on the walls, at places 
where it was surmised a breach might be made ; where 
in fact, on a former occasion, a breach had been 
effected, though the besiegers were repulsed with 
serious loss, and were eventually compelled to raise the 
siege. 

Great piles of wood were also placed near the same 
spot, and quantities of chairs, and tables, and light 
articles of furniture were heaped up aroimd them, 
ready to be set on fire, so as to alarm, check, and 
destroy a storming party. There were also great 
numbers of illumination balls, made of tile-earth, and 
filled with a substance, which on their being cast down, 
and broken, ignited, and illuminated all around : — 
these were for the purpose of being thrown from the 
walls amongst the assailants, so that the besieged 
might take good aim with their musketry and missiles 
of every description. 
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In the castle, too, were found heaps of pitched 
canvass ready to be ignited, and to be cast into the 
town and set it on fire in case it should be entered by 
the besiegers, after the garrison might have retired tb 
the castle. All these plans were frustrated by the 
incessant bombardment of the castle itself by order of 
the Duke, who on this as on other occasions, shewed 
true military genius in waiving all the received rules, 
and adapting his proceedings to peculiar local 
circumstances. If he had gone regularly to work by 
attacking the town first, much loss of life would have 
ensued and many horrors have taken place in case of an 
assault, and he must have undertaken another arduous 
string of operations to reduce the castle, to which the 
whole garrison would have retired, and having plenty 
of provisions they might have held out for some time ; 
but as on the contrary he drove the people from the 
castle into the town, they had no remedy but to escape 
or surrender. 

The hospital was dose to the gate by which we 
entered : — there were about sixty wounded Carlists in 
it, including several officers. I conversed with them, 
and they all expressed their utmost indignation 
towards Cabrera, who had told them he would be sure 
to come to their relief with thousands of Kozaks ! 
These officers said they were glad enough to second 
the feeling of the soldiers — the poor fellows who had 
been pressed into the service — who were clamorous to 
be allowed to capitulate. 
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They described in strong terms the alarm they felt 
as they lay helpless in their beds, the showers of shot 
and sheU falling in all directions, ^d the buildings 
crashing around them. 

Their position must have been frightful, not having 
the eountement even of acting on the defensive, to 
modify the distracting confusion by which they were 
beset. 

The castle was indeed a formidable place; and 
although so severely battered, still possessed means of 
defence if any rational object could have been attained 
by holding out longer. From the summit of the 
mount on which the town of Morella is built, rises 
abruptly a precipitous rock, on the top of which, and 
amalgamated with it, as it were, by strong masonry, 
is the castle, consisting of two plazas or fortifications, 
and connected with the town it commands, (which 
is also surrounded by a strong rampart, with square 
flanking towers) by a covert way, formed by a castel- 
lated and loop-holed wall, built on the very edge of 
the rock, and running from the convent of San 
Francisco, on one side, to the gate of Ferrisa on 
the other. 

In the course of this narrow and steep covert way, 
leading to the lower plaza or fortification, were three 
strong gates, placed at intervals, and surmounted by 
loop-holed parapets, whence a few men could have 
defended the passage against an assaulting party. 
There were other newly constructed works at different 
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points, diosen with such judgment as proved that 
some very clever military engineers had been emfdoyed 
in the planning and completion of theip. In the 
lower work was a cave, hollowed out of the solid 
time^stone rock, and of course perfectly bomb-proof, 
capable of holding three or four hundred men, but 
during tUs siege it was used as a provision store. It 
was found to be abundantly supplied with wine, spirits, 
biscuit, flour, rice, oil, beans, salt, and bacon. In the 
town there were likewise one hundred and eighteen 
sheep and goats. Thes'e was a large cdgibe, or tank, 
hollowed out of the rock, and supplied by a luring : 
besides which, there were several springs of good 
water in the town ; so that even if the supply from the 
aqueduct had been cut off, the garrison would not 
have suffered from want of water. There was a 
horse-mill in the castle for grinding flour, and a 
machine for making vermicelli. 

This first fortification ran all round the lower part 
of die rock, at the back of which there were ninety 
steps cut in it, by which there was a very steep ascent 
to the second work or plaza, that is to say the castle. 
Half way up there was a drawbridge thrown boldly 
across a chasm : this drawbridge was enfiladed by the 
fire from the castle, which was abundantly supplied 
with provisions, having also an algiie for rain-water 
conveyed through pipes, from the roofs of the barracks 
and storehouses. The barracks and ofiicers' apartments 
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were strong and extensive : most of them bomb- 
proof. 

Tlie only renmant of the powder magazine was a 
heap of ruins and broken tiles ; underneath this mass 
were buried between fifty and sixty bodies, and there 
arose from it a most repulsive and putrescent odour. 
It is worthy of remark, that instead of depositing the 
ammxmition in the cave, or some other bomb-proof 
magazine, it was placed in a tiled building, into 
which the shell from our batteries penetrated, burst, 
and caused the explosion and loss of life, which 
created the panic that led to the speedy surrender of 
the place. 

Although, at a distance, the upper part of the 
castle appeared very narrow and only sufficient for 
the needftd works, I foimd on arriving there that there 
was not only a garden for the Governor's use, but a 
space which had been converted into a small field, by 
means of mould brought from below, and spread over 
the rock to some depth. The view from the top of 
the castle is magnificent over a great extent of 
coimtry ; looking directly down, the root of the rock, 
on which the castle is built, is visible rising abruptly 
from the height on which the town stands: round 
about it are a number of ravines, and rugged patches 
of grotmd, the interstices being cultivated whenever 
circumstances would permit. At this time the 
picture was rendered doubly interestmg by the 
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movement of troops from different directions, the 
various encampments and bivouacs, and the strings 
of mules with stores and baggage; some winding 
down the ravine, others emerging from it, and 
climbing the steep road towards the town; whilst 
the tinkling mule-bells struck pleasingly on the 
ear. 

There were fifteen pieces of cannon in the castle, 
and a miniature battery of twelve brass pieces, 
extremely well-fashioned, for throwing grenades. Two 
new, short eight-pounders had inscriptions on them 
to the effect that they were made from copper 
and bells from Aragon, Valencia, and Murda : 
one of these guns was cafled El RayOy the thunder 
bolt. 

Thirty quintals of powder still remained in another 
magazine,^' eighteen thousand musket cartridges, and 
about two thousand five himdred shot and shells of 
various descriptions, in the upper and lower castle« 
But the whole of the parapets were cast down by 
the bombardment ; and it was evident that it was 
quite out of the question to work the guns; not 
a man could have appeared on the naked platforms 
without being shattered to pieces by the same dis- 
charges as had knocked down all the embrasures and 
parapets. 

In the town the Franciscan convent had been 
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converted into a Maestranzay or manufactory of 
arms and othenwariike stores. Mudi of lids edifice 
was in ruins from the effect of the bombardment : 
but sufficient remained to shew that the establishment 
had been both extensive and well regulated. There 
were several musket-barrels and locks, and a foundry 
for musket-balls ; as well as an extensive supply of 
new gun-carriages, and of extra wheels. In one 
worktop were some hundreds of new lances: — six 
hundred muskets in good order, and upwards of four 
hundred in process of repair. There was also a lai^ 
supply of flints, and a great quantity of smiths' and 
carpenters' tools. 

I observed some new and stout chevaux de frise 
in addition to others placed in their proper situations 
at various points of the fortifications. 

After inspecting^ the castle, and the places just 
described, it behoved me to look out for a lodging. 

There were no authorities, and scarcely any 
inhabitants, consequently no regular billets were 
issued ; eadi manned therefore as well as he could. 
I was alone, my servants not having arrived fix)m the 
encampment ; one of them accompanied me to the 
gate, but I had sent him off shortly afterwards 
to Monroyo to overtake the cabinet co\uier, who had 
left with a rapid despatch fi-om the Duke to the 
govemnoent, before I had completed my letters. 
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After examining various dwdUngs, and finding all 
more or less dilapidated, I at last took possesfidon of 
the second floor of a house which had been of good 
appearance, but was now in confusion and disorder. 
The rooms were good, and as soon as my servant 
arrived he set about cleaning them from the 
mass of dirty straw with which they were covered ; 
no doubt the place had been occupied by Carlist 
soldiers. 

Being rather fatigued I went to rest at about nine, 
and slept soundly until momiiig. On awakening I saw 
daylight, not only through the window, but also 
darting through a roundish aperture in a comer 
of the ceiling over my head. My inquiring eyes 
soon discovered it to be a shot-hole, and at the same 
moment I heard a cracking sound, fbUoWed by the 
most unwelcome apparition erf the end of a heavy 
beam, forcing its way through, and breaking away 
in its course the laths and plaster, which came 
tumbling down on the floor. Up I jumped, of course^ 
and darted out of the room-door without ceremony, 
expecting to hear the whole roof and ceiUng falling in ; 
but aU remaining quiet for some minutes, and not 
finding my&elf quite at home in my light cos- 
tume, with a strong current of air rushing along 
the passage, I ventured into the apartment again — a 
shivering gentleman in search of his clothes — and was 
delighted to find that the beam had pinned itself ta 
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the solid front wall, and that for the moment all was 
safe. Snatching up all my goods and chattels — ^for 
who could say in what direction the next rafter would 
carry out its emancipating propensities? I coolly 
made my toilet in the passage, leaning against the 
wall d\uing that part of the unmentionable process 
when a personage of regular habits usually finds it 
convenient to sit down on a chair, accommodating 
my movements to circumstances, as a well disciplined 
campaigner is bound to do, and eke all of us if we 
wish to pass through life with comfort to ourselves, 
and those about us. I then called my servant, and 
explained to him how prudent it would be for us 
to decamp at once. 

No sooner said than done. I led the way, the 
servant following with the horses and baggage, to 
a small house in a narrow street on the very edge 
of the town, and only separated from its wall by 
a space encumbered by the combustibles already 
spoken of, as being piled up by the Carlist garrison 
to obstruct storming parties. It was in a room 
of this house that I had written my letters; 
the place was at that time full of soldiers; but 
poor fellows they made way for me, and the sergeant 
had, of his own accord, placed a sentinel at the 
door of the room in which I was writing, to secure 
me from interruption, so I thought that this house 
might again afford me shelter. On arrival, I found 
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that it was quite unoccupied ; there was a stable too, 
in a sort of cellar, as it appeared from the front, but 
which was on a levd with the ground on the side 
of the town wall. This small house, though on the 
very edge of the town, and near where it was 
evident the besieged had thought an attempt would 
be made to storm it, had escaped without any 
damage whatever; but its owners had abandoned 
the place. 

First of all, the room where I had written my 
letters was cleaned and swept, and it being but of 
moderate size this was soon done. Then I sent my 
servant to the house we had left, which had also 
been abandoned, to bring two or three chairs from 
a back room where they were lying about in 
confusion, and whilst he was gone I inspected the 
premises. There was a decent kitchen, and there 
were rooms for the accommodation of my servants, 
though they required cleansing. 

The chairs arrived ; there was a table in my room, 
and in the sort of ante-chamber which the soldiers 
had occupied, were some engravings in humble frames 
of Saints and Madonas, and a painting of the 
Virgin and Infant Jesus in an old-fashioned tarnished 
gilt frame. All these we quickly transferred to 
and suspended round my room, the walls of which 
had evidently been whitewashed not long before. 
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The chairs were ranged, I found two more in 
another part of the house ; the table was placed near 
the window, and then, having once more my personal 
baggage at hand, I performed my ablutions, re- 
dressed, and was refreshed and quite ready for the 
breakfast prepared in the meantime by my servant. 

A clean napkin was spread on the table, my 
fiat tin tea-kettle brought in with boiling water, the 
tea made, and the other simple breakfast materials 
spread out, and I sat me down with a cheerful heart. 
How independent does the kind of life I had so long 
been leading render one I A man is saluted on 
•awakening by a most unwelcome intruder in the 
shape of a crashing roof; he looks at his visitor; 
doesn't like the cut of his jib, as the sailors say ; 
walks off — ^always the better way, 'tis of no use 
remonstrating with such free and easy parties ; 
changes his domicile, and makes himself comfortable 
at once. His campaigning furniture, confined to 
the absolutely necessary, is always ready, and he is 
just as much at home, and as happy in the bivouac, 
in the tent, or in the hovel, as he is when circum- 
stances admit of his being lodged in a more convenient 
manner. 

The view from my windows was highly interesting. 
The crenelated wall with its ranges of square flanking 
towers was before me. The sentinels were pacing 
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to and fro on the platforms running from tower 
to tower, and beyond was the cultivated ground 
sloping from the eminence on which the town is 
built, the fields being separated and inclosed by 
stone walls built up without cement. A few elms 
and mulberry trees grow upon the hillocks and 
in the hollows between them. There was the 
picturesque aqueduct too, and the hill of San Pedro 
el Martir, so lately the scene of strife and blood- 
shed. 

We remained three days at Morella, during which 
many of its inhabitants who had left before the 
siege, returned. It was most afflicting to see the 
grief depicted on their anxious countenances as they 
contemplated the ruins of their houses and homes ; 
all sacrificed wantonly by the false representations 
of Cabrera and his lieutenants. . 

I ought to have mentioned that though the 
exterior of the generality of the houses in Morella 
is ordinary, they were, or rather had been, usually 
commodious within, and many, belonging to wealthy 
individuals, well-fiirnished. The inhabitants were 
described to me as being extremely vain and 
fanatical ; and great numbers took up arms volun- 
tarily at the commencement of the civil war in 
favour of Don Carlos. They were proud of their 
town, which was one of the best in the north of 
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Valencia, the climate being temperate and healthy. 
Many of the inhabitants were rich, Morella having 
before the civil war been a place of considerable 
trade and manufacture. The townspeople were 
either engaged in agricultural pursuits, or employed 
in the various woollen fectories, which were very 
extensive. The women and children were generally 
occupied in spinning wool, chiefly with the distaff. 
The dye of the Morella wool is noted for its bril- 
liancy and durability. There were extensive dyeing 
establishments in the plax^e. The variegated blankets 
called Manias de Morella are much esteemed all 
over Spain, and are sold at high prices. Gracefully 
thrown across the shoulders, they form an elegant 
finish to rustic costume in this and all other parts 
of Spain, whilst from their flexibility and dxu*ableness 
they are a most comfortable appendage to the 
traveller's luggage. 

The district of Morella produces wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, and fruits of various kinds. There 
are but few vineyards or olive plantations. In 
peaceable times, large flocks of sheep are fed among 
the mountains, where there is abundant and excel- 
lent herbage ; and the wool finds a ready market in 
the town. 

By the census taken in 1833, the population 
of Morella was 6052 souls. It has three parishes, 
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and before the war there were two monasteries 
and a convent of nuns. The latter building was 
nearly destroyed by the bombardment, but it had 
previously been evacuated by the community. There 
were also two hospitals. 

Morella is a place of great importance in a military 
point of view, on accoimt of its position on the 
confines of Aragon and Valencia; and, until now, 
it had been considered to be impregnable. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Alcahiz — Village Schoolmaster — Caspe — Defence of Caspe — 
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Panadella — Queen Isabel — Cotton Factories. 

No time was lost after the fall of Morella in 
moving towards Catalonia in pursuit of Cabrera and 
his faction. 

We marched by Monroyo and Alcafiiz, a large 
and once flourishing town on the river Guadalupe, 
and capital of a district producing abundance of 
oil and fruits, and celebrated for the superior quality 
of its wool. The Collegiate Church built about fifty 
years ago at the expense of the inhabitants is a 
noble religious edifice ; the casa de villa^ or town- 
hall is also well deserving of inspection. 

Alcafiiz had suffered severely ; having been attacked 
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several times by Cabrera and other Carlist chiefs — 
sometimes by the whole faction united; but the 
National Guards, inhabitants and garrison had fortified 
the place in the best way they could, and successfully 
defended it. They had been isolated, however, and 
subjected to severe privations, whilst their landed 
and agricultimd property were left uncultivated and 
neglected. 

Therefore it was that the Duke de la Victoria 
was now received with heartfelt enthusiasm, as he 
was by the inhabitants of every place we passed 
through in our progress towards the Ebro. 

At one village, after the .rustic authorities, with 
the Cura at their head, had offered their respectful 
welcome, a tall, thin, and rather elderly man, wearing 
a high-crowned hat, approached the Duke, and 
having made a formal obeisance, drew forth from 
the capacious pocket of a brown doth jacket, which 
descended almost to his knees, a folded paper. 
After marshalling with imperturbable gravity some 
half dozen boys, he opened it, and having placed 
a pair of silver spectacles with large round glasses 
on his nose, began to recite some verses in honour of 
Espartero, and expressive of gratitude for the blessing 
of peace. Then placing apart one of the boys who 
had a guitar strung across his shoulders, he repeated 
the verses line by line, the other boys singing after 
him with all their might and main, the musician 
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thrumming away on the crazy guitar in right good 
earnest by way of accompaniment, and the village 
schoolmaster, for such he was, making energetic 
signs and ludicrously anxious gestures to his pupils, 
who though they strained their throats with spirit, 
were now and then at fault as to the words. At last 
this honest, and therefore truly . pleasing serenade 
was completed, the pedagogue made another low 
bow to the General, who had been all the while 
listening with interest to the classic strains, and after 
receiving the Duke's thanks for his congratulations, 
retired with his little troop, to whom the General 
also addressed a few kind words, which seemed to 
make them very proud. 

The Duke entered the interesting town of Caspe 
under triumphal arches bearing inscriptions expressive 
of patriotism and gratitude* 

The aspect of Caspe proved how strenuously it had 
been attacked, and the energy and decision of its 
inhabitants in defending their homes. 

The entrance, where some of the best houses had 
formerly stood, presented the desolate appearance of a 
town destroyed by fire: the ground was covered 
with blackened ruins. The cause of this desolation 
was as follows : 

Caspe was an open town ; its population consisting 
principally of landed proprietors, and persons connected 
with agricultural pursuits. 
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For the defence of the place against the rebels they 
had built a fort, or castle as it was called, within the 
town. The church of San Juan had also been fortified. 

One night, between nine and ten o'clock, the 
inhabitants and garrison were alarmed by the sound of 
drums and trumpets, and presently the fort was 
attacked by musketry, which being promptly returned 
by the garrison, a general fusillade ensued. It turned 
out that the enemy in considerable force, commanded 
by a chief named Tarragual, had entered the town. 

Throughout the night the Carlists were busied in 
making batteries and throwing up parapets within 
musket-shot of the fort, upon which they kept up a 
sharp attack for three days fi*om their batteries, in which 
were a twelve and an eight pounder, and succeeded 
at length in making a breach in the wall of the fort, 
without however attempting an assault. 

The only gun in the fort was a foiu- pounder : but 
the brave garrison served it spiritedly, and kept up a 
continual fire of musketry upon the assailants, who did 
not suffer much loss, as they kept behind their 
parapets. 

Finding the garrison and National Guard so 
determined, the Carlist chief had recourse to mining ; 
demanding a parley with the Queen's officer in 
command of the fort, he shewed him the mine, and 
endeavoured to prove to him that a refiisal to surrender 
must be followed by destruction to himself and the 
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garrison ; but the gallant officer replied that they were 
all resolved to defend the fort till the last. 

Fortunately, as it afterwards turned out, the Carlists 
had not sufficient powder for carrying their plan of 
destruction into effect ; and on the third day, hearing 
that a column of the Queen's army was rapidly 
marching to the relief of Caspe, they precipitately 
retreated, having first however set fire to some of the 
best houses in the place : they also seized, and drove 
off several thousand sheep from the neighbourhood. 

This brutal conduct so exasperated the whole 
population of Caspe, that many, who hitherto had 
been known to be favourable to the CarUst cause, 
eiu-olled themselves at once as National Guards ; and 
application was likewise made to the military autho- 
rities at Zaragoza for artillery to moimt upon the more 
extensive works that were immediately commenced : 
and the owners of those houses at the entrance to the 
town, which had been only partially destroyed by the 
Carlist incendiaries cheerfully consented to their being 
instantly razed to the ground, so that the enemy might 
not be able again to make a lodgement therein. 

Caspe is pleasantly situated. The land aroimd it 
is fertilized by the river Guadalupe, which falls into 
the Ebro at a short distance from it : there are many 
beautiful gardens sloping down to the river, and 
altogether it must be a very agreeable spot in that 
time of peace which happily had now arrived. 
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The distance between Caspe and the Ebro is about 
two rniles : the road is good, and passes through olive 
plantations. 

We were now in the early part of the month of 
June 1 840 : the weather was beautifiil, and everything 
breathed peace and hope. As I rode down alone 
in the evening to the Embarcador Antigua— the spot 
where the troops were crossing the Ebro, in a large 
horse-boat, and some smaller laimches, which had 
been collected from Sastago and other places, — the 
birds were singing merrily among the trees ; openings 
in the olive plantations shewed rich fields of ripening 
com, and flourishing vineyards, and I felt happy at 
the reflection that persecuted Spain was on the eve of 
the enjoyment of that repose of which she had been 
so long deprived ; and I made a mental prayer that it 
might not again be interrupted by evil passions. 

Six battalions of the vanguard of the army, three 
squadrons of cavalry, and fourteen pieces of field 
artillery having crossed in the course of the day, head- 
quarters did so on the following morning, the Duke's 
cavalry escort having previously crossed. The river 
at this place is broad, serpentine, and uninterrupted by 
islands, which was not the case at the other parts I 
had seen, at a greater distance from its mouth : the 
current was rapid, and it took about eight minutes to 
cross from the right to the left bank. 

We proceeded without delay to the neat \dllage of 
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Pefialva, on the high road from Zaragoza to Catalonia. 
As soon as we came within sight of the village, the 
church hells hegan to ring, and at the entrance, the 
Alcalde and some of his neighbours were in attendance 
to greet the Duke which they did most heartily. Hard 
by there were about twenty peasants, fine well-made men 
dressed in their holiday garments. After the Alcalde 
had made his speech, they began a curious rustic 
dance. Each man had a short staff in his right hand 
which he struck against that held by his neighbour, and 
then leaped up into the air, whisking round and round 
on again touching the ground, the whole party 
performing a variety of grotesque evolutions. 

The effect was pleasing, especially as it was evident 
that the performers were inspired with right good-will. 
Running along the road, every one, in succession 
dropped his staff on the ground, and quickly picked it 
up, striking it against his neighbour's. Sometimes 
they dropped the sticks dose to the feet of the 
General's horse, and seemed to take great delight 
in catching them up before the animal had time to 
step forward ; they then re-commenced striking each 
other's staves across and across, above and below, like 
melo-dramatic combatants with their short cutlasses ; 
something in the style too of the immortal Mr. Vincent 
Crummies' juvenile blue jackets as described by the 
inimitable Boz ; and so they continued their evolu- 
tions until they had seen the General safe in his quarters. 
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This diversion is called La Danza. In Catalonia its 
name is La Dwnza dels Bastons, or the staff-dance. 
There was a heartiness and simplicity in these rustic 
dances which pleased me highly. 

We slept that night at Candasnos, whence we 
proceeded on the following day along a fine high road, 
running over an extensive cultivated plain, until we 
arrived at two large VentaSy where the Duke remained 
for several hours whilst the troops, artillery and baggage 
were crossing the river Cinca to Fraga on the 
Catalonian frontier, from which city the Veritas are 
about two hours' march. The fine old wooden bridge 
had been carried away by a flood 'a few months before, 
so that the tedious operation of passing the troops, 
and artillery, over the Cinca, which is broad and 
rapid, had to be performed on rafts and in boats. 

The road from the Veritas to the river side is steep, 
and the coimtry arid and lonely ; — in winter time I 
was told that troops of wolves sometimes scour this 
part of the road. 

The Duke was received with enthusiasm by the 
authorities and inhabitants, and at night there was a 
brilliant display of fire-works. 

Fraga is a very ancient city, and is built on the 
slopes of two hills : it was a place of importance when 
under the domination both of the Moors and of the 
Kings of Aragon. The streets are in general narrow 
and crooked, and the pavement is not agreeable to walk 
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upon, being composed of smaQ sharpish stones. The 
Casa de Villa is a fine old building ; in it there are 
some ancient full-length portraits of the Kings and 
Queens of Spam. A handsome quay runs along the 
banks of the Cinca, terminating at the now ruined 
bridge, on the other side of which there is an extensive 
and pleasant promenade. 

Castilian and Catalan are spoken indiscriminately by 
the inhabitants of Fraga, which was formerly defended 
by a castle, the ruins of which are still to be seen. It 
sustained several sieges when in possession of the 
Moors: and in 1133 and 1134 successfully resisted 
the Aragonese army ; but in 1 1 47 it was reduced by 
Raymundo Berenger, Count or Earl of Barcelona, who 
also became King of Aragon, in consequence of his 
marriage with the Princess Petronilla, daughter and 
heiress of Ramirez, King of Aragon. 

We entered Catalonia near the small town of 
Alcaraz, a little more than half way between Fraga 
and L^rida, that city being situated on the river Segre, 
over which there is a fine stone bridge. Both the 
Cinca and the Segre fall into the Ebro near Mequi- 
nenza. 

The Duke de la Victoria arrived at L^rida at about 
eleven in the morning. The balconies of the houses 
were decorated with hangings of damask and other 
rich stuffs, and were filled with ladies, who greeted 
his Grace with enthusiasm, waving their handker- 
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chiefs as he passed. A salute was fired from the 
Castle, and in a word, every military honour was paid 
to the Duke ; at the same time that there was every 
possible demonstration of joy and welcome on the 
part of the population. 

At night the city was illuminated ; and there were 
some very brilliant fireworks. 

Thus only twelve days after the fell of Morella, 
three large rivers had been crossed by the Queen's 
army. The battering train was on its way, but it 
required much time to convey it and the matiriel 
across the rivers Ebro and Cinca, the boats being 
so few in nimiber. The means, however, were being 
rapidly collected for attacking the great Catalonian 
stronghold of Berga, the seat of the Junta governing 
in the name of Don Carlos, and whither it was said 
that Cabrera had repaired with his main force. 

Here let me give the substance of a proclama- 
tion issued by Cabrera to his army from his head- 
quarters at this very town of Berga, two days after 
the Duke's arrival at L^rida. I have the document 
before me, having found a copy of it in the printing 
office at Berga after we entered it. This proclama- 
tion is a curious specimen of bombast, as the sequel 
will prove. 

After stating that his reason for crossing the Ebro 
with the forces which were in Aragon and Valencia 
was, that he had learnt from intercepted official 
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documents that the cause of religion and of the 
legitimate monarch were in imminent peril in Cata- 
lonia, from intrigues and perfidy ; that one of his 
Generals, Segarra, had gone over to the enemies of 
Carlos V, and that he, Cabrera, had shot the first 
commandant of the 18 th battalion, the day before 
in Berga; he proceeds to say, that another of his 
objects in returning to Catalonia was to avenge the 
murder of Count de Espafia. He then talks of the 
rectitude of his intentions, praises the valour and 
constancy of his troops, and speaks of his attachment 
to them : tells them he relies on these qualities ; that 
he knows their natural element is the field of battle ; 
declaring that he would hasten to place himself 
at their head ; that he would in person lead them to 
the field of honour, and, by God's assistance, to 
victory; and that thus they should promptly and 
completely triumph over the impious revolution, 
which at the very moment when it was flattering 
itself with having arrived at the pinnacle of power, 
would find its hordes broken up, and all its plans of 
treachery and intrigue frustrated. 

I also found at Berga the ofiidal report of Cabreras 
visit to Morella, a few days previous to the Duke's 
appearance before the place. The whole of the garrison 
— ^that garrison so entirely abandoned at the time of 
need — having been formed on the esplanade outside 
tlie Puerta del Estudio, (by which the Duke 
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afterwards entered), he addressed them tinus, according 
to the official account pvhKshed by his orders : — 

" Voluntarios I — ^Order and subordination ! — ^you 
will soon see me at the head of the army. Have 
confidence in your General, as I also have in the 
chiefs I have placed in this fortification. If we have 
experienced some loss it will speedily be recovered, 
and very shortly there will not remain any enemies 
to be conquered." 

He then visited the works, and departed. Prom 
that hour, as has been seen, the garrison of Morella 
neither saw nor heard anything^ of Cabrwa, or of the 
army of which he declared he would put himself at 
the head. 

L^rida is situated, as b^ore stated, on the river 
S^e, and is a city of great antiquity. It is said to 
have been founded by the Carthaginians, who were 
d^sated by Cneius Scipio in its environs about the 
year 215 b.€. 

About a hundred and seventy years afterwards, 
that is to say B.C. 46 6r 47, Julius Caesar gained 
several victories ovw Pompey's lieutenants in the 
vicinity of L^rida ; and having so hemmed them in 
that they could neither fight nor fly, they were forced 
to submit, and without bloodshed he entered the city 
in great triumph, granting many privileges to its 
inhabitants, and restoring its ancient name of Ilerda, 
in lieu of that of Monte Publico, which his 
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adversaries had bestowed upon it. Under the Romans 
it was the seat of commerce and literature. Formerly 
sailing vessels came up the Segre as far as L^rida, 
with merchandize from Tortosa and Mequinenza. 

Lerida is defended by two strong fortresses : one, 
the citadel, is \^ithin the city, and on the summit of 
the hill on which it is built ; the other called EI 
Castillo de Gardeny is about a mile southward, and 
commands the high-road from Aragon. The citadel 
is constructed with much skill, so as to command 
and defend the city, and the approaches to it, on all 
sides. There is in It a pozo, or well of large 
dimensions, supplied with excellent water; it is 
said to be a Roman work. The stone bridge 
over the Segre has seven arches, and is of solid 
construction : a causeway, or quay, runs by the side 
of the river, the whole length of the city, from north 
to south; and from the balconies of the houses 
looking towards this causeway, the eye wanders 
agreeably over the beautiful huertay or rich cultivated 
plain by which it is surroimded. Prom the opposite 
side of the bridge, the aspect of the city with its 
venerable Cathedral, the Castle, and a variety of 
ancient domes and curious roofs, has a highly in- 
teresting and picturesque appearance. There were 
formerly eight monasteries and four nunneries in 
Lerida. It contains foiu* parishes, a good hospital, 
and a hospicio, or house of reception for the needy 
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and helpless, and where orphans, and other poor 
children are maintained and instructed in various 
handicrafts. 

The bishop's palace is a fine and commodious 
building, and was being fitted up for the reception 
of the Queen mother, and her two daughters, Queen 
Isabel, and the Infanta, on their way to Barcelona. 
A committee of the principal ladies in the city 
undertook the management of everything: — ^some 
sent curtains, others the most elegant fiimiture they 
possessed ; and all was bustle and anidety to rend^ 
the palace as commodious as the short notice and 
other circumstances would permit. I had the pleasure 
of knowing one of the ladies of the committee: 
she was kind enough to allow me to accompany her 
one day, and I was much pleased at the good taste 
displayed in the arrangements. 

There are several fountains in L^rida, and a very 

curious subterranean reservoir for water to supply 

them. It is vaulted, and has the appearance of three 

parallel Gothic naves supported by two rows of stone 

pillars. I visited this place in company with my 

patron, or rather his son, a young Oara^ who was 

very obliging and intelligent. Each carrying a torch, 

and preceded by the lady — she was quite a lady — 

who had charge of this establishment, we descended 

a long flight of stone steps. When about half way 

down we stopped, and waving our torches in the 
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obscurity, we perceived the Gothic naves, and, below, 
the dark mass of water. On arriving at the bottom of 
the stairs we proceeded along a narrow stone passage, 
at the side of which flowed the water in a sort of 
trough. It was a curious scene altogether. The 
female figure in advance, carrying a torch, her dress 
fluttering from the current of air, followed by the 
Oura in his long, ti^t, black cassock, solemnly 
pacing along, and then Ykm Juan pidnng his way, 
and lighting his path as well as he could. The 
course was long, and the atmosph^^ became oppres- 
sive ; at length we amved at a small quadrangle, 
where the heat was very great; I then heard the 
hum of voices over my head, but could see nothing. 

" Do you know where you are ?" said the Cura 
waving his tordi, whilst the lady regarded me willi 
inquiring eyes, seeming not displeased at my 
mystfication. 

" I have no idea, Sefior Cura'' 

" You are immediately opposite the fotmtain in 
the principal ptejEfl, and the voices you hear are those 
of the people assembled there." 

We stood listening for some time, and then 
threaded our way back, and emerged from the regions 
below. I cannot explain the principle on whidi this 
subterranean reservoir was established, and I am 
ashamed to say that I did not ascertain its history. 

L^da was an episcopal see in the time of the 
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Goths. It was taken by tiie Moors, a.d» 7 1 6, and 
retaken in 803, but it feU again into the power of 
the Moors, and was reconquered in 1 149, by Count 
Don Ramon Berenguen IV., and the e{H8oopal see 
restored. 

The Ca^ediBl is a fine edifice* There is also wa. 
ancient and interesting Gothic building in the 
Citadel k was originaHy the Cathedral, but was 
now a magazine for ordnance stores. 

In the Casa^ ConsistorialeSy or Town-Hall, I was 
shown the Libro Verde^ or green-book, in which is 
registered every thing connected with the history of 
L^rida. It is a v^ thick book of the size of an 
English ledger of the largest elass ; and I observed 
some very ancient and curious entries in it. The 
authorities set great store by the lAhro Verdey and 
are proud of showing it to strangers. 

There are a number of pretty country houses 
in the environs of Lerida, with their huertaSy or 
gardens and fields. The productions of this part of 
the coimtry are wheat, barley, maize, fiax, olives, 
grapes, and abundance of fi*uits and vegetables of all 
kinds. There are also great numbers of mulberry 
trees, whose leaves support myriads of sQk-worms. 

In the war of independence, Lerida declared itself 
against the French, raising various corps of MigueletSy 
and making every effc»rt for the defence of the city. 
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It was, however, taken by assault in 1810, and the 
citadel surrendered on the following day. On the 
16th of July, 1812, at about midnight, the powder- 
magazine in the citadel blew up, causing immense 
destruction in the city, and destroying the greater 
part of the parish of Santa Magdalena. Fortunately 
great numbers of the inhabitants of the parish were 
absent, harvesting; between five and six hundred, 
however, perished. This explosion took place in 
consequence of a plot to destroy the French garrison 
of the Citadel, and to admit the national forces, but 
by some mistake the latter were not at hand, and 
the French kept possession of L^rida until the begin- 
ning of the year 1814. 

It is right to add, that here as well as generally 
wherever he had held a command, I heard the most 
favourable accounts of Marshal Suchet. His justice 
and administrative talents were much praised by 
those who were old enough to have formed a correct 
judgment; and he seemed to have ensured the 
esteem of the people under the very difficult circum- 
stances of a General commanding a foreign invading 
force. 

During our stay at L^rida the harvest commenced — 
it was abundant. The soldiers were employed in 
great numbers in assisting in reaping, and perfect 
union prevailed between them and the people. 
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Several forts and other places occupied by the faction 
were now abandoned, and deserters came in daily. A 
sort of Guerrilla chief, called Pep d'EIoley, passed 
over with twenty-five of his men. This man had 
been a dealer in oil before he became a Carlist 
Guerrilla. His Christian name was Jos^, and he 
had adopted the oleaginous nam de guerre of Pep 
d'Elolj/y aitgUce^ Oily Joe. 

It took more than a fortnight before the needful 
preparations for attacking Berga could be brought 
into a state of forwardness. The different divisions 
of the army were, in the interval, so distributed by 
order of the Duke, as to be ready to act in concert 
when the artillery and materiel should be well on 
their way. 

We heard that Cabrera was at Berga, displacing 
some chiefs, shooting others, and making every demon- 
stration of a firm resolution to resist us to the last, 
and to put out of the way all who were suspected of 
wavering, or of impeding that extermination of the 
Queen's forces, which he was continually and arrogantly 
announcing he would accomplish. 

At length the approach of the royal family was 
announced. They were expected to arrive at L^rida 
at about ten at night. At nine, the Duke accom- 
panied by the whole of his staff, the British and 
French military Commissioners, all in fuU uniform. 
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left L^rida on horseback in order to inee4 the royal 
party at some diatanoe on the road, aloi^ which 
troops had been echeloned Although it was 
summer time the night was very dork, and we rode 
along silently for about half-a-mile, the ^des of the 
road being lined with soldiers resting on their arms ; 
but they slipped across the strained sight like the 
vanishings of dissolving views. Suddenly, lights 
appeared advancing dowly towards us. The military 
bands of music struck up, the Duke rode forward, 
&>Uowed by his eorthge^ and soon reached the n^al 
carriage, whidi was escorted by the Quardias de 
CorpSy and by a portion of his own cavalry escort, 
which he had detadbed under the orders of its com- 
mander, to Madrid, to have the honour of fomiing 
part of the Queen's guard on her journey. 

The Duke dismoimted instantly, and went to the 
carriage-door to congratulate their Mi^ties and the 
youij^ Infanta Maria Louisa. He was received by 
the Queen^mother in the most gracious manner ; and 
after a few minutes the royal party moved on again, 
the Duke riding by the side of the Queen's carriage, 
having however had an c^portunity of greeting his 
amiable Duchess, who as first lady of honour to 
Queen Cristina, was in the next carriage. 

Thus, with several torch-bearers on each side of 
the royal carriage; bands playing martial au%, the 
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veteran sddiers presenting arms, the officers saluting 
with their swords, the regimental c(^urs waving in 
homage as the Queens passed ; their Majesties and 
the interesting little In&nta hawing, and apparently 
delighted with all they saw; they arrived dose to 
the city entrance, where by the light of a great 
number oi torches, were seen the authorities and 
their civic attendants, in curious and ancient costumes. 
At the same moment a rocket was thrown up, and 
instantly a royal salute was fired from the citadel. 

The groups of generals and staff officers in full 
uniform, and wearing their military dec(»*ations were 
all at once displayed by the torch-iUumination ; some 
of them were conversing with the ladies of the court 
as they sat in their carriages, and it was delightful to 
see the royal family surrounded by the faithful 
General, his officers and soldiers, by whose 
indefatigable exertions, the armed disputers of the 
young Queen's right to the throne had ho&x 
successfully combated, and who were now about to 
proceed to crush the only remaining rebels, in their 
last stronghold. 

The moment the salute was fired, the chief 
magistrate advanced to the door of the carriage and 
pres^ited the keys of the city to the Queen-regent on 
a silver salver : they were returned, with the assurance 
that they could not be in safer keeping, and the 
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short but expressive speech of the magistrate was 
graciously answered by her Majesty. 

Immediately a party of six yotmg ladies belonging 
to some of the priudpal families in the city, and all 
dressed in white, and their hair adorned with 
flowers, advanced and sang some complimentary 
verses in very good taste ; then came some grotesque 
dancers, and finally the gigantes^ or giants, 
colossal moving effigies of Christians and Moors, 
who addressed each other in heroic style; the 
Christians, of course, having the last word, asserting 
that all the Queen's enemies should be driven out of 
the country, even as the Moors had been by the 
Christians in the olden times. Both parties then 
performed a sort of roundabout dance, and then 
marched on in good fellowship before the Queen's 
carriage; from which during this interlude, some 
soldiers, not those on duty, had detached the mules, 
insisting on drawing it to the palace. 

On entering the ancient city, through several 
triumphal arches bearing different devices and 
inscriptions, the effect of the general illumination, 
principally by large waxen torches fixed in sconces on 
the edges of the balconies, or by handsome glass 
lanterns, was very striking and brilliant ; displaying 
as in the brightness of day, but with a still more 
pictiu^esque effect, the rich brocaded draperies with 
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which the balconies were decorated, and the romantic 
and most attractive costume of the beautiful Spanish 
ladies assembled in them, all demonstrating by every 
energetic and graceful action, the hearty feelings of 
welcome and loyalty, with which their hearts were 
inspired. 

The following day was devoted to rejoicings : 
the streets were thronged with well-dressed people, 
and the military in their gala dresses. The giants 
promenaded in all directions, escorted by the dancers 
with their staves, who stopped every now and then 
to perform their curious evolutions. 

At five in the afternoon there was a besa-manoSf 
or levee, at the palace, and their Majesties afterwards 
proceeded to the Cathedral, where a Te Deum was 
celebrated; at the conclusion whereof the royal 
family made the circuit of the altars and estaciones 
that is, stations or places in the Cathedral, appointed 
to commemorate the several circumstances of our 
Saviour's passion, where prayers are oflFered in honour 
of those mysteries. 

Their Majesties walked in procession imder a 
canopy borne by four acolytes, and attended by their 
court. A large body of the clergy assisted at this 
ceremony, and the church was crowded with people. 

Notwithstanding the gracious smiles with which 
Queen Cristina acknowledged the respectful homage 
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of the multitude, I thought there was ao expression 
of anxiety on her countmanoe, wYach it was not 
difficult to account for, when we consider that her 
Majesty on this visit to Catalonia, ostensifafy 
undertaken for the benefit of sea-bathing for the young 
Queen Isabel, was accompanied by three members 
of the cabinet, which had just carried through a Cartes 
elected entirely under their influence, a measure, 
a municipal law, contrary both to the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution, and uniyersally unpopular, 
inasmuch as it struck at the root of those popular 
franchises, to which the Spanish people had been 
attached from time immemorial. 

Her Majesty, no doubt, felt the danger of giving 
the royal sanction to this unconstitutional and 
impolitic bill ; and she must have been confirmed in 
that feeling by the demeanour of the people of 
Zaragoza and other large towns, induding Ldrida, 
through which she had passed on her journey ; for to 
the loyal acclamations with which her Majesty was 
welcomed, were added unequivocal marks of enmity 
towards her ministers ; and on some of the triumphal 
arches erected in her honour, and under which she 
passed, was inscribed in striking characters, that 
article of the Constitution, of which the municipal 
law, enacted by a notoriously corrupt majority in the 
Cortes, was a palpable infringement. 
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On the following day the royal family quitted 
L^rida; and as the road to Barcelona was, to a 
certain point, the same as that to Berga, the Duke 
and his staff accompanied the royal party. 

The heat was intense ; and the roads were dusty 
beyond anything of the kind I had ever seen. 

Queen Cristina and her two young daughters 
travelled in a carriage drawn by six mules, followed 
by three or four other carriages, in which were the 
ladies of the Court. The ministers were in another 
coach ; then came two diligences, filled with females 
attached to the royal household, and a number of 
fourgons and waggons with luggage. There were 
likewise two or more waggons laden with Ouardias 
de Corps y whose horses, accustomed to be pampered in 
Madrid, had broken down on the march, and their 
owners had no means of getting mounted again. It 
was ludicrous enough to see those spruce body-guards 
— all of whom held the rank of offices — ^with whose 
short-tailed, sihrcr-laced, blue uniforms, and jack-boots, 
jammed together in jolting waggons, which threw 
them up to the surface in a variety of queer attitudes, 
instead of prancing about on their ci-devant fiery 
steeds. Our horses, though perhaps not in such 
good state as we might have wished, were in excellent 
working condition, and performed their marches 
without extraordinary fetigue. 

In the royal cortege were several general, and other 
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officers of rank, and still a considerable number of 
mounted Gardes du Corps. 

And thus we went along the dusty road. In 
less than an hour we were all of one colour : our 
faces, could scarcely be distinguished from our dress ; 
our whole appearance was ashen and ghastly, like 
that of the ghost in Hamlet, or of the blanched 
equestrian statue of the Commander, in Don 
Giovanni. 

The royal party rested that night at Tarrega : 
between which town and L^rida, near a place called 
Belpuig — ^pronounced by the Catalans, Belpuich — 
there is in the chapel of a Franciscan convent a 
magnificent marble monument, consecrated to the 
memory of a member of the Altamira family ; but I 
had no opportunity of inspecting it. 

On the following morning, very early, the royal 
progress continued towards Cerv^ra. 

At a short distance from the entrance to that city, 
two splendid divisions of the army, and a battery of 
field artillery, were drawn up on each side of the road 
to be reviewed by her Majesty. The Duke, who rode 
by the side of the Queen^s carriage imtil it arrived 
within rather more than a half mile of Cerv^ra, 
galloped oflF to a point where the troops were formed, 
and, after rapidly inspecting them, returned to meet 
the royal family, who had by that time arrived in an 
open carriage. 
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Having saluted their Majesties, the Duke addressed 
the Queen-Regent in a short and loyal speech, 
descriptive of the enthusiasm of the army at being 
in the presence of her Majesty and her royal 
daughters, their ardour in supporting the throne of 
Isabel II. the regency of her royal mother, the consti- 
tution all had sworn to, and the national independence. 
Nothing remained, he added, but the last campaign, 
which would be rapid, successful, and glorious, under 
the auspices of her Majesty. He then gave vivas ! for 
the Queen, the Queen-Regent, and the Constitution, 
which were re-echoed with enthusiasm by the troops. 

The bands then struck up ; and the royal carriage 
proceeded slowly along the line. Queen Cristina ex- 
pressed herself as being highly pleased with the appear- 
ance of the army ; and the royal party entered Cerv^ra 
amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, and pre- 
ceded by several yoimg ladies dressed in white with 
garlands in their hands, which, whilst performing an 
elegant figure-dance, they waved gracefully; others 
sang congratulatory odes, whilst several beautiful 
children, in fancy dresses, cheered the royal family with 
their silvery voices. 

The gigantes were also there ; two enormous 
creatures — a Moor and a Blackamoor — ^twirling about 
like jacks-in-the-green, and getting now and then a 
little top-heavy. 
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Tlie beloomes were aQ decorated with a vmety of 
gay draperies, and filled with weQ-dressed people, who 
evinced their loyalty by animatixig: cheers. 

This day was a complete festival in Cerv^ra. The 
streets were crowded ; the balconies filkd ; the young 
girls, the children, the giants, danced, and sang, duad 
pirouetted to tiieir hearts' content; and aD looked 
forward with weU-grounded hopes to the termination 
of the protracted civil war, so detrimental to ev^ 
class excepting the herd of adventurers who were 
fattenixig on the spdls of the people. 

There was no Cu'list cause in Catalonia ; it was 
aH centred in the fitnatical Junta, which dictated to its 
mercenary or forced instruments from its dark council 
chamber at Berga. 

Cerv^ra — the B&deiit Cervariar— is situated partly 
on a height ovetiooking an extensive cultivated plain, 
or VtfgOy jn-oducing abimdance of wine, oil, grain, 
almonds, flax, and fine vegetables. There is also 
vwy good pasture in the vicinity, and plenty of game. 
The river Cerv6^ flows dose to the dty, and tiie 
system (s£ irrigation is excellent. 

The ancient stone walls by which Cerv^ra was 
surrounded were mudi injured by the FVendi during 
the war of independence. This city contains several 
plazas ; the Calle Mayor, and some otifier streets, are 
wide, and bordered by substantial and handsome 
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houses. In the inferior parts of the city the streets 
are very steep and rugged. 

Cervdra was, until of late years, the seat of a 
celebrated university, founded by Philip V. The fine 
edifice called La Universiddd is extensive. Among 
other appropriate compartments, it has a printing 
establishment, the University Press, and a theatre 
for public examinations. This University has 
produced many eminent and learned men, of whom, 
by-the-bye, there are a much greater number in Spain 
than is supposed, or admitted by the generality ot 
foreigners. 

In 1812, a garrison of three hundred and fifty 
French troops entrenched themselves in La Univer- 
sidad, but being sharply attacked by Baron de Eroles, 
they surrendered, after a defence of two days. 

I found that the inhabitants of Cerv^ra were highly 
discontented, in consequence of the removal, two years 
before, of the University to Barcelona. This discon- 
tent is not surprising ; for the lodging-house keepers 
and a variety of other parties, must have suffered 
severely in their interests by the cessation of the 
influx of pupils and visitors connected with them. 

Formerly, Cerv^ra contained four monasteries ; the 
cloisters of the Dominican convent are very beautifiil; 
One of the churches which I visited is a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture. In its tower are some very 
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hannonious bells, and a piece of lignumncrucis, or of 
the true cross, is said to be preserved in one of its 
chapels. There are some cotton factories in this 
town. 

Leaving Cervdra at five in the morning, under a 
salute from its fort, and amid the cheers of the 
inhabitants, who had assembled at that early hour in 
great numbers in front of the Queen's temporary 
residence, where some interesting children were 
dancing, and young damsels gracefully waving gar- 
lands, and singing loyal and patriotic verses, the 
Queen-Regent proceeded towards the redoubtable pass 
of La Panadella, where a whole army might be kept 
in check by a very moderate force. 

The Duke had taken every precaution to prevent 
the possibility of the slightest alarm being occasioned 
to the royal family. When they arrived at the pass, 
at the foot of which the road runs, the sununits of the 
lofty-wooded hills on both sides were seen covered 
with troops ; the banners streaming in the air, martial 
music sounding, and the soldiers on the heights 
shouting energetically. The effect was imposing and 
inspiriting. 

On emerging from the pass of La Panadella, above 
which was a small fort, there is a venta called, I think, 
la Venta del Violin, where the royal party rested for 
two hours. Here several large chests of the finest 
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Havannah cigarros were opened on the road, and a 
distribution of them to the Generals and officers made 
by the Queen's orders ; to the great delight, of course, 
of the numerous amateurs of the genuine weed, of 
a quality rarely to be met with during the march of 
an army. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at the large and 
handsome town of Igualada, which was guarded by 
two or more forts, and fortified internally. It was 
also a telegraph station communicating with Barcelona, 
and other parts of the coast and country. The 
principal street, called La Rambla, is very broad, well- 
paved, and in every respect handsome, some of the 
houses being very fine. The mansion, or palace, 
devoted to the accommodation of the royal family was 
in the centre of this street. In fi'ont of it there was 
a large assemblage of well-dressed people — ^it was 
Sunday — anxious to get a si^t of their Majesties and 
the Infanta, who, a few minutes after their arrival, 
appeared in the balcony ; their appearance being the 
signal for bursts of enthusiastic cheering. Queen 
Cristina bowed affably, and the little Infanta was very 
animated. 

Queen Isabel's acknowledgments of the vivas of 
her subjects were tame : — one might almost 
say mechanical. She held up her little hand, and 
waved it without the slightest animation ; at times 
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looking in one direction, and waviug her hand in 
another. 

There are several large cotton factories at Igualada ; 
but it being Sunday, they were not at work. The 
owner of one of the largest spinning establishments, 
however, was so obliging as to permit me to visit it, 
and to accompany me through the diffident depart- 
ments of his extensive and well-regulated manufactory 
for cotton-twist. 

This gentl^nan was highly intelligent, and was bent 
upon improving and increasing his establishment, 
which, he said he felt convinced, would become more 
and more flourishing, if peace should be establii^ed, 
which, at that time, appeared to be certain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Igiialada — Animated Scene — Catalonia — El Bruch — Mon- 
serrat — Legend of Our Lady of Monserrat — The 
Miraculous Image — Magnificent Chapel — Convent and 
Hermitages — The Pilgrims — The Hermit — Manresa — 
Ignatius de Loyola — Cellent^Cotton Factories of Catalonia 
— Ancient Castle — First view of Berga — ^Extensive Fortifi- 
cations — Cabrera — Strong Carlist positions — Cabrera's 
Flight — Retreat of the Carlists — ^Berga abandoned — ^Termi- 
nation of Civil War — The People relieved — Berga — 
Deserted State of Berga — Conde de Espana — Fieschi 
Machine — Protection of the Country. 

There are several handsome cafes at Igualada; 
the weather was fine, and it being a holiday, and the 
royal family sojourning there, as well as the General- 
in-Chief of the armies, his staff, the military 
attendants on their Majesties, and some of the most 
brilliant regiments, the place was gay beyond 
description; at night there were illuminations, and 
serenades, fireworks, and gala proceedings of every 
kind. 

The royal progress continued the next day towards 
Esparragu^ra. On the hills and mountains by which 
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the road was skirted, were the troops of a division of 
the army of Catalonia. The coup^ceUy when the 
Queen's carriage appeared, was truly beautiful. Not 
only were numbers of military bands striking up in 
succession, and the vivas from the troops the nearest 
to the royal cortege most animated, but in every 
momentary lull were heard the shriU voices of 
the men belonging to the battalions, or corps, on the 
more distant peaks, strained to their utmost pitch so 
that they might reach the ear of theu- sovereign. 

On this march, the extraordinary romantic and 
celebrated mountain of Monserrat burst upon my 
sight in full magnificence. Although the steep but 
exceflent high-road winds across a lofty mount, or 
Coll — accordii^ to the Catalonian term — ^at a consider- 
able distance from that remarkable mountain, it 
appears almost dose to it, so elevated is Monserrat 
above the other mountains in the vicinity. 

1 will endeavour at a later period of my narrative 
to give a more ample description of Monserrat ; let 
me here notice the proofs of the indefatigable industry 
of the Catalonian husbandmen which met the eye at 
every turn. 

The province, or principality, of Catalonia, which is 
not only mountainous, but broken into rough com- 
partments most difficult of access, seeming to an 
unpractised eye quite incapable of cultivation, is 
transformed into a variegated, gigantic, productive 
garden, by the bold and skilful hands of its agricultural 
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population. Barren rocks are, by artificial means, 
converted into vineyards, their luxuriant produce 
overspreading the face of the precipitous heights. 
Olive plantations, corn-fields, and fiiiit trees, in great 
variety are blended in diversified profusion, and there 
is scarcely a cranny, or a point, on which a little earth 
could be found, or whither it could be carried, that is 
not verdant with some profitable vegetation. 

Such was the picture which delighted my eyes, whilst 
riding up the magnificent road to Esparragu^ra, that 
very road being a striking specimen of the aptitude 
and perseverance of the Catalonians in reconciling 
each peculiar formation of their territory to its 
appropriate use. 

After resting a day at Esparragu^ra, whose inhabi- 
tants displayed unbounded loyalty towards the royal 
family, they left in the evening for Martorell, a few 
hours' journey only from Barcelona, the heat being so 
great that it was distressing for them to travel by 
day. 

The Duke and his personal staff attended their 
Majesties for about a quarter of a mile, when his 
Grace took leave of them, assuring the Queen-Mother 
that he would soon rid the country of Cabrera and his 
followers. 

The General then returned to Esparragudra, which 
was the point whence his operations against Berga 
were to commence. 
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I cannot dose Ihis short account of the royal 
progress through that portion of the country in which 
Espartero accompanied the party» without mentioning 
that whenever the nature of the ground permitted, he 
turned off from the road, followed by his staff, at the 
approach to places through which the royal family 
yfeare obliged to pass ; leading us over fields, and across 
ditches, and other rough and difficult places — flanking 
the villages or tovms as it were — and bringing us out 
perhaps half a mile beyond, and then rejoining the 
royal cortege ; this being done, as I sincerely believe, 
from extreme delicacy and chivalrous feeling, in order 
that Queen Cristina and her royal daughters might 
exclusively be greeted by the loyal Catalonians. 

At four on the following morning, head-quarters 
moved from Esparragu^ra, and proceeded to El 
Bruch, which in the Catalan dialect means the 
bridge ; there being one over a small river at this 
place, where the General halted for several hours to 
give time for the troops to arrive. 

Bruch is a double town, if I may so express 
myself, half of it being on the slope of one hill, and 
the other rising on the side of an opposite elevation. 
These hills form a pass capable of being stoutly 
defended. The French invading forces were attacked 
and defeated at El Bruch in the year 1808. The 
houses are neat, and no doubt in time of peace, Bruch 
is a very agreeable place. There is a very large 
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venta, or posada in the division of the town nearest 
to the Manresa road with extensive stabling ; but it 
was now deserted. 

From Brudi I had a much nearer view of 
the singular and romantic mountain of Monserrat, 
which is farmed of numerous irregularly shaped 
cones rising above each other. The summit is 
armed, as it were, with a cluster of those cones, 
which, viewed from a distance, have the appearance 
of the teeth of a sierra^ or saw; thence is derived 
the name of Mont-Serrat, or the serrated mountain. 
It is stated to be three thousand feet in height, 
and foiu" les^es, or twelve miles, in circumference 
at its base. 

Even before arriving at some of the loftiest cones 
the islands of Majorca, Minorca and Iviza, distant 
about one hundred and fifty miles, are said to be 
visible. 

Formerly, vast numbers of pilgrims from all parts 
of Europe came to visit the miraculous image of our 
Lady of Montserrat, its convent, and numerous 
ermitas. On particular festivals seven hundred 
pilgrims have arrived in one day. Many sovereigns 
and persoyaages of the highest rank have, at different 
times, repaired to this shrine, bringing costly dresses 
for the Virgin, and presents consisting of lamps and 
vessels of gold and silver, and ornaments composed 
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of the most precious jewels for the adornments of her 
chapel. 

Now, however, the convent and hermitage were 
deserted, and there was only one aged monk in charge 
of the former to show visitors over it. The civil war 
had broken up this ancient and celebrated monastic 
establishment, and all its glories and riches had 
departed, whither no one could tell. 

The legend of Nuestra Sefiora de Montserrat is as 
follows : it is taken from an ancient Spanish chronicle 
in my possession. 

About the year of our Lord eight hundred and 
ninety, seven young shepherds belonging to the village 
of Monistrol, at the foot of Montserrat, whose 
employment was to tend their flocks upon the moun- 
tain, observed, on several successive Saturday evenings, 
a cluster of brilliant lights descending from Heaven 
into a cave under one of the rocks, of which the 
mountain is formed; and afterwards they heard 
melodious sounds issuing from the cave which was 
among the most rugged of the rocks, not far from 
the spot where the monastery dedicated to our Lady 
of Montserrat now stands. 

Theyoung shepherds, being filled with astonishment, 
told their parents what they had seen and heard ; and 
the latter determined to go with their children to the 
moimtain on Saturdays, to verify their description. 
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Finding it to be exact, they considered that so 
wonderful a circumstance ought to be communicated 
to the Rector of Aulesa, who came to Monistrol 
every Simday to celebrate mass. That reverend 
personage repaired to the mountain on the evenings 
of the foiu* following Saturdays, and saw the brilliant 
lights descending from the sky into the cave, and 
heard the celestial melody; nevertheless neither he 
nor any of those present durst attempt to approach 
or to enter into the cave. 

The Rector, accompanied by those who had wit- 
nessed this great mystery, went to Manresa, and 
demanding an audience of the Bishop of that 
diocese, narrated the full particulars to him. The 
Bishop, on the following Saturday, attended by a large 
body of his clergy, the Rector of Aulesa, the persons 
who had witnessed the celestial manifestation, and 
many other devout individuals, went, in solemn pro- 
cession, to the cave at the hour of evening prayer to 
the Holy Virgin. 

At nightfall they saw an infinity of lights descend 
from the sky, and pass into the cave ; they heard 
within it loud music and melodies, and grand angelic 
canticles: those mellifluous sounds continued until 
midnight, when the lights disappeared, and the music 
ceased. 

When daylight came on that Sunday morning, the 
Bishop ordered that the cave should be searched, 
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which was a difficult task to accomplish, for it was 
high up, and in a precipitous part of the mountain. 
However, by means of ladders and ropes, a few 
devout persons succeeded, with great labour and risk, 
in reaching the cave ; from whence sudi a delightful 
fragrance proceeded that even if all the most delicious 
terrestrial perfumes could have been combined, they 
would have fallen far short of that enchanting 
odour. 

On entering the cave they found in it the image 
of the most glorious Virgin Maria, which is now on 
the high altar of our Lady of Montserrat, it never 
having been ascertained whence that image came, nor 
who it was that placed it in the cave. The Bishop 
having been informed of what had occurred, instantly 
ordered that all the wax candles should be brought 
from the Church of Monistrol, and then repaired 
to the cave with great solemnity, followed by the 
clergy bearing lighted waxen torches, praying on his 
bare knees to our Saviour and to his mother the 
blessed Virgin Maria, giving thanks for having found 
so rich a jewel : and with great reverence he took the 
image of that Queen of the angels, and brought it 
out of the cave with the intention of taking it to the 
Cathedral of Manresa. But when the Bishop and 
those by whom he was accompanied arrived at the 
spot on which the Church of our Lady of Montserrat 
stands, they could neither stir forwards nor 
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backwards, nor could they by any means remove the 
image from that place. 

The Bishop seeing this great miracle, and impelled 
by divine inspiration, made a vow to build a chapel 
dedicated to the Most Holy Virgin Maria on that 
spot, although it was a desert and ru^ed place. The 
Rector animated with great devotion, likewise made 
a vow that for the remainder of his life he would 
continually reside in this chapel in the service of 
our Saviour and of the sacred Virgin Maria his 
mother. A magnificent chapel was forthwith built 
in honour and veneration of our Lady of Montserrat, 
and the Rector and another ecclesiastic took charge 
of it. 

The legend goes on to state that afterwards Jofre 
Villoso, first Count, or Earl of Barcelona, whose 
daughter had been miraculously restored to life by 
the interposition of the Virgin Mary, built the 
Convent of Montserrat for nuns of the order of 
St. Benedict, of which his daughter became Abbess. 
After her death, and in the year of our Lord, 876, 
Borrel, who succeeded the Abbess's father, and who 
was called Borrel the good Count of Barcelona, 
finding that it was not decorous that the increased 
number of pilgrims who came to do homage to the 
miraculous image of our Lady of Montserrat should 
be entertained by the nuns, obtained permission fi-om 
the Pope to establish some Benedictine monks in the 
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Convent, and to remove the nuns to the Convent of 
San Pedro in Barcelona. 

There were also thirteen ermitas^ each occupied by 
a hermit, in various parts of the mountam, and 
dedicated to different saints. They were all in most 
picturesque situations, extending almost up to the 
summit of the mountain, whilst the conical clusters 
forming the saw-like edge of this remarkable mass of 
rocks, are surmounted with crosses, which give a 
romantic finish to the whole. The convent is built 
about half way up the mountain, on the only part of 
it where there was just space enough for such an 
edifice. There were formerly here between seventy and 
eighty monks, and twenty-eight lay brothers, besides 
a number of singing boys, a physician, surgeon, and 
several servants. 

Besides the magnificent church, and several 
chapels, and the monks' cells, there were lodgings 
for poor pilgrims, a kitchen for the service of those 
who brought their provisions with them, and other 
accommodations. 

On the grand annual festival, the number of 
pilgrims from all parts of the world has been known 
to be between foiu- and five thousand. All who 
applied were fed gratuitously in the convent for three 
days; and those who fell sick were received and 
carefully attended to in the hospital. The greater 
part of the visitors were obliged to take up their 
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temporary abode among the rocks and in the caves, 
in different parts of the mountain. 

The miraculous image of the Virgin of Montserrat 
is placed over the high-altar, in the chapel already 
described. Before it there were formerly forty waxen 
torches, some weighing twenty-five pounds : these were 
only lighted on grand occasions ; but there were fifty 
silver lamps burning night and day. The image was 
seen through a sort of grating. It is of the fiill size, 
in a sitting posture ; the head is adorned with a splendid 
crown, set with costly jewels, and surmoimted with 
twelve brilliant stars. The figure is made of dark 
wood; the features are handsome, but the colour 
is tawny, as is that of the infant Jesus, who is 
seated on his mother's lap. He has a crown on his 
head, and holds in his left hand a globe surmounted 
by a cross ; the right hand being held up as though 
calling attention to something. In the Virgin's 
right hand is a globe, out of which rises a sprig of 
lilies. 

At no very remote period — and perhaps it may be 
so again— many of the pilgrims from all ranks of 
society put themselves to great torture to arrive in 
front of the miraculous image. Not only did they 
trudge barefoot over the sharp rocks, the blood 
flowing as they went along, but many would crawl 
up the rugged mountain on their bare knees ; others 
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would burthen themselves with heavy iron w^hts ; 
some caused themselves to be fettered and hand- 
cuffed, in acknowledgment of their sinful state, and 
as a sign of penitence, and, thus hampered, would 
continue their agonizing way up the mountain. 

The thirteen hermitages had each a little chapel, a 
cistern, or fountain, and a small garden. The 
hermits suffered their beards to grow to a great 
length, and wore long brown serge gowns, with 
pointed cowls. The hermit of San Benito had the 
privilege of inviting the other twelve to dine vnth him 
once a year, after they had received the sacrament 
from his hands ; and on the saint's-days to which the 
sev^rd hermitages are dedicated, the hermits met to 
commune with each other. At all other times they 
led the lives of recluses, and volimtarily underwent 
severe penances. 

The paths to the hermitages are, of course, very 
steep and rugged. An old writer relates that an ass, 
trained for the purpose, went daily to all of them 
from the monastery, laden with the provisions for 
each recluse. At the appointed hour a lay-brother 
placed on the ass's back the panniers, in which were 
thirteen partitions, containing each hermit's portion. 
The ass marched off directly, without any one to 
guide him, and stopped regularly at every ermita, or 
as near to it as possible ; and after delivering the last 
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portion at the most elevated part of the mountain, 
returned by the same rugged paths to the Monastery. 

Manresa, where we remained for a day, is an 
extensive and interesting city. There are several 
cotton factories there, and a celebrated broad-doth 
manufactory : — the bottle-green cloth made at Man- 
resa, is much esteemed. There are several water- 
mills, and large weirs in the river Gardener, which 
falls into the ,Llobregat, over which there is a well- 
constructed bridge near Manresa. 

In the Collegiate Church there is a very beautiful 
subterranean chapel, called the chapel of the Holy 
Martyrs. The descent to it is by a flight of broad 
and wide marble steps, protected by a handsome 
gilt balustrade. The chapel is entirely of highly 
polished jasper, and marbles of a superior quality. 
There is a profusion of sculpture: — Santa Ines, St. 
Maurice, and other saints and martyrs are represented 
in alto relievo. The ci-devant Jesuit's College is a 
fine building. 

Close to Manresa ii the cave where the founder of 
the Order of Jesus, Ignatius de Loyola, passed about 
a year on his way to Rome, afler exchanging his 
worldly garments, (which he gave to a beggar), for 
sackcloth, and a pilgrim's habit, which he watched as 
a knight does his armour, for a whole night, before 
the image of our Lady of Montserrat in her chapel 
on that mountain. In this cave St. Ignatius is said 
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to have inflicted on himself the severest discipline : — 
lacerating his body with stripes from iron dnaHs; 
lying on the pointed rocks, of which the cave is 
composed ; and occupying himself, in the intervals, 
in attending upon the poor, and those afflicted with 
the most revolting diseases. In a biography of Loyola, 
printed at Barcelona in 1 753, now before me, a variety 
of miraculous, cures of diseases, and cases of blind per* 
sons having been restored to sight are related as being 
due to the efficacy of the powders of the Holy Cave : 
that is, from taking inwardly: the pulverized materials 
of which the venerated cave is formed* Among other 
miracles it is related, with all due formality, that 
Margarita Capdepos, a widow, ninety years of age, 
,who had been blind for many years, recovered her 
sight suddenly on making a vow to visit this holy 
cave ; and that as an augmentation of the miracle, she 
saw nothing but roses for the three days following her 
restoration to sight. 

There are a number of excellent shops and ware- 
houses in Manresa; the scenery in itft vicinity is 
picturesque ; the country highly cultivated ; and the 
roads are excellent. There were some good forts and 
other works for the protection of the city against the 
CarUsts, or to speak more correctly, Cabreraists. 

Whilst we were at Manresa, accounts were received 
of the depredations committed by, and the bad faith of 
the Catalonian troops on and towards their own people. 
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A chief, called Boquica, had orders to escort, with two 
battalions, several femiUes from Berga to France : — 
those families being alarmed at the approaching 
attack on Berga. They did escort them saHAy as 
far as the frontier, when they insulted, outraged, and 
plundered them of all they had, and then left them in 
this fri^tfrilly destitute state^ and departed with their 
bootyi This was a second edition of the horrors 
perpetrated the preceding year on the Navarrese 
frontier. 

In scorching weather, and over dusty roads, we 
proceeded on our way to Berga, the artillery having 
moved on the day before. In the course of the first 
day's march we passed throngh . a popidous town 
called CeUent In it there are a great many cotton 
factories. I noticed a very extensive null and 
premises dose to the river Llobregat. The inhabit 
tants were aQ strict constitutionalists; they had buHt 
a good fort' for their own proteotioni and had, more 
than once, successfully resisted the mass of Cabrera's 
hordes. They hiwi not had a garrison throughout the 
war, feeling strong enough to protect themselves. 

As soon as the Duke was seen- froth the fort, a 
salute was fired. The road w^s thronged with the 
inhabitants as was the long; narrow street of the 
town, and the elevated spots beyond it. Men, 
women, and children, greeted Espartero with the 
utmost enthusiasm; they now fdt that they could 
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move about whither they pleased, instead of being 
blockaded, as they had been for years, by the rebels. 
I could not help noticing the cleanly, healthy 
appearance of these Catalonian operatives ; and I 
regretted exceedingly not being able to go over some 
of the factories. 

Prom what I saw here, and at other places in 
Catalonia, I feel convinced that province is destined to 
become a most important field for manufacturing 
enterprise, especially as regard cotton goods. They 
ab^ady make very lai^e quantities, and of good 
quality ; though I am aware that the demand is at 
present greater than can be supplied fi-om their own 
factories, and that immense quantities of prohibited 
cotton goods are introduced by the Contrabandistas 
from Gibraltar and France. I have been credibly 
informed even that the names and marks of the 
Catalonian manufacturers are stamped upon goods 
sent from Manchester, and other places, both in and 
out of England, and thus pass for native goods. 
But when one sees an active, industrious, and 
increasing population already fully occupied, under 
energetic, intelligent, and wealthy employers, in 
making those descriptions of goods which were 
formerly imported from foreign countries, I feel that 
the time will come when Catalonia will not only be 
able to supply the greater part of Spain, but that by 
means of shipping from Barcelona, and other ports, 
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the enterprising Catalonians may eventually furnish 
the old Spanish colonies with many of the kinds of 
goods which they now import from Great Britain. 

Already the steam-engine is at work in many 
parts forcing its improving way ; and new factories 
are rising, in spite of the checks to advancement in 
arts and sciences which have imhappily arisen fi^m 
civil contests. Let us hope that, in proportion to 
the increase of the material interests arising from the 
arts of peace, the pretexts of selfish adventurers, for 
involving the people in fiutricidal warfare, may be seen 
through and despised. 

From Cellent, following the course of the 
Uobregat, we proceeded to the small town of 
Bals^r^ny, where there are also several cotton factories ; 
the inhabitants are cheerful, cleanly, and industrious. 
Every patch of ground visible from the roads over 
which we passed, on this and every other part of our 
route, was highly cultivated, even in situations most 
difficult of access; giving a rich aspect to the 
landscape. 

There were two forts dose to Bals^r^ny. I visited 
them. One is an ancient castle perched on the 
simimit of a high mount : there were a sixteen and a 
twelve pounder in each. The old castle had been 
fortified partially according to the modem system; 
but sufficient of its antique character had been 
preserved to render it a highly interesting place. 
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The Governor, an old field-officer, politely aocom- 
panied me all over it. The strong keep was in 
excellent preservation, and as I walked round its 
lofty rampart, and peered Hirough the battlements 
upon the town beneath, and the extent of country 
around, my thoughts flew back to the days of chivalry 
and romance. There is a small chapd in the castle 
of Gothic architecture ; it had also its drawbrii^e, its 
double gates, its barrack for the garrison, and a suite 
of ancient apartments for the Governor. 

We heard here that Cabrera had been at Berga 
the day before haranguing the garrison. 

The next morning at four, head-quarters marched 
again. The road was very rugged; sometimes we 
had to ride over large flat slabs of rock with a little 
earth here and there between them. It was very 
difficult to get the heavy artillery over this ground ; 
however, the obstacles were surmounted by energy and 
perseverance. 

At about half-past seven in the morning we 
reached a height whence we obtained a view of Berga 
with its twenty-two strong forts; and additionally 
protected by a number of parapeted heights in all 
directions. The village of Caserras, which had been 
partially fortified by the enemy, lay between this 
height and Berga. 

The Duke superintended personally the passage of 
the artillery, all of \vhich, excepting the battering- 
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tram, arrived in the course of the day at Caserras, 
which had been abandoned the day before on the 
approach of a division of the Queen's army. We 
remained that night at Caserras, the greater part of 
the troops bivouacking in the vicinity ; ahnost all the 
inhabitants had left, but I was fortunate enou^ to 
get housed in a sort of inn where the people had 
remained. 

A mass of Carfists were descried on a height to 
the left of Berga, which aficient city was, of coiu*se, 
an object of the greatest interest to us all. It is 
placed in the piidst of fine mountain scenery, the 
Lower Pyrenees filling up the back-gro\md in the 
distance. 

The Duke was now on the eve of testing the 
sincerity of Cabrera's reiterated asseverations ^and 
announcements to his army, that he would place him- 
self at its head and crush the Cristinps, even under 
the walls of tWs y&ry Bergai^ where certainly he was 
in possiBssion of eVery meaiis of making a stand as 
well as of acting on the offensive. 

I was full of anxiety for the arrival of daylight 
On the morrow the grand struggle was expected to 
take place. I had no doubt as to the result ; still, as 
the enemy had chosen his own well-prepared ground, 
there was scope for the chances of war. 

At four in the morning we were on horseback, the 
baggage bang left at Caserras. The ground we had 
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to pass over was rocky, witH clefts in every direction, 
so that it required very hard labour to prepare a 
tolerable passage for the artillery. Leaving the 
sappers at work for that purpose, the Duke proceeded 
with his staff and escort towards Berga, the division 
of Guards, and the Princesa Hussars being in 
advance. 

Descending the crags which were intersected by 
trees and shrubs, we arrived at the edge of a well- 
cultivated valley, on the other side of which Berga is 
built on the slope of a Chinese-looking mountain, by 
which it is commanded. 

On every peak of the romantic heights surrounding 
the city, there was either a fort, or a battery, or a 
redoubt, or some other military work. The castle, 
or citadel, with its outwork, a strong fortification 
overlooking and communicating with the city by a 
covert way, was crowded with Carlist troops. On a 
ridge, somewhat in the form of a hog's back, and 
dividing the above mentioned valley fi-om the city, 
there were four forts, in succession, communicating 
with each other, and with the high-road which runs 
at the back of the ridge. 

The Guards and the Princesa Hussars were 
drawn up in the valley. 

The principal fort on the ridge — a large and good 
work — ^was filled with troops; as was also the parapet 
conductmg from it to a roofless house at the foot, the 
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walk of which, however, were loopholed. The ridge 
or hog's-back itself, was also lined with Carlist troops, 
and all the other forts were manned 

The Duke immediately gave orders to Coimt 
Belascoain, General Don Diego Leon, who com- 
manded the division of the guards, to take possession 
of the dilapidated house. As o\u* troops advanced, 
a sharp fire was opened upon them from the 
parapets and the castle ; but they moved steadily 
up to the point of attack, headed by their gallant 
General. 

At this moment, a group of mounted officers 
appeared on a plateau to the left of the principal fort 
on the ridge, and between it and the other works. 
In advance, on a handsome white horse, was a figure 
which, by the aid of our telescopes, we discovered to 
be Cabrera. He was dressed in a blue frock-coat 
thrown back so as to display a white waistcoat, and 
he wore a white boyna. The officers were evidently 
his staff, and there was a cavalry escort. 

Cabrera rode slowly towards the fort overlooking 
the half ruined house, now being attacked by our 
guerrillas, and went round the back of the fort ; the 
garrison within cheering hini; having re-appeared 
for a minute or two on the other side, he returned to 
the plateau, and dismounted. He then moved a few 
yards down the slope, attended by an officer, and 
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remained apparently watching the attack on the 
house. 

" Well !" said I to a friend who was by my side, 
*' I think we stiall have a fight to-day," and we both 
fixed ourselves more firmly in our saddles. 

" Yes, Don Juan, I think so too," replied ray gallant 
fiiend. 

And certainly there was, at that moment, every 
indication that a severe struggle was about to take 
place. 

There was the celebrated Cabrera with all his staff ; 
he was in possession of a most formidable chain of 
fortified positions ; and, from the reports of deserters, 
although there were only seven or eight battalions in 
Berga and its forts, he could have brought into the 
field, in a very few ho\u^, the whole of his force of 
about sixteen thousand men — aforce which might have 
been made doubly efiSicacious on account of the fortified 
positions ah-eady described, the natimd formation of 
the country, and the delay and difliculty that must 
have arisen in bringing heavy aitillery into such 
positions as to be employed with effect against the 
twenty two forts, all built according to the rules of 
art, and most judiciously placed on commanding 
points, so that each fort woul^ have required to be 
regularly invested. 

These exceflent works were built under the 
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personal cUiection of the Conde de Espafia, assbted 
by superior engineer ojSicers both foreign and native ; 
and it took three years to ccunplete them. 

To take the strong' castle of MoreDa was an easy 
task compared with what it would have cost to 
reduce the castle and forts of Berga, if properly 
defended. 

In order to assist the guards in their attack on the 
house and parapets, four mountain-howitzers which 
were in. the hdlow were ordered to fire upon the 
latter. Three or four sheik from these mountain- 
howitzers were thrown in die direction of the group 
on the ridge, and two of th^ii feU rather near to 
Cabrera — ^who instantly mounting his horse, galloped 
off at full speed, followed with equal precipitation by 
his staff and escort. 

They vanished over the other side of the ridge, like 
a troop of apparently scared equestrian sham-militants 
over some mock mountains at Astley's; — ^but they did 
not re-appear as those dever riders are wont to do, 
dimbing other heights in -the back ground, and then 
tearuig down again, through a ravine, on their 
antagonist^. Nay 1 nay ! they vanished for ever, and 
rested not until they had thePyrenees at their backs ;— 
the Pyrenees between them apd Espartero's mountain 
pop-guns ! This redoulrtable Cabrera took to flight 
in the presence of a portion of the Queen of Spain's 
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army, the instant that two grenades fell at some little 
distance from him. 

Such was the miserable termination of the career 
of this sanguinary boaster, who had scourged and 
drained the helpless people wherever he appeared; 
who had carried off the male population to augment 
his predatory forces, bringing desolation and mourning 
into hundreds of families ; enriching himself and his 
creat\u*es by pillage, and by money wrung from 
families under the fear of forfeiting their lives, making 
impious use of the name of the Almighty, and 
that of his blessed son, to work upon ignorant and 
fanatical minds, so as to exasperate them against their 
fellow Christians, who were designated as monsters 
without religion, whom it would be not only justifiable, 
but praiseworthy, to persecute and sacrifice — ^as they 
saw him doing by murdering his helpless prisoners, in 
cool blood, or starving them to death in loathsome 
dungeons. 

And now, after his flaming proclamations, his 
assiu-ances of placing himself at the head of his army, 
and annihilating the adherents to their Queen's cause; 
here — at this strongly fortified, and parapeted, and 
mountain guarded Berga — he fled at the first petty 
shot, leaving his pent-up battalions to bear the brunt 
of the impending attack ! He fled to France, amid 
the hootings of the Queen's soldiers assembled in the 
valley. 
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This I saw with my own eyes : it is an historical 
fact. This shameless fugitive entered France on the 
following day. 

The house was taken, as well as the redoubt and 
parapets above it. The large fort on the ridge, and 
the others near it were soon abandoned, after a short, 
but sharp, firing on the assailing parties, and before 
cavalry could get over the broken ground, and mount 
the height in their piu^uit. 

From most of the other forts, the Carlists were seen 
emerging and retreating over the heights. 

They still, however, kept possession of a small but 
well constructed fort (in masonry) on a mound 
commanding the road to the city. The Duke and his 
staff proceeded, over very bad ground intersected with 
ditches, towards this redoubt, which was abandoned on 
our approach ; the party in charge of it retreating 
precipitately to the city. A body of cavalry, however, 
remained on the high road, protected by a cross-fire 
from some of the forts and parapets, and the Duke 
ordered his cavalry escort to hasten to charge them. 

But the approaches to the road were so difficult 
that they could only reach it one by one : as they 
emerged they rushed forward, individually, with great 
spirit, their officers leading. The Carlists retired into 
the city and thence to the castle, followed by a small 
party of the Royal Guards. 

The enemy stood but a very short time in the 
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castle, and' then fled to another fort beyond, having 
first set fireto a fortified chapel at the extremity of 
the castle. Following them up closdy, the Queen's 
soldiers penetrated into the next fort soon after it was 
left by the Garlists, who weare seen hastening to the 
strong fortification of La Petitaf on a hill at some 
dii^ance. The first tiling seen in this fort was a slow*- 
matdi lying on the ground dose to a train leading to 
the powder magazine, and whidi it was evidently 
intended should explode when the fort should be filled 
with the Queen's troops. A sergeant intrepidly 
seized the burning match, and cast it out of the 
fort. 

I have no doubt but that the person who was left to 
apjdy it to the train was so alarmed at the idea of 
being sdzed, that he threw down the match without 
considering what he was about. 

Some shi^ were thrown at us fi-om the strong 
fort of La Petitd smd some round shotirdm another, 
during these rapid proceedings, but without effect ; 
and in less tlmn two hours after the Queen's troops 
enteredthe city, the whole twenty-two forts, together 
with an infinity of parapets, a complete entrenched 
camp, rflanked, supported, and linked by the chain 
of fortifications already described, were abandoned 
in succession, and the whole force by which they 
had been occupied were in full retreat towards the 
French flintier. 
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Our loss was only about seventy wounded^ including 
fourteen or fifteen officers. Several horses of the 
Duke's escort and of the Princesa. Hussars were 
wounded and four killed. During this shcnrt business 
there were very many instances of personal daring 
on the part of both officers and men. The enemy's 
cro3S fire was very sharp whiles it lasted. 

Thus no battering train was required; for the 
forts which had taken the skill and forced labour 
of thousands, under the direction of their fi^ce 
taidonaster, Count de Espa^, three years to complete, 
were abandoned in three hours! The Catalonian 
faction was defunct ; the civil war at an end. Com* 
plete success had attended Espartero's operations, 
both in the northern provinces, in Aragon^ Valencia, 
and Catalonia. In ten days there were no remnants 
of anything like an organized rebel force. Cabrera 
had.becin followed into France, by some two or 
three thousand Catalanians^ and others of his 
followers. 

Of the remainder of his fbroea, thousands gladly 
returned to then- homes ; others, wandering about for 
days, in alarm lest if they presented themselves to the 
Queen's authorities they would be. sacrificed — ^for of 
this they had been assured by those by whom they 
were now abandoned — took courage, and found that 
they were received and treated with humanity. 
Divisions of the army were now detached to. take 
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possession of other fortified points, which were 
abandoned, or surrendered at their approach; the 
people flocked back to their homes ; and authorities 
and corporations poured in addresses of thanks and 
congratulations to the Duke. The arms borne by 
the refugees were taken from them by the French 
authorities, and handed over to those empowered to 
receive them, and proclamations were published 
directing that all other arms should be delivered up by 
a certain day under the severest penalties. They were 
brought by thousands; and the people themselves 
zealously seconded the Queen's military authorities in 
seizing all marauders and lawless persons who were 
still loitering about in search of plunder. 

Thus Espartero, by one of those sudden decisions at 
a critical moment, which had succeeded so well on 
many other occasions, without waiting for the 
battering-train or making regular approaches to the 
forts ordered, after looking at them for ten minutes, 
an attack at once by the troops in advance, and' so 
thoroughly frightened Cabrera and his followers that 
they made off in double quick time. 

We found the city almost deserted. From the 
few inhabitants who were still there, it was ascertained 
that the majority of them had been scared away, 
some days before, by the report purposely spread, 
by order of Cabrera, that Espartero was coming to 
bum the city. When the people had left, the rebels 
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pillaged the town ; this was of a piece with their general 
unprincipled conduct. I heard afterwards that some 
men who had been with Cabrera as far as the French 
frontier, but who did not choose to cross it with him, 
stated that, at the last moment, he declared that he 
should speedily return with fi% thousand French 
troops. 

Berga has, at all times, been considered a point of 
the greatest importance for the defence of Catalonia. 
It is surrounded by walls ; and in addition to the 
other works, it was fortified, internally, by strong 
wooden loop-holed gates. 

It stands on the slope of a mountain, at the foot 
of which runs a rivulet ; the surrounding country is 
extremely fertile. An abundance of exceflent water 
flows from several fountains supplied from various 
springs. A stream runs through the centre of the 
streets, which also serves to irrigate the adjacent gardens 
and land. 

There are some flour, sawing, and fulling-mills, 
and machinery for carding cotton, all turned by water. 
The population I understood to be about three 
thousand souls in ordinary and peaceable times. Two 
fairs are held annually at Berga, one commencing on 
the first Friday in Lent, and the other on St. 
Matthew's day. 

Berga had been the seat of the Carlist Junta of 
Catalonia, the Catalan capital of the faction, and like 
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Ofiate, in the northern provinces, had been crowded 
with empUados and Owalattfros. 

Here the official Carlist journal, called El 
Restaurador Catalan^ was published. I went over 
the printing-office, which was in great confusion, and 
even the street in front of it was strewn with printed 
papers, forms of official returns, and other docu- 
ments. 

It was deplorable to see the deserted and miserable 
state of the town. There are many good houses in 
it, but most of them bore marks of having been 
ransacked. 

I lost no time in inspecting the various military 
works. I fotmd that the ridge on which Cabrera 
appeared for a moment, rises between two cultivated 
valleys ; the four forts on the ridge bring well and 
strongly buflt, and complete in every respect. They 
all communicated with the high-road at the foot of 
the Berga side of the ridge, and by which Cabrera 
must have arrived and afterwards .fled. In a field 
dose by there was a permanent gibbet, which I was 
assured was in constant requisition by the Count de 
Espaiia and Cabrera. Not &r off, standing isolated, 
there was a good sized, strong, fortified, stone- 
building with a ditch round it, and defended by 
stockades. This was a prison, handy to the gibbet ; 
but it was now tenantless. I went over it. 

There were several dark rooms, or cells with 
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thick dool^y studded with large iron oails, and 
furnished with heavy bolts to secure them ; in^ thesQ 
ceUs officers, and other victims welre confined until 
their fate was decided upon. 

It is a singular' fact that, at or dose to B^ga, 
the ferocious Conde de Espafia, that reckless murderer 
and executioner, was seized by the members of the 
Junta, who had invited him to a meeting, preparatory 
to his barbarous assassination, by order of colleagues 
no less oxiel and tt^acherous than himself :< a deed 
which ev^y well-regulated mind must; revolt at, but 
which was a due retribution inflictied on ti^e m:onster, 
who had been guilty of unexi^mpled barbarities ;. ajad 
that it was at Bergara also whei'e the military and 
political existence of his sanguitiaiy sucee»|or in the 
command of the Catalotiian army, Cabrem^^ was 
closed by a precipitate and disgraceful flight. ' 

The Castle is a very strong md extepsive 
fortification. In it there was a gunpowder mill^ and 
what was very curious, a large quantity of five pound 
solid shot, and seven-inch shells, made of green 
bottle*glass. I brought one of the former away, and 
have it now. The fort of La Petita was large and 
remaricably well constructed, amply stqpplied with 
ammunition, and containing considerable stores of 
biscuit. After having been occupied twp days by 
the Queen's troops, a mine for blowing it up was 
discovered, the train was laid, but no doubt had been 
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omitted to be lighted when the Carlists took to flight 
in such great haste. 

In the town there was an extensive Maestranza^ 
or Ordnance department, with a cannon-foundry, as 
well as a manufieu^tory for muskets. There were 
great numbers of stocks and barrels in the rough ; 
also a ball and bullet foundry, the whole in excellent 
order, and the works appeared to have been in 
activity until the last. Most of the musket-balls were 
made of bell-metal, the bells of the churches having 
been melted for that purpose. There were also in 
this Maestranza, five or six wooden cannon of the 
size of long sixteen pounders, but only bored for 
four-pound shot. They were bound with thick iron 
hoops : some of the hoops were covered with rope ; 
the touch-holes were very low down, so as to prevent 
the guns from bursting at the breech when fired oflF. 

The most curious thing of all was a machine d la 
Fieschiy consisting of twenty musket-barrels in a row, 
mounted on a sort of spring-hinge, with a handle to 
enable the elevation to be varied at pleasure, the 
whole being fixed on a strong two-wheeled carriage. 
It was currently reported that this murderous 
machine had been made by Cabrera's order expressly 
to be levelled at the Duke to destroy him. 

The inhabitants of Berga dropped in by degrees, 
and great numbers of the Catalonian soldiers 
presented themselves daily, giving up their arms 
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with alacrity, and were soon seen in good peasants' 
clothing, for which they had exchanged the uniforms 
they had been forced to wear; and in that trim, 
they cheerfully returned to their homes. 

From official accounts of the entrance of Cabrera 
and other Carlist chiefs into France, it appeared that 
twelve thousand persons had crossed the frontier; 
eight thousand only of them being armed. The rest 
must have been Oxalateros, and adventurers of all 
descriptions. 

The Duke having remained a week at Berga, 
regulating the stations of the respective divisions of 
the army for the protection of the country, and for 
completely clearing it of any dregs of the marauding 
faction that might still remain, left that dty for 
Barcelona in obedience to the commands of her 
Majesty the Queen-Regent. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Departure for Barcelona — Public Enthusiasm — Civic Authori- 
ties — ^Pdnful Recollections — Carlist Absolutists — Moderado 
Absolutists — Municipal Law — Moderado Latrigues — Un- 
constitutional Enactment — Espartero's Loyalty t- Difficult 
Task — ^Dark and Deceptive Deeds — ^Perfidious Conduct — 
The wily Ministers — Symptoms of Agitation — Popular ex- 
citement — Afflicting Scenes — Alarming Reports — The 
Sentmel'— The Catalan— The Barricade^Flaza de Santa 
Ana<— The Duke de la Victoria — ^InfractionB of the Law — 
Espartero's timely Influence — ^Tranquillity restored-^Blood- 
shed avoided. 

Halting the first night at Manresa, and the second 
at Martorell, the Duke de la Victoria left the latter 
place early in the morning of the 1 3th of July 1 840, 
accompanied hy his military secretary, his Aides-de- 
camp, the British Military Commissioner, the late 
and much lamented Colonel Michell of the Royal 
Artillery, who succeeded Colonel Wylde* in that 
honourable post, and attended by his escort. Lieute- 
nant Dickson, of the Royal Artillery, a gallant young 
officer for whom I have a sincere regard, and who was 
attached to Colonel Michell, also accompanied the 
Duke, who, I have good reason for saying, was 
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desirous to avoid any public ceremonial on his en- 
trance into Barcelona. 

His approach, however, became pretty generally 
known the day before ; and even at a distance of full 
two miles from the city, large bodies of the people 
had assembled to welcome him. As he advanced 
the numbers increased rapidly, and when he arrived 
within a mile, the. concourse was so great, that it was 
extremely difficult for him to proceed. 

It seemed as though the rich and extensive city of 
Barcelona was pouring forth its whole population to 
greet the soldier and the patriot who had brought 
them the inestimable blessing of peace. He rode a 
beautiful bay horse, fidl of spirit, but of gentle 
temper, and as the people thronged around him, 
two of them took hold of the bridle, and led the 
noble animal. 

The air was rent with the enthusiastic shouts and 
cheers of the multitude; some kissed Espartero's 
hands, others clung round his waist, calling him 
their father and their preserver. He was much 
affected. 

Those who could not get dose to him, addressed 
themselves to his officers and to others who acccmi- 
panied him, praising the Duke, declaring that all 
their hopes were fixed upon him ; patting our horses ; 
making way for us as well as they could, and seeming 
to consider that the circumstance of our being with 
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Espartero, gave us a claim upon their affection and 
respect. 

Notwithstanding the injustice and ingratitude which 
that noble-minded Spaniard has smce experienced, 
the recollection of the genuine and spontaneous enthu- 
siasm of the Barcelonese, when he approached their 
city, after terminating the civil war, must be a source 
of consolation, if consolation there can be for an 
upright man who has lived to see his country placed 
under the disgraceful rule of sordid political jugglers 
of the very lowest grade, and a total break-up of 
every respectable national principle. 

At the entrance to the city, a committee of the 
Constitutional Ayuntamiento met the Duke, and the 
President addressed him in a short but affecting 
congratulatory speech, to which he made a feeling 
reply ; and then, escorted by the people, proceeded 
to the house appointed for his residence. 

The reconciliation at Bergara, and the soul-stirring 
reception of the Pacificator of his country at Barcelona, 
after he had driven the hordes of sanguinary peace- 
disturbers out of Spain, were two such grand and 
touching spectacles as fall to the lot of few to 
witness ; and I felt a delight impossible to describe 
at that lot having been mine. 

My heart sickens at the recollection of the melan- 
choly scenes I afterwards witnessed in Barcelona ; 
symptomatic, as they were, of that deep-seated moral 
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disease which has since eaten into the very heart of 
poor Spain, and has brought amongst us, in honour- 
able retirement, the upright soldier who barely 
escaped the blade of the assassin which was ready 
to be plunged into his noble breast, because his 
loyalty and patriotism were obstacles in the way of 
those who have since sacrificed Queen, country, all, 
for the furtherance of their own ^rsonal views. The 
whole, I fear, is but a prelude to one of the most 
frightful reactionary outbreaks ever recorded on the 
darkest page of history. 

Let me relieve my mind of the weight which 
oppresses it by describing, as succinctly as possible, 
these deplorable events. 

It is now well ascertained that, although the Royal 
journey to Catalonia was ostensibly undertaken for 
the benefit of the young Queen's health, its real 
object was a political one, and that far from having 
been recommended by the Duke, he had no know- 
ledge of such intention until it was communicated to 
him, I believe, by the Queen-Regent, who wrote to 
consult him as to the most eligible route under existing 
circumstances, as Catalonia was still uncleared fit)m 
the faction. 

The fact is, that ever since the death of Ferdinand 
VII, there have been two classes of Absolutists in 
Spain; first, the Carlists or Apostolicals, who, at 
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aUeventSy acted openly with arms in their hands 
against the throne of Isabel IL, I mean the real 
Carlists, not the Oxalat&os and apostates, who 
flocked to the standard of Don Carlos for purely 
selfish purposes. 

The other class were the so-called Moderados, 
who, though Absolutists at heart, styled themselves 
Constitutionalists, in order that, by lending their 
aid to rid the country of Don Carlos and his adhe- 
rents, they might afterwards establish themselves in 
power, and enjoy the loaves and fishes: 

Under the guise of liberalism they, at various periods 
of the civil war, <»me into office, augmenting their 
forces occasionally by the accession of certain political 
renegades, who, in a moment, and firom the basest 
motives, abandoned the principles they had advocated 
all theil* lives, as the result has proved. 

Public opinion had, however, been strongly pro- 
claimed against them on various occasions; and 
although nothing could justify, nor palliate the out- 
rage upon a lady — a Queen — ^whereby her Majesty 
Queen Cristina was forced by the vulgar threats 
of a sergeant, in her own palace, to sign a decree 
re-establishing the Constitution of 1813 ; and 
although the mode in which the Charter caDed 
the Estatuto Real was abolished at La Granja must 
excite disgust in every manly breast; a pretext for 
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those deplorable proceedings was aff(»rded by the 
Absolutist tendencies of the advocates of the Eatatuto 
Real concocted, theaU-ically, by Sefior Martinez de la 
Rosa, the present colleague of the military Dictator, 
Narvaez. 

The Constitution of 1 837, which was a modification 
of that of 1812, was afterwards adopted and sworn 
to by the Sovereign and the Gortes; and from that 
very moment the Moderados, or Lay-Absolutists, laid 
their plans for destroying it ; but they were more than 
once frustrated by the firmness and upri^tness of 
Espartero, upon whom they thirsted to wreak their 
vengeance. It was not, however, until the Carlist- 
Absolutists had been bowed to the dust and driven 
out of the country by the Duke's well-planned and 
successful military operations, that the Moderado- 
Absolutists entered openly upon their unprincipled 
course for striking down the bulwarks of their coun- 
try's liberty, and at the same time hr destr(^ing 
the straightforward champion of th^ liberty. 

The Cortes w^e dissolved; and^ojruption, violence, 
fraud, and other odious means were successfully 
employed to obtain an Absolutist majority in the 
new Cortes; the Constitution which it was the 
object to destroy being, however, always hypo- 
critically invoked. 

When the Cortes met, a variety of re-actionary 
measures were carried, and sanctioned by the Queen- 
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Regent One of them, however, which was the 
key-stone of the arch they were building for the 
sepulchre of Spanish liberty, although it had been 
enacted by a venal Cortes, in spite of the strenuous 
eflForts of the minority, and of the remonstrances 
against it from all parts of the country, had not 
yet received the royal sanction. This was the law 
upon AyuntamientoSy or Municipal law; a direct 
infringement of the seventieth article of the Con- 
stitution, an outrage upon the feelings and usages 
of the Spanish nation, a death-blow aimed at every 
popular franchise, which had been respected even 
by the most despotic Spanish sovereigns or govern- 
ments. 

By this law, the French system of the appointment 
of Alcalde — which office is similar to that of Maire 
in Prance — ^by the sovereign, was substituted for that 
of election by the inhabitants; thus laying the 
foundation of that system of centralization which, 
however well it may work in France, is as unsuitable 
to such a coimtry as Spain, as it is a direct violation 
of her Constitution. All who have had opportunities 
of observing Spain and the Spanish character, know 
that their Ayuntamientos and their Juntas are part 
and parcel of their social organization.. 

As soon as this unpopular measure had been 
hurried through a notoriously corrupt Cortes, at 
the bidding of its masters and suborners, respectful 
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addresses to the throne, praying that her Majesty 
would not give her royal sanction to that uncon- 
stitutional act, poured in from the Corporations and 
other public bodies, in all parts of the kingdom. 
This startled the Moderado- Absolutist ministers, and 
the journey to Catalonia was resolved upon in the 
iU-founded hope — ^which could not have entered the 
minds of any but men of the lowest moral grade 
— that the Duke de la Victoria might be prevailed 
upon to give the weight of his support and that 
of his victorious army to their illegal and Abso* 
lutist proceedings; or in case of his refusal, for 
the purpose of raising up a schism in the army, 
crushing its gallant chief who had risked the 
whole of his private property on various occasions 
to provide it with the necessaries which the 
penury of the treasury had rendered it imprac- 
ticable to be furnished by the government; and 
who, finally, had led his soldiers on to victory, and 
had given them the glorious opportunity of performing 
their noble part in pacificating their country. 

The Queen-Regent, no doubt, had her misgivings 
in the course of her journey ; for, as before observed, 
though every loyal and affectionate demonstration 
was made by the people towards her Majesty and 
her royal daughters wherever they passed, there 
were unmistakable symptoms of enmity towards 
the Ministers by whom she was accompanied, and 
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thai article of the Constitution of which the 
munidpal law, enacted by a corrupt Cortes, was a 
palpi^le abrogation, was placed before her Majesty's 
eyes in conspicuous letters, without any otiier aUusion, 
on many of the triumphal arches erected in honour 
of the royal visit. 

At L^rida, where the Duke first met their 
Majesties, it is well understood that tiie Queen^ 
Recent called upon him for his advice as to 
sanctioning the Municipal law, and that he, respect- 
£illy, and with the frankness natural to him, stated 
that in his opinion her Majesty ought not to sanction 
that unconstitutional and unpopular enactmmt, and 
that she signified tO' him her intention to accede 
to his counsel. 

His visit to Baroebna was, as before stated, in 
obedience to her Majest/s pressing orders to attend 
h^ as soon as might be consistesit wiih the needful 
arrangoxients for the safety of the . cQuntiy, after 
the &U of Berga, and the expulsion of the Carlists ; 
her Majesty being anxious, as she i^d, to consult 
him again, personally, in consequence of the difficult 
position in which she foimd hers^, from the hostile 
state in which the proceedings of her ministers had 
placed the government with the liberal portion of 
the nation. 

The result of her Majesty's personal consultation 
with the Duke was, that she commanded him to 
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take on himself the important trust, at so critical 
a moment, of forming a new administration of 
which he was to be the chief. Although desiring 
repose after his long and arduous military services — 
a repose which he might consistently have enjoyed; 
had not other enemies of the constitutional throne 
started up within the kingdom, and around that 
throne the very moment after he had thrust the 
armed CarKsts out of the country — ^his loyalty and 
attachment to- his sovereign outweighed all personal 
considerations, and he consented, upon certain con- 
ditions; the most prominent of them being that 
the existing venal Cortes should be dissolved, that 
the Ayuntamiento-laWy being a direct contraven- 
tion of the organic law of the state should not 
receive the royal saaction, and that other minis- 
terial projects of law, having also a tendency to 
deteriorate the Constitution, should be withdrawn^ 
and bills in harmony with the code sworn to by the 
Sovereign and the people, be submitted in their 
stead to the deliberation of a newly-elected Cortes* 
The other conditions related to the appointments and 
responsibility of public officers, the continuance, for 
a certain time, of the army upon an imposing 
footing, in order to be prepared against any attempt 
to let loose again upon the country the host of rebels 
just expelled from it; that recompenses should be 
awarded to the army, which had so distinguished 
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itself during the war now happily ended; that 
pensions for the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen in the field be secured ; that indemnification 
should be granted to those inhabitants of places 
which had suffered from the defence made by them 
against the attacks of the enemy ; that the Con- 
vention of Bergara should be fulfilled to the letter 
with regard to the late Carlist officers included 
within its conditions ; and that the provincial 
battalions which had fought side by side with those 
of the line throughout the war, should be placed on 
the same footing with the latter, and enjoy every 
advantage possessed by them according to the 
regulations. 

These were the principal stipulations made by 
the Duke, and consented to by the Queen-Regent. 

Espartero retired to his residence to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for forming his administration, 
which was a difficult task for a soldier who had 
no political connexions, and who was at a distance 
from the capital, where he might have brought 
himself into personal communication with parties 
capable of assisting him in his choice. 

During the time that the Duke de la Victoria 
was thus strenuously devoting himself to the task he 
had undertaken, by command of his royal mistress, a 
scene of a very dUFerent description was being enacted 
in the royal palace. 
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The late ministCTS and the camarilla again obtained 
the ear of Queen Cristina ; regained their pernicious 
influence over her mind, and induced her Majesty 
to set at nought the Duke's advice so earnestly 
demanded, and, apparently, so willingly adopted; 
to make light of the unequivocal marks of public 
opinion displayed throughout her journey, and since 
her arrival at Barcelona; and, finafly, to break her 
royal word given to her unsuspecting General and 
faithful subject ; and at midnight — that fitting hour 
for dark and deceptive deeds — Queen Cristina, 
without giving the slightest intimation to the Duke 
of having changed her mind, aflSxed her signature 
to that Ayuntamiento law which she had solemnly 
promised to withhold on account of its imconsti- 
tutionality and impopularity; and after being duly 
countersigned by those ministers, who had, as the 
Duke had been assured by the Queen herself, been 
discarded, and their pernicious counsels rejected, it 
was forthwith sent off to Madrid by a cabinet coiuier 
— ^who was enjoined to make the utmost speed — and 
with instructions that this obnoxious law should 
be publicly promulgated immediately after its 
reception at Madrid, and holding the local authorities 
rigidly responsible for the exact fulfilment of these 
directions. . 

What rendered this conduct the more insidious and 
VOL. II. X 
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widked, was, that the agents of the camarilla and of the 
Absolutist ministers spread the report in Barcelona — 
before the Duke even knew that so atrocious a 
breach of faith and of the royal word had been 
perpetrated — that he had advised the sanction of 
this anti-constitutional law, and that her Majesty 
had only awaited his arrival to sign it. 

The darkest page of history does not, I think, 
offer a parallel to this gratuitous act of perfidy. It 
was worthy of the days of that frightful inquisition, 
the resuscitation of which, amongst other things, 
these disciples of Ferdinand the Ungratefiil's school 
probably contemplated then, and perhaps do now 
contemplate. 

The Duke having become acquainted, on the 
following morning, with these treacherous and dis- 
graceful proceedings, immediately sent his resignation 
of the command of the army to the Queen-Regent, 
as well as that of all the public employments he 
held, including the command of the Royal Guards 
lately conferred on him by her Majesty. It was 
impossible for him to do otherwise. Under a 
ministry recalled in so occult a manner, and by 
whose treacherous influence the Queen-Regent had 
had the weakness — to make use of the mildest 
term — thus to contemn and insult him, it was 
out of the question for him to remain in command 
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of the army. In his letter of resignation, he 
said : — 

" Your Majesty gave me your word not to sanction 
this new law of Ayuntamientos. Your Majesty was 
not obliged to consult me, nor to yield to my opinion; 
your Majesty was under no necessity of making me a 
promise ; but that solemn promise once given, I could 
not but conclude, as soon as I saw it broken, that I 
had lost your Majesty's confidence. I could then no 
longer associate my responsibility with that of your 
Majesty's ministers, and I beg of your Majesty to 
accept my resignation." 

This was what the wily ministers wished, what 
they had been intriguing to bring about ; they were 
bent upon undermining the Constitution, and they 
knew that the Duke was the grand obstacle to that 
treasonable course. 

Two days elapsed before any answer was returned 
to the Duke's letter by the Queen-Regent. Actuated 
by loyalty, sound patriotic feeling, and prudence, by 
which qualities he has ever been distinguished, Espar- 
tero abstained, during that critical period, from appear- 
ing in public, being anxious to avoid affording the 
slightest pretext for any popular manifestation, either 
in his favour or against the government. It is well 
understood that the chief of the cabinet, Perez de 
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Castro, strenuously recommended that his resignation 
should be accepted; and it was generally beUeved 
that some military officers of high rank — to their 
shame be it spoken, for Espartero had been a gene- 
roys and liberal Commander-in-Chief — ^had assured 
the Queen that there would be no danger in so 
doing; but it is also believed that steps were taken 
for sounding the troops wpon the subject, and that 
the result was that their attachment to Espartero, 
who had, in the true sense of the word, been a father 
to the army, was unbounded, and that in the event of 
his ceasing to command them, and of theu: being 
called upon by another chief to act in support of an 
infringement of that Constitution for which they had 
been fighting, they would not obey. 

After two days, it was officially announced to the 
Duke that her Majesty had declined to accept his 
resignation. 

During those two days there were strong symptoms 
of great agitation in the population of Barcebna; 
everytiiing that occurs in political matters oozes out 
in Spain through a variety of channels, and the 
people who had suffered so severely under the iron 
despotism of the so-called Moderados, dreaded a 
renewal of their trials. 

Obedient to tiie voice of his sovereign, though, of 
course, disgusted with those who had by their 
intrigues brought about so painful a state of affairs. 
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and who were now dreading the consequences of their 
perfidy, the Duke retained the command of the 
army; but being anxious to remove every excuse 
for disturbing the public tranquillity, he determined 
to proceed, on the following morning, to a place 
called Sanz, about two miles from Barcelona, and 
to establish his head-quarters there. 

The fact having become generally known in 
Barcelona, that the obnoxious and illegal Municipal 
Law had received the royal sanction, the public 
agitation increased. Between nine and ten o'clock 
at night groups of people were seen proceeding 
towards the Plaza de San Jayme where the Casas 
ConsistorialeSy or Town Hall is situated, and where 
the members of the AyuntamientOy principally res- 
pectable citizens of the Liberal party, were in 
deliberation, having been urgently convoked by the 
Alcalde in consequence of the symptoms of popular 
excitement just described. The people who in a 
short time were assembled in great numbers in fi^ont 
of the Casas ConsistorialeSy shouted vivas for the 
Constitution and the Duke de la Victoria, and cried 
" Down with the Ministry ! Down with the Muni- 
cipal Law !" 

As in Paris in July 1830, and in other seats 
of government where a large military force, and 
well-organized armed police, and every other means 
of preventing, or quelling a popular rising existed, 
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the people of Barcdona orgamzed themselves 
with surprising rapidity, and appointed their chi^. 
Detachments were sent from the Plaza de San Jayme 
to the barracks of the Mozos de las Escuadras (a 
sort of civic guard) of the National Guards, and to the 
Military Hospital, and took possession of all the arms 
found at those stations, but without offering the 
slightest violence to any person, or exhibiting any tur- 
bulent spirit. The artillery of the National Guard, and 
the sappers of the same corps repaired to the Plaza. 

Sentries were placed, by the parties who had thus 
armed themselves, at the entrances of all the narrow 
streets leading to the Plaza de San Jayme, which is 
small, one side of it being entirely occupied by the 
Casas Consistoriales ; no one out of uniform was 
allowed to pass. 

It wiQ readily be supposed by those who may 
have travelled with me through the pages of this 
humble work, and who will therefore have seen 
how deep an interest I took in the welfare and 
happiness of Spain, how grievous it was to me to 
behold these afflicting scenes, these sad indications 
of another civil strife, after having witnessed the 
toils and sacrifices, and the great loss of human 
life for the expulsion of the armed enemies of the 
constitutional sovereign, and when it was rational 
to expect that the peace so happily obtained would 
be permanenfly secured. 
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I was sitting with an amiable family in the large and 
handsome house in which I had apartments, when 
intelligence was brought that the people were 
assembling in the Plaza de San Jayme. The news 
caused great alarm, especially to the ladies; one 
of whom, a charming girl of about eighteen, spoke 
English fluently. I said all I could to lessen their 
alarm; but it increased to a most painful extent. 
At last I intimated my intention to go and ascertain 
the real state of affairs out of doors, assuring the 
party that I would return and bring them a true 
account, which I told them I felt persuaded would 
be such as to calm their apprehensions. 

Great opposition was made to this by the ladies : 
they would not hear of it. " Why should you expose 
yourself to danger?" they cried. Having assured 
them that I felt there would be no risk, and that I 
must go, they said : 

" Well then, Don shall go with you." 

This was a young man of about twenty, and who 
readily offered to accompany me ; so we sallied forth 
together. 

My residence was at some distance from the Flaza de 
San Jayme. On our road thither we found the streets 
quiet, and very few persons traversing them ; those 
whom we did see were either apparently hastening 
to their homes, as prudent people do when they 
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observe symptoms of public commotion, or making 
their way towards the Flaza as we were. By the 
time, however, that we had arrived at a narrow street 
dose to the Plaza, we foimd ourselves alone. Sud- 
denly we were challenged by a sentinel. 

" Quien vive ? Who goes there ?" 

" EspaUr 

" Quegente? Who are you?" 

" PaysanoSy private individuals." 

" You cannot pass, Sefiores," replied the sentinel, 
who I now perceived to be a man not in uniform, 
but decently dressed in plain clothes, and armed with 
a musket, with fixed bayonet ; and his canana^ or 
cartridge pouch round his loins. 

" Why not, amigo f^ I inquired. 

At this moment, I felt the skirt of my frock-coat 
gently pulled ; and found that the call for attention 
proceeded from my young friend, who said in an 
under tone. 

" We had better return at once, Sefior." 

I heeded him not, however, and received for 
answer from the civic sentinel, that the Ayuntamiento 
were in deliberation, and that orders had been given 
that no more persons should be admitted into the 
Plaza, excepting National Guards, or official parties 
having conununications to make to the authorities in 
deliberation. 
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At this moment, shouts and vivas were heard 
from the Plaza, producing a strange effect, bursting 
suddenly on the ear, as they did, and interrupting the 
stillness of night. 

Another pull at the tail of the coat : — a pull in the 
direction of the way home. I was about to obey the 
summons, seeing that it was in vain to attempt to 
penetrate into the plaza^ when an athletic figure 
appeared, dad in a jacket and ample trousers, and 
wearing the Catalan cap hanging about two feet 
down his brawny back. The new-comer was armed 
with a large pickaxe, and, without saying a word, 
began loosening the paving-stones dose to my 
feet:— 

" What are you doing that for?" said I. 

" For our security," replied the Catalan, without 
ceasing his work. 

A sharp jerk at my frock-coat, of which I took 
no notice, but said to the Catalan : 

" Well, but, amigOy who is thinking of molesting 
you ? What is the use of all these precautions ?" 

The Catalan had just turned up a large paving- 
stone ; and striking the point of the pick-axe with 
force and dexterity between two more, left it there 
for a moment, and coming close to me — he was 
rather a fearful object to look upon through the 
gloom of night, with his sleeves rolled up above 
the elbows shewing a pair of muscular arms, the long 
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cap thrown off his forehead, and flowing loosely over 
the back of his thick and rugged neck — coming dose 
up to me, whilst my young friend was pulling my 
coat tails, both of them, with tremulous energy, he 
said: 

" It appears you do not know these people, Sefior. 
We do, we have suffered fit)m their tricks before. 
Well barricade ourselves first, and hear what they 
have to say afterwards. Have the goodness to move 
out of the way, Sefior." 

And he turned up the other paving-stone in a 
minute; and as we moved away — ^for I saw no 
object in remaining longer, and knew that the inmates 
of our house must be in anxiety — the pickaxe was 
again wedged with signal good-will ; and there was no 
doubt, but that the barricade across the narrow street 
would be completed with the rapidity and solidity 
which seemed necessary to the mind of the volunteer 
workman. 

I was saying all I could to calm the minds of the 
amiable party at home — ^it was now nearly eleven at 
night — when a hum of voices was heard in the street, as 
well as distant shouts. I left the house again, alone, in 
spite of the persuasions of my friends to detain me. 
I felt uneasy, unhappy I will say, at these unequivocal 
signs of popular agitation at the moment that the 
genius of peace was presenting the olive-branch to 
the long-suffering nation; that agitation being a 
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natural consequence of the rancorous treachery of bad 
Spaniards, who had kept aloof from all the toils, and 
dangers, and responsibilities of the long agony which 
Spain had been enduring to secure that peace. I saw 
that, whatever might be the result of all this, the 
enemies of the Constitutional cause in Spain would 
gloat over the dissensions and divisions, and criminal 
manoeuvres which broke out immediately after the 
expulsion of the Carlists ; and that the revolution, 
which I had hoped had been crushed and annihilated, 
was only then beginning, without any feasible motive; 
in short, that evil must come of all this, in whatever 
point of view it might be regarded. 

The street in which I resided was in a direct line 
towards the mansion inhabited by the Duke de la 
Victoria, in a small square called the Flaza de Santa 
Ana, and as the shouts were heard in that direction, I 
hastened thither, and on arriving, found the plaza 
filled with people, unarmed, belonging to the middle 
classes, uttering vivas for the Constitution, the 
Queen, the Queen-Regent, the Duke de la Victoria, 
and the national independence, and adding the most 
vehement cries of " Down with the ministry I" 

These acclamations continuing and increasing 
in intensity every minute, the Duke, at length, 
appeared in the balcony; and having, with some 
difficulty obtained silence, said — I heard him 
myself: — 
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" listen to the voice of a soldier ! there is not the 
slightest danger for the Constitution : you may rely 
on my word ; there is no danger whatever for our 
liberal institutions." 

He was interrupted several times by vivas ! and 
one or two persons having addressed him, expressing 
their fears for the Constitution, he repeated the 
above assurances several times ; and then said, 

" If you wish to oblige me, retire all quietly to 
your homes." 

At length, a person in the crowd, cried, 

" Well ! we rely on your word ;'* and the Duke 
having again assured them that they might do so, 
and repeating his injunctions to them to repair to 
their respective homes, the people quietly dispersed. 

The armed population, however, remained in the 
Plaza de San Jayme ; and some time afterwards a com- 
mittee from the Ayuntamiento arrived at the Duke's 
house, to describe to him the state of fermentation in 
which the people were. He gave the committee the 
same assurances that he had offered to the late 
assembly in front of his house. They left, but 
returned speedily, and declared that it was impossible 
to convince the people, or to induce them to retire, 
until they should receive complete security that they 
would not be again deceived. This was very 
natural, for Barcelona had repeatedly been the 
theatre of the most scandalous infractions of the 
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Constitution. Its National Guard had been illegally 
dissolved, and as illegally reorganized, to the excep- 
tion of the citizens designated by the regulations ; 
many of the Barcelonese had been banished, 
imprisoned, and placed in solitary confinement in the 
dungeons of fortresses, without the s%htest judicial 
process ; imposts and contributions had been imposed 
without having been voted by the Cortes, and 
numerous other violations of the fundamental law of 
the State had been unblushingly committed, by 
the authorities appointed by the crown. 

The Barcelonese now saw that the Sovereign, 
who was within their walls, had sanctioned that 
mimicipal law by which one vital article of the 
Constitution was expunged. They had discovered 
that very base intrigue had been resorted to, in 
order to disgust and remove the patriotic and 
loyal General who had released them from the 
Carlists, and to place at the head of the army 
some other general officer, who would endeavom* 
to carry into execution this and other illegal 
measures at the point of the bayonet; and having 
at length placed themselves in their present attitude, 
in defence of their constitutional rights, they insisted 
on some guarantee before retiring from it. 

At about one in the morning perceiving, no 
doubt, from these repeated communications from 
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the AyuntamientOy and from the other reports that 
were made to him, that affairs were assuming a very 
serious and alarming aspect — for among the cries 
uttered by the armed population there were some of 
vengeance against the ministers — ^the Duke de la Victo- 
ria proceeded in his carriage to the palace, accompanied 
by his aides-de-camp on horseback. He remained 
in conference with her Majesty about an hour ; and 
it is to be presumed that he frankly pointed out 
the evil consequences to be dreaded if the public 
effervescence should be allowed to augment. 

On quitting the palace on foot, accompanied by 
the Captain-General of the Province, Count Pera- 
camps, by other general-officers, and by his aides- 
de-camp and some staff-officers, he assured the 
concourse of people who had assembled imarmed, 
in front of the palace, that the ministers had 
resigned, and that he would not leave Barcelona 
for the present. He then proceeded, with the same 
attendance, to the Casas Consistoriales, where the 
Ayuntamiento were still sitting, and informed that 
body of the resignation of the ministers. Afterwards, 
addressing the armed multitude assembled in the 
Haza de San Jayme, he induced them, by the 
powerful influence of his word of honoiu* to the 
above effect, to retire. The arms taken by the 
people from the Military Hospital were returned. 
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After thus ensuring the dispersion and return 
to their homes of the justly irritated people, without 
bringing them into collision with the troops, or 
resorting to any violent measures, the Duke again 
went to the palace, when he had the satisfaction 
of assxuing her Majesty that all was tranquil. He 
remained in conference with her Majesty for about an 
hour, during which period arrangements were made 
for carrying on the official business until the Ministry 
could be formed imder the auspices of the Duke, who 
returned home at about three in the morning with 
the satisfaction of knowing that, by the timely 
exercise of his influence over the people, he had 
saved Barcelona from becoming a scene of bloodshed; 
and by his forbearance under personal affront from 
Queen Cristina, putting all individual feelings out of 
the question when the welfare and safety of his 
Sovereign and his country were concerned, he had 
nipped in the bud another more terrible civil war 
than th^^t long and sanguinary one which he had so 
lately brought to a happy termination. 

If one shot had been fired by the troops on 
the people assembled in Barcelona, the most dreadful 
results must have ensued. Not only would the 
Barcelonese have made a desperate struggle, but 
Zaragoza, Valencia, and hundreds .of other places 
would have risen up in arms the moment they 
heard of the illegal coercion attempted at Barce- 
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lona. The moimtains and passes would have been 
taken possession of by armed Constitutionalists ; and 
tens of thousands of advraturers, who abound in all 
countries at the dose gI a civil war, would have 
enrolled themselves in bands in different parts of 
the country : — all would have been anarchy and 
misery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The fugitive Ministers — Political Reminiscences — Ministerial 
Perplexities— Grand Review — Royal Embarkation — Signs 
of Public opinion at Valencia — ^Ayuntamiento of Madrid — 
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arrives in England — Rapid Retribution— Impending Reac- 
tion — ^The Spanish People. 

The three mmisters, Perez de Castro, Cleonard, 
and SotSo, who had accompanied the royal &mily to 
Barcelona, and who had brought matters to this 
serious crisis by their pernicious counsels, and alliance 
with a miserable camarilla^ embarked that night 
in a steamer for Port Vendres, in France, their 
escape having, it was understood, been favoured 
and protected by the Duke, who, in return for 
the gross insult he had received from those very 
men, generously shielded them from the consequences 
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of popular irritation. They rewarded him by 
hastening to Perpignan, and there adding the grossest 
calumny to the other injuries they had perpetrated, 
they furnished the French Prefect of the district with 
materials for a mendacious telegraphic despatch, 
which was copied into the French and English 
papers, and believed and commented upon, and used 
for party purposes; though it was speedily refuted 
and exposed by the authentic accounts received 
almost immediately afterwards. 

I have related these remarkable events at some 
length, because I can vouch for thjeir correctness, as 
an eye-witness of the greater part of them, and as 
having been in a position to know that the remainder 
is equally authentic. These details, and a succinct 
account of what occurred until the Duke de la Victoria 
left Barcelona, will close my political reminiscences, 
which are so intimately linked with the narrative of 
my personal adventures. 

In the course of rather more than a month which 
elapsed between these memorable occurrences and 
the departure of the royal family from Barcelona, 
several administrations were formed ; but there 
always appeared, at the last, to be some obstacles 
to their being brought into free action. Although 
the faithless ministers had been dismissed, it was 
clear that the camarillay or domestic conclave in 
the palace, had still sufficient influence to prolong 
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a crisis detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. A ministry, of which a highly respect- 
able man, a distinguished statesman and scholar, Don 
Antonio Gonzalez, was to be president, was appointed 
by the Queen-Regent, and summoned from Madrid 
in all haste. The ministers came; their political 
opinions were well known ; that is to say, they were 
decidedly against the unconstitutional municipal law, 
and had voted against it in the Cortes ; yet, after 
their arrival, and having had a few interviews with her 
Majesty, their resignation was tendered and accepted 
— a proof that the old intentions to infringe the 
Constitution had not been abandoned. 

However, with the exception of a ridiculous scene 
or two, brought about by someModerado-Absolutists, 
no agitation was visible. Nevertheless, disastrous 
events, arising out of these scenes, rendered it 
necessary to prodaim martial law, which was, however, 
merely a precaution ; the only indications of it being 
some patroles of cavalry during the night, which were 
considered as safeguards by all quietly-disposed 
people; and all respectable persons were satisfied with 
the tranquillity which prevailed in every part of the 
dty. 

Commerce, trade, and the manufecturing establish- 
ments proceeded in their accustomed channels, and 
the principles of the Constitution having been con- 
secrated by. the late ministerial overthrow, there 
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appeared to be no iDdinadon on the part of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of that industrious and 
commercial city, to occupy themselves with political 
matters. 

The Queen-Rant's Saint's-day, which was about 
a week after the departure of her late ministers, 
passed off gaily. The streets were filled with happy- 
looking people in their holiday garbs ; and there was 
a grand review of the troops, commanded by the Duke 
de la Victoria, in front of the palace, in the presence 
of their Majesties and the little Infanta, attended by 
the ladies of the Court. 

The citadel, forts, and batteries, and the shipping 
in the harbour, fired royal salutes; the city was 
iUuminated at night, and all went off well. 

Two days afterwards, the festival of St. Jago, 
the Patron of Spain, was celebrated. The city was 
equally gay, and the people seemed to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly, with their fiunilies and children ifl 
the promenades and cafts, 

A ministry was eventually nominated by royal 
decree, of which lieutenant-General Don Valentin 
Ferraz was ordered to take upon himself the 
Presidency and the War department, although he 
had sent in his renouncement of the office,* and stated 
his reasons to the Queen-Regent. Two of the other 
ministers were said to have accepted office with equal 
reluctance, and for the same reasons. 
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At length the royal family embarked on board the 
Balear packet-steamer, for Valencia, early on the 
morning of the 25th of August, 1840. The troops 
forming the garrison were drawn up along the route 
from the palace to the mole, where the embarkation 
took place. The Duke de la Victoria, in full uniform, 
rode by the side of their Majesties* carriage, and 
afterwards accompanied them on board ; royal salutes 
were fired from the citadel, the Castle of Montjuic 
and other batteries, as well as from the Spanish and 
French vessels of war in the harbour, and from her 
Britannic Majesty's line of battle ship, Cambridge, 
(of eighty guns) which had arrived in the offing the 
day before, having on board the Honourable Mr. 
Abercrombie, Minister from the Court of St. James's 
to that of Turin. The yards of the Cambridge were 
manned, which. produced a fine eflfect: the day was 
beautiful, though excessively hot. 

The Duchess de la Victoria accompanied her 
Majesty to Valencia, as her first lady of honour. 

Before Queen Cristina quitted Barcelona, a royal 
decree was published, signed by the new Minister of 
War, for the organization of the army, which was 
remarkable for the flattering expressions it contained 
towards the Duke; speaking of his "imperishable 
glory, and the loyalty by which he is distinguished, 
which renders him so worthy of the high appreciation 
and entire confidence of her Majesty." 

The Duke remained at Barcelona in command of 
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the anny, and superintending its final orgaiuza- 
tion. 

Some litde time before the Queen left for Valencia, 
it appears that she sent the Grand Cross of the Ordar 
of Charles III. to General ODonncH Captain- 
General of that province. It soon became manifest 
what Queen Cristina's object was in thus honouring 
O'DonneQ. 

Their Majesties arrived at Yalenda on the day 
following their departure from Barcelona^ and were 
received with due honours. 

There is no doubt that Queen Cristina was encou* 
raged by ODonnell to persist in her perilous project of 
undermining the Constitution^ notwithstanding ha* 
pledges to the Duke de la Victoria, and her repeated 
public expressions of her high appreciation of his 
eminent qualities. A very few days after her arrival at 
Valencia, the whole of the newly-appointed ministers 
resigned, after various conferences with h&r Majesty, 
and another ministry was appointed consisting of 
men of no weight. O'Donnell had led the Queen to 
believe that he could carry matters with a high hand 
in Valencia ;^ but signs of a very different state of 
things soon appeared. 

One evening, the Queen-Regent, having been 
conversing for some time in a balcony of the palace 
with O'Donnell, went to take a carriage airing with 
her daughters, and as they rode along they were 
greeted with cries of, " Viva la Constitucion I" 
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The people were about to separate, when General 
0'I>onnell, with his staff, appeared on foot. Fresh 
vivas for the Constitution were then uttered, upon 
which O'Donnefl retired to the gateway of his palace, 
and gave ord^^ that the square in front of it should 
be deared. A picket of cavalry came up for that purpose, 
but the people persisted in their vwas and in remaining. 
General O'Donnell repeated his order to the cavalry 
to dear the square : but the officer commanding the 
picket, although, of course, bound to obey orders, 
felt a repugnance to charge upon the people because 
they gave cheers for the Constitution. He advanced 
and said, " Pray retire, I ask it as a special favour." 
The people replied, " As you do not present your* 
selves to us as enemies, we will retire," — and they 
did so. 

Six thousand men of the army of the centre were 
placed under arms, and the city remained quiet. 

These indications of public opinion, wherever her 
Majesty passed, ought to have convinced the Queen- 
Mother that a frank adherence to the Constitution 
was the only means of consolidating her daughter's 
throne, and securing the peace and happmess of the 
Spanish people. But it was clear that she was 
i^urrounded by criminal advisers, who were striking at 
the root of that Constitution, and endangering a 
country which seems doomed to be the victim of 
intrigue, both domestic and foreign. 
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No sooner had the inteDigenoe arrived in Madrid 
that the resignation of those ministers who represented 
the rationally liberal portion of the Spanish nation had 
been aooepted, and, as the official Gazette notified, 
tW another administration had been appointed, con- 
sisting either of nullities or of persons whose despotic 
principles were well known ; than the Ayuntamiento 
of Madrid, unable longer to endure so perilous a state 
of aflfairs, supported by the metropolitan National 
Guards augmented by the greater part of the garrison, 
and by several general officers, and in conjunction 
with the provincial deputation, nominated a Junta to 
act as a local government, imtil her Majesty should 
become well convinced of the critical state of the 
country, and be pleased to appoint a constitutional 
ministry corresponding to the wishes of the nation. 
This Jimta stated in its proclamation that it was 
resolved to save the constitutional institutions, the 
throne of Isabel II., and the national independence, 
against the traitors who were attempting to construct 
upon their ruins the edifice of tyranny. 

Zaragoza and Barcelona responded to the appeal 
of the authorities of Madrid. Cadiz followed, and the 
spirit of resistance rose ardently throughout the 
coimtry, against the illegal and unnational measures 
evidently still in contemplation. 

As soon as this news arrived at Valencia some bom- 
bastic dispatches and royal orders were promulgated, 
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and O'Donnell was ordered to coerce the people ; but 
it was found that they were resolved to abide by their 
declarations in support of the Constitution, and that 
the troops, who had cheerfully acted against, and 
exposed their lives in combating the armed Carlists, 
would not turn their weapons against the people. 

Moreover, the unfortunate General Leon, who had 
been appointed Captain General of Madrid, and had 
departed in haste, for the capital, to head the troops 
there against the citizens, had found it prudent to 
stop short at Fraga. All these astounding facts 
forced the alarmed Queen Cristina again to appeal, at 
the eleventh hour, to the noble-minded Espartero, to 
snatch her from the perilous position in which she 
had placed herself 

Accordingly a steamer .was despatched from 
Valencia to Barcelona, having on board a superior 
officer of O'Donnell's staff, who was the bearer of an 
autograph letter from the Queen-Regent to the Duke, 
in which she said that ''in order to regain her 
confidence more than ever, the pledge would be, that 
he would come to the decision of defending the 
throne, thus freeing his coxmtry from the evils with 
which it was threatened." 

. This was a direct call upon him to proceed in arms 
against those who had risen up in defence of their 
rights; to put the army into collision with the 
people, who backed by the authorities and personages 
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of the greatest weight in all parts of the kingdoin, 
were assuming a calm yet resolute attitude against 
these illegal proceedings. 

The Duke de la Yict(»ia answered the Queen's mis* 
sive by a frank, respectful, loyal and condusiye repre- 
sentaticMiy recapitulating all that had occurred, the 
advice he had given, and exposing the dark intrigues 
whereby the nation was involved in fresh disasters, 
whexL the voice of peace had filled Ihe hearts of all 
good Spaniards with delight He spoke of his yielding 
to the Queen's orders to retain the command of the 
army, though he had then but a very weak hope that 
his gloomy predictions would be averted. He pointed 
out that the movement at Madrid and elsewhere, had 
no other object than to support the throne of Isabel II, 
her Majesty's Reg^i(^, the Constitution, and the 
national independence, and that it was his belief that 
such were also her Majesty's intentions ; but that those 
ministers, whose antecedents and principles afforded 
guarantees of these intentions, having been obliged to 
retire because they could not subscribe to the pro- 
mulgation of the Anti-Constitutional Municipal law, 
the motive was clear which had impelled the lamenta- 
ble movement which had placed her Majesty in this 
deplorable conflict, and which afflicted his heart ; 
that the ministers by whom her Majesty was then 
surrounded, conceived that the means of repressbg 
the movement was to make use of the army; " And to 
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effect that object," he wrote, " I am cafled upon : — 
I who have not left untried any means for avoiding 
the arrival of the day of such a terrible trial which 
might for ever compromise social order ; — cause 
torrents of blood to be shed; — dislocate an army 
which rendais us respectable ; — and deprive us of the 
fruits of the signal glories, which have annihilated the 
hosts with which the rebel Don Carlos hoped to usurp 
the throne, and to raise up scaffolds to sacrifice 
those who had ddended that tibrone, and obtained the 
victory over him." 

He then proceeded to say, " That as her Majesty 
had been induced to believe that her daught^'s 
throne was in danger, he conceived it to be his 
sacred duty to tranquillize her mind, by making such 
observations as his loyalty and patriotism suggested, 
in the hope of so inclining her Majesty's mind, that 
placing faith in his words, she might grant those 
means of preservation which, it appeared to him, were 
the only ones which ought to be adopted." After 
speaking of the culpable manoeuvres of the Absolutist- 
Moderados, in exciting disturbances, and disobedience 
to the government, at Madrid and Seville, even when 
the civil war was at its greatest height, thereby 
deteriorating the efforts of the defenders of her 
daughter's cause, and risking the loss of her crown 
by strengthening those of the Carlists ; he called her 
Majesty's attention to the legitimacy of the present 
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movement, in which men of fortune, of note, and 
responsibility, had taken conspicuous parts ; and what 
must, above all, he said, excite attention, the army 
had spontaneously joined them wherever it had been 
present : no doubt, because the cry uttered by the 
people was for those objects for which they had 
presented their breasts, with bravery and decision, to 
the balls and the swords of the now vanquished 
enemies. Neither, he said, had he received any 
account of those violences and crimes, which mark 
the progress of disorder and anarchy. 

^' These and many other considerations,'' ssdd he, 
'' I ima^e should be wdghed before advancing to an 
extreme outbreak, in which children against parents^ 
brother against brother, Spaniards against Spaniards, 
might be impelled to renew sanguinary struggles. 

"And who can say," he added, "what would 
happen, even if blind obedience should lead an in- 
dividual commanding the troops to so afflicting a 
combat ? It is very doubtful whether the soldiers 
would fight against compatriots, who will meet them 
with open arms, crying, * The cause for which we are 
struggling is the same as that for which you have 
shed your blood, and for which you have suflFered the 
unexampled toils which render your name so glorious.'" 

He then adverted to that part of the Queen's 
letter, in which she spoke of his regaining her con- 
fidence, thus ; — 
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" Sefiora, I have never deserved to have your 
Majesty's confidence withdrawn fi-om me. Does my 
blood shed in battle, my constant anxiety for, and my 
existence devoted to the consolidation of the throne, 
and to the happiness of my country ; and, in short, 
the history of my military life: — do these circum- 
stances count for nothing in your Majesty's opinion ? 
Is it necessary that I should now give a proof of my 
fidelity to what I have sworn to, by gratifying, 
perhaps, the base desires of those men who, bereft of 
the titles which I am proud of holding, have induced 
your Majesty to turn a deaf ear to my warnings, and 
to listen to their insidious projects ? I believe, Sefio- 
ra, that the throne of my Queen is in no danger, and 
I feel persuaded that the misfortunes of my country 
may be averted by the appreciation of the counsels, 
which, in order to avoid those evils, I considered it to 
be my duty to oflfer to your Majesty.'* 

He then recommended that her Majesty should 
make a fitink manifesto to the nation, declaring that 
the Constitution should not be deteriorated, and that 
she should select, as advisers of the crown, six men of 
" liberal, pure, just, and wise reputation." In that, 
case, he said, " there will be neither bloodshed nor 
misfortunes ; peace will be secured ; the ever-virtuous 
army will preserve its discipline, and will maintain 
order and respect for the laws ; it will be a strong 
shield for the Constitutional throne, and our national 
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indepaidenoe wiU be respected, whilst that period of 
prosperity will commence which this afliicted nation 
requires in recompense for its generous sacrificeSy and 
its heroic efforts." 

He concluded by saying, that unless these means of 
salvation should be adopted, without a moment's loss 
of time, it would be difficult to calculate upon the 
course of events ; " for," he observed, *' a revolution, 
however sacred may be the object that produces it, 
may perchance be driven into another channel, by the 
perversity of some individuals who might put the 
mass of the public in motion, for the purpose of 
accomplishing criminal and anarchical projects. 

"May your Majesty deign to fix your entire 
consideration upon what I have said, in order that 
your decision may be the most just and felicitous under 
such difficult drcumstances." 

Barcelona remained perfectly tranquil during this 
crisis. The inhabitants seemed to repose in confidence, 
the Duke's presence being a guarantee to afl parties 
that justice wotdd be done to the legitimate wishes of 
the nation. Nevertheless, the appointments made at 
Valencia, and the drculars addressed by General 
Aspiroz, who was gazetted as uniting two or three 
ministerial offices in his person, were indications of 
the Queen Regent's resolution to hold out against the 
universally pronounced sentiments of the most influen- 
tial part of the nation ; the army was tempted by 
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decrees ordering that military payments should have 
the preference, and promising their discharges to the 
men who had served their time, but who had not been 
able to obtain those dischai^es during the war. 

In Valencia there was much agitation : a great mili- 
tary display was daily made, with the object of opposing 
any popular movement. The Plaza de Santo Domingo 
where the Queen's palace was situated, was constantly 
surrounded by troops ; and those who resided in that 
plaza were not allowed to leave or return to it without 
a pass from the military authorities. Still the Ayuf^ 
tandrnto of Valencia replied to the address of Madrid 
by declaring its adherence to tiie movement. Malaga, 
Carthagena, Almeria, all aroimd, rose up in defence of 
the Constitution ; and the principal places in Catalonia 
notified their adhesion to the attitude assumed by the 
capital 

Queen Cristina, in order to create an interest in the 
religious portion of the commimity, made a present of 
two silver candlesticks to the Church of Los Desam- 
parados, ot of the Forsaken, in Valencia, in which wax 
lights v^ere kespt constantly burning, in token of 
rogativaSy or public supplications for help in time 
of need. Alas 1 that sudi hypocrisy should have been 
added to sudi open abandonment of all principle ! 

At length, a week after the despatch of the Duke's 
address to the Queen, a general order, dated in 
Valencia, was published, as well as a letter from 
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General Aspiroz, Minister of War, to the Duke, as 
Captain-General of the united armies, stating that 
her Majesty's attention having been drawn to the 
events that had occurred in the capital and other 
parts of the kingdom, and being desirous to avert 
divisions among her daughter's subjects, she had been 
pleased to determine on appointing a new ministry, 
consisting of persons who, from their positions and 
antecedents, should correspond to what had been 
called for by different towns and corporations ; and 
calling on the Duke, by her Majesty's order, to 
maintain tranquillity in the district confided to him, 
by every means at his disposal, inasmuch as there 
now remained no motive for want of confidence on 
which to found fresh movements, which might com- 
promise their dearest interests. 

The fact was, that the military and religious 
experiments at Valencia had failed; and again the 
Queen-Regent had recourse to the honest, though 
ill-used Espartero, who throughout these trying 
times evinced a total disregard of personal feelings, 
and was quite ready to do his part in averting evils 
from his coimtry. 

A new Ministry was gazetted, containing names 
which offered some guarantee for constitutional good 
faith. But again this arrangement failed. All the 
new ministers, excepting one, declined accepting the 
appointments conferred on them. No doubt they 
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required some guarantees that their political prin- 
ciples would be held sacred ; but these guarantees 
were not given. 

At length came a royal decree, appointing the Duke 
de la Victoria once more President of the Council. 

Difficult as was the task, notwithstanding all the 
slights, and intrigues, and plots to which the Duke 
had been subjected, the dark manner in which faith 
had been broken with him on a former occasion, the 
fact that it was not until every effort had been tried 
to estrange the army from him, and set all his 
services to his country at nought, he again obeyed the 
voice of his Sovereign, and accepted the charge of 
forming a Ministry ; begging her Majesty's permis- 
sion to proceed to Madrid to select his colleagues, 
with whom he proposed to return immediately to 
Valencia to take the usual oaths in the Royal 
presence, and commence their arduous duties. This 
permission was granted ; and as soon as it was 
received, he started post for the capital, accompanied 
only by his military secretary. 

Thus, the Pacificator of his country retained that 
honourable character. Every artifice had been put in 
practice to compromise and destroy him and the insti- 
tutions for the support of which he had shed his blood; 
a man of a less noble mind would have hesitated, 
or perhaps, after such repeated instances of bad faith, 
would have declined altogether to undertake so onerous 
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an office ; but putting all selfish considerations entirely 
aside, he once more consented to become a Moderate 
between the nation and his ill-advised Sovereign. 

No doubt, his patriotic heart shuddered at the idea 
of the consequences that might have ensued had he, 
in the agitated state of the public mind, decHned to 
undertake the formation of a ministry, upon constitu- 
tional principles, and had he resigned the conmiand 
of the army. A frightful outburst must have followed, 
the throne would have been in imminent peril, and 
all the sacrifices which had been made to obtain peace, 
neutralized. He therefore entered upon his self- 
denying task with his usual honesty and energy. 

He speedily formed a ministry at Madrid composed 
of men well-known for their attachment both to the 
Sovereign and the Constitution ; hastened, in their 
company, to Valencia, presented his colleagues to the 
Queen-Regent, who expressed her approbation of his 
choice, and acceded to their programme, — which was 
the same as that originally proposed by the Duke to 
her Majesty at Barcelona — signed the decrees, ap- 
pointing them her Ministers, received their oaths in 
due form, and when his colleagues had retired, her 
Majesty announced to the Duke de la Victoria her 
intention to embark immediately for France! 

The Duke's astonishment at this startling declara- 
tion may be easily imagined. He implored her 
Majesty, in energetic but respectful language, to 
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change her resolution, and it is even said that, on his 
knees, the tears flowing from his eyes, this faithful 
veteran besought her Majesty not to abandon her 
adopted country, her infant daughters, her faithful 
subjects; and pointed out the evils and the perils 
which must arise from adopting so fatal a course. 

All was in vain. Queen Cristina embarked, 
shortly afterwards, in a steam-vessel for Port Vendres, 
in France, leaving her two Royal daughters under 
the charge of the Duke de la Victoria, notwithstand- 
ing his earnest and dutiful entreaties that she would 
remain, and not deprive them of her maternal care 
at their tender age. 

When Queen Cristina and her agents arrived in 
France, they lost not a moment in denouncing the 
Duke de la Victoria, in whom her Majesty had, but 
a few hours previously, declared that she placed such 
implicit confidence as to leave her infant children in 
his charge — as a traitor, and an unpolished military 
adventurer ! 

The Queen-mother was accompanied, or imme- 
diately followed, by O'Donnell and a number of other 
chiefs and individuals who had figured in the late 
attempts to raise an anti-constitutional banner in 
Valencia. Subsequent events have fully proved 
that the whole party, in going to France, were 
acting upon the principle so expressively recorded 
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in the French adage of: " // faut reculer, pour 
mieux sauter.^* 

The Duke returned to Madrid; and the Infant 
Queen and her sister were watched over hy him with 
fatherly care. 

The due constitutional measures having been 
adopted for attending to the State necessities under 
this unforeseen aspect of public affairs, the Duke de 
la Victoria, after long debates in a legally elected 
Cortes — ^in which the question as to a sole Regent, 
or a triple Regency was fidly sifted — ^was elected as 
Regent by the representatives of the nation ; and the 
virtuous Arguelles, the father of the constitutional 
Spaniards, was appointed Governor of the young 
Queen during her minority. Every attention was 
paid to the education of Queen Isabel and her 
sister : the widow of General Mina, a very superior 
woman, was appointed Governess of the Royal chil- 
dren; and their recreations and accomplishments 
were promoted in every way. The Regent and the 
Duchess de la Victoria — who in her elevated position 
gained golden opinions by her unaffected manners, 
and a total absence of pretension as the wife of the 
Regent — ^were also beloved by the Royal children ; 
and all seemed to promise a minority devoted to the 
improvement of the national resources, and interests, 
and to the education of the young Queen, so that 
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she might be prepared to fulfil her elevated destiny 
worthily, when she should arrive at the age fixed by 
the Constitution, for taking upon herself the Royal 
prerogatives. 

Only a few months, however, had elapsed after the 
Duke was appointed Regent, when open attempts 
were jnade to insurrectionize Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, to carry oflf the young Queen fi-om Madrid; 
and to depose, and perhaps take the life of the 
Regent. At the head of the revolt in the northern 
provinces was the same O'Donnell who had played so 
conspicuous a part in Valencia, and had accompanied 
Queen Cristina to France. 

These culpable attempts signally failed. Next 
came a conspiracy at Barcelona ; and on both occa- 
sions, the Regent went in person and restored order, 
leaving the young Queen and her sister in fuU 
security, under the safeguard of the National Militia 
of Madrid. 

At the same time every species of baseness was 
practised, directed from the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Attempts were made to involve the Regent in per- 
plexities, with regard to trivial points of etiquette 
concerning a French ambassador ; and a hired press 
— a disgrace to any civilized society — ^was employed 
to vilify the Pacificator of his country : — this press 
was also of the vilest trans-Pyrenean manufacture. 
The Regent continued in his constitutional course, 
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despising these things, and resting in the calm of his 
own conscience; and beloved by the respectable 
population of Madrid, among whom he was living, with 
the dignity of his station, as chief magistrate of the 
State, and with his usual simplicity as an individual. 
Meanwhile the army, as far as the non-commissioned 
officers and men were concerned, had become quite 
jchanged. The soldiers and sub-officers who had 
served their time had obtained their discharges and 
returned to their homes ; their places being supplied 
by yoimg recruits, mere puppets, who had no ante- 
cedents to attach them to Espartero. Money was 
sent in abundance to corrupt the troops : and the 
officers, to their shame be it spoken, suffered them- 
selves to be made the instruments for undermining 
their noble General. Men who owed their elevation 
to high military rank entirely to the Duke, and those 
who ought to have felt themselves bound to him by 
the ties of gratitude and friendship, entered into the 
plot ; and, to sum up all, the leaders of the liberal 
party — the very men who had placed themselves at 
the head of the resistance to the illegal proceedings 
which terminated in the departure of the Queen- 
mother, and the appointment of the Duke as Regent, 
formed a disgraceful coalition and alliance with the 
very parties — the Moderado- Absolutists — against 
whom they had, so shortly before, risen up in so 
determined a manner: the result being, that the 
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Duke de la Victoria, who again marched to meet and 
combat the disturbers of his country's repose, who 
had landed at Valencia from France, found hiniself 
abandoned, by degrees, by the military, and eventually 
embarked on board a British line-of-battle ship in the 
Bay of Cadiz with a few faithful followers, having 
barely escaped assassination by the wretches who 
were urged on for that sanguinary purpose. 

His Grace has since that period been dwelling 
in honouraUe retirement in England ; deploring the 
evils which have befallen his beloved coimtry, and 
which he made so many patriotic eflforts to avert. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in all these pronunda- 
mentoSy as they were called, the people took no share. 
As I demonstrated when describing the memorable 
events of Bergara, the Spanish people appreciate too 
highly the blessings of peace to take any part in 
political pronunciamentos. The late deplorable 
revolution was entirely brought about by wholesale 
bribery of the military, appeals, to the most sordid 
passions, political apostacy, and corruption of the 
most glaring description. 

But mark the rapid retribution ! 

After having made stepping-stones of the disgrace- 
fully coalescing miscalled Liberals, for the purpose of 
arriving at power, the unprincipled Dictators cast 
their instruments into dungeons. The Constitution 
which these men invoked, at the very time when they 
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were undermining its only solid support — ^Espartero 
— ^has been grossly infringed; the municipal law 
against which they rose has been carried into full 
effect ; the young Queen has been tutored to make 
unfounded accusations against a Minister — one of the 
most prominent of all the Coalitionists — ^which would, 
in all probability, have cost him his life, had he not 
succeeded in escaping into Portugal ; and wholesale 
executions without form of trial have swept away 
those who rose up in support of the Constitutional 
throne of Isabel II. 

The head of the cabinet under whose directions 
these atrocities were committed, was the editor of a 
scurrilous and disreputable Madrid journal called 
El Guirigajfy in which a series of the most disgusting 
articles appeared a few years ago, attacking the 
reputation of Queen Cristina, the mother of the child 
who was illegally put in possession of royal authority 
before the period fixed by the Constitution; and 
Queen Cristina has returned to Madrid, and has 
obtained the title of Duke for her present husband^ 
the father of her second family, the patent having 
been countersigned by her daughter's prime 
minister, Gonzalez Bravo, the former editor of El 
Guifigay, who, with reference to the newly-created 
Duke, penned the coarsest insults against Queen 
Cristina. 

A military dictator rules and lords it over poor 
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Spain; and the Spanish army is defunct in a 
moral sense; no dependence can be placed on it 
from one hour to another. Alas ! that I should 
be constrained to confess this! I, who, in these 
pages have spoken so highly of the Spanish soldier ! 
and so I do still. The poor men, who were made 
the tools of those who commanded them, were 
generally novices, as already stated, and had not 
served under Espartero during the war. They 
merely did as their officers bade them, and they 
knew not what they were " pronoimcing" for:— they 
had money and promises of discharge given to them, 
and that was all they cared about. 

The reaction which must come, will, I fear, be 
frightful. At present, Spain is apparently retro- 
grading under a military despotism towards the 
darkest periods of her history. But, as before 
observed, the people have had no share in these 
disgraceful proceedings : their most valued institutions 
have been trodden under foot; their Constitution 
has been torn into shreds ; no man's life is worth 
a straw, in a state of society where denouncement, 
imprisonment on suspicion of political crime, executions 
without judicial process, and all the practices of the 
worst epochs of despotism are of daily occurrence The 
people wiU one day resent this ; and to all who have 
an affection for Spain — and all have whose lot it has 
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been to sojourn in that country — the dismal vista of 
impending horrors is aflUcting in the extreme. It 
is with deep grief that I add that the universal 
abandonment of principle on the part of public 
men in Spain has convinced me that, even should a 
more respectable regime be hereafter established in 
that country, it would be extremely difficult for an 
honest statesman to find safe public implements to 
work with. Spain's governmental &bric is shaken to 
the foundation. 

The Spanish people are a fine peo[de : — ^they sigh 
for permanent tranquillity, so that they may pursue 
their respective avocations in security. They are worn 
out by these continual revolutions; they pay their 
contributions over and over again in consequence of 
them, and are never safe. May they be helped out 
of this great trouble and be indemnified, ere long, for 
all their sacrifices ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Barcelona — Pleasing Impression-^Commercial Importance — 
The Rambla — War of Succession — Provincial Spirit — 
Character of the Catalans — Population of Barcelona — 
Theatres — ^El Licdo — Monastic Edifices — ^Local Lotteries — 
The Hog Lottery — Benevolent Institutions — Plaza de 
Toros — Merchants of Barcelona — ^The Warehouse — Holiday 
Recreations — Delightful Party — Frank Hospitality. 

From whatever point Barcelona is viewed, it presents 
a picturesque and interesting aspect. On the land side 
it is belted by hills and mountains rising above one 
another in amphitheatrical form ; their lower slopes 
being embellished by beautiful villas, groves of trees 
and gardens, with pleasant country-houses, small farms, 
and plantations, interspersed in every direction. The 
lofty hill of Montjuich crowned by its strong and 
celebrated fortress, appears as though rising out of 
. the sea for the protection of the great commercial city 
at its foot. 

The blue waters of the Mediterranean lave the 
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walls, and fill the commodious harbour. The extensive 
mole and light-house of solid masonry, the numerous 
vessels of all nations, and with every variety of rigging ; 
the magnificent public edifices, the towers of the 
churches, all combine to produce a most pleasing 
impression, which is confirmed and increased by a 
more detailed examination of this noble city. 

If the traveller should enter by the gate of San 
Antonio, he might imagine that he was plunging into 
the labyrinth of an exclusively manufacturing town, 
for the buzz and click-clack of a factory population, 
and of machinery prevail in that quarter. 

From the open doors issue the whirring sounds of 
the stockingers' frames, at which the industrious 
weavers are seated working diligently with their hands 
and feet. Men, women, and children, all are fully 
employed. 

The Puerta del Angel is approached by the 
agreeable and lively town of Grada, whence there is a 
magnificent promenade planted with trees, a mile in 
length, and reaching to the very gate, the surrounding 
landscape being dotted and embellished with numerous 
degant villas and gardens. The character of that 
part of the city arrived at through this Puerta del 
Angel is decidedly aristocratic. The Plaza de Santa 
Ana close to the gate, though not large, contains 
several handsome mansions, as do the streets leading 
from it. Many of these mansions are adorned 
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externally with fresco paintings : the facades of some 
are of marble, with elaborately sculptured coats of arms 
and other emblems. 

The passenger who disembarks on the magnificent 
mole, after passing through a forest of shipping, 'and 
wending his way along the busy quays, blocked up 
with merchandise of every description, his ears being 
assafled by the cries of mariners, the creaking of large 
cranes for loading and unloading vessels, the rolling 
of carts and trucks, the air being redolent of native 
and colonial produce of matted packages, and rich 
fruits, then enters Barcelona by the sea-gate, is 
struck with its commercial importance. He finds 
himself at once in the midst of magnificent public 
buildings, principally dedicated to commerce. The 
AduanUy or Custom-house, is built entirely of white 
marble with a profusion of emblematical sculpture ; the 
Casa-Lonjay or Exchange, is another fine building of 
the Doric order of architecture, and built of free-stone ; 
the Palado and a modem range of handsome private 
buildings, also of stone, and called el portico Xifr^, 
with piazzas and arcades : — these are the principal 
objects which strike the eye on emerging from the sea- 
gate; the whole forming the boundaries of a large 
square called La Plaza del Palado. 

Advancing along the broad sea-wall whence there 
is an extensive marine and mountain view, a new and 
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most agreeable prospect bursts upon the sight — the 
Rambla^ which is a beautiful public promenade, planted 
with lofty trees, and bordered on each side by hand- 
some houses, built of free-stone. The principal theatre, 
which is both elegant and commodious, far superior 
to any theatre in Madrid, stands on one side of the 
Rambla, and there are several cqfi/«, which are much 
resorted to ; some of them would bear a comparison 
with the most el^ant of the Paris caf^s. 

The Rambla is the centre of attraction for the 
inhabitants and visitors of Barcelona, and a first glance 
at that promenade produces on the stranger's mind 
the impression that he is in the midst of a population 
devoted to the amusements and recreations of Ufe. 

This imperfect outline is merely intended to give a 
general idea of the capital of Catalonia. 

like all other great cities, it has its uninviting as 
wen as its attractive points of view, its handsome and 
spacious streets, and its narrow and tortuous ones ; 
its well constructed and commodious houses; its 
confined and comfortless dwellings, and all that variety 
of districts and classes of inhabitants, without which 
any place, however remarkable for noble edifices and 
enlightened establishments, would be monotonous and 
uninteresting. 

Barcelona is said to have beai built by the 
Carthaginian General, Hamilcar Barcinus, father of 
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the celebrated Hannibal, about two hundred and thirty 
years before the birth of Christ. It passed in turn 
under the domination of the Romans, Goths and 
Moors, as well as of France. It was long the capital 
of an independent principality under the governments 
of the Counts of Barcelona. 

In the war of succession, the Barcelonese declared 
themselves against Philip V. They sustained a siege 
of more than two months by an army of forty 
thousand men with the greatest heroism ; and it was 
not until all supplies had been cut off, half the city 
including many of its principal public and private 
edijfices being destroyed, that the besieged surrendered. 
There was no garrison, the inhabitants alone relying 
entirely on their own resources, encouraged by the 
priests and monks, the crucifix in one hand, the sword 
in the other, resisted unto the death. The besiegers 
are said to have lost twelve thousand men. 

Barcelona has sustained many other sieges at diffe- 
rent periods, and even in our own times, and in the 
course of the civil dissensions upon which we have 
touched in this work, and which are so deeply to be 
deplored, it has felt the destructive effects of bom- 
bardments; yet there seems to be an elasticity in the 
character of the Catalonians which enables them to 
spring up and flourish, after the pressure of calamity. 

The Provincial Councils and Cortes formerly held at 
Barcelona were celebrated for many remarkable 
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debates ; it was also renowned for the jousts and 
tournaments held there in the days of chivalry. 

In the year 1821 there was a great mortality in 
Barcelona ; the yellow fever having, it is said, carried 
off nearly a fifth of the inhabitants. 

The Catalonians have always evinced a determined 
provincial spirit. They had formerly their Fa4ros^ or 
local laws and privileges, and have still a restless 
desire to recover them in whole or in part. 

Thus they were willing to provide during the late 
civil war, and did provide for the greater portion of 
the wants of the Army of Catalonia, by local 
contributions, to be set against the sums they were 
bound to remit to Madrid for taxes upon the same 
footing as the other provinces : — they took care of 
themselves, as it were ; and I remarked on entering 
Catalonia with the main army, an organization in 
the different towns as to the apportioning of quar- 
ters, quite surprising, compared with the necessarily 
ephenieral nature of billeting the troops in the 
northern provinces, Aragon, and other parts. 

In the Catalonian towns and villages, the houses 
were marked with the number and rank of the military 
to be billeted on them ; whereas in the north it was 
necessary to manage as well as might be, on the spur 
of the moment. 

Though the Catalonians are a rough people 
superficially, they possess many excellent qualities. 
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They have a strong feeling of independence, are 
indefatigable in the pursmt of whatever th^ undertake, 
and faithful to their engagements. 

The various scientific and educational establishments 
in Barcelona, and other large cities and towns are 
proofs of their attachment to the arts and sciences. 

They are brave, impetuous, and in seasons of popular 
excitement, cruel and revengeful. • As soldiers they 
are more fit for guerrilla than for regular warfare. The 
nature of the country, with its strong fortified points 
and formidable natural positions, is well calculated for 
resisting ai^ annoying an enemy, and as in their agri- 
cultural pursuits they are fearless and determined in 
profiting by every rock that admits of being cultivated 
by£U*tificial methods, so in war they are adroit and bold 
in discovering and avaffiii^ themselves of the means of 
opposing invasioh, and pouncing upon their foes. 

The Catalans are excellent mariners, and their 
trading vessel may be seen in great numbers, not 
only all along the Mediterranean coasts, but in the 
ports of the Black Sea, sometimes gliding between the 
West India islands, at other times skirting the Soirth 
American shores. The prohibitcwry system has given 
birth to a powerful smuggling-marine-^if such a tann 
be admissible ; and in pursuing their ittiat yet tempt- 
ing coimse of Mfe, the Catalans display great dexterity 
and courage. The contrahandistaSy or smugglers- by 
land, are not less celebrated for the same qualities ; 
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but though desperate in their encounters with the 
military^ or carabineers — ^a corps, horse and foot, of 
armed custom-house officers — ^they are strictly trust- 
worthy in their dealings with their employers and 
customers. 

Count Alexandre de Laborde, in his excellent 
itinerary of Spain, describes the Catalonians as, 
" Proud, rude in discourse and in action ; turbulent, 
untractable, and passionately fond of independence ; 
not particularly liberal, but active, industrious, and 
inde&tigable ; brave, sometimes rash; obstinate in 
adhering to their schemes, and often successful in 
vanquishing by their steady perseverance, obstacles 
which would appear insurmountable to others." 

This accords with the result of my own observa- 
tion, and these qualities, improved and softened by a 
refined education, added to the intellectual advantages 
growing out of extensive foreign and domestic com- 
merce, have caused Barcelona, the capital of the 
province — or principality as the Catalans still delight 
in calling it — ^to stand conspicuous as a highly civilized 
and enlightened city. Its population may be stated 
at about one hundred and forty thousand ; the greater 
portion thereof being connected with commerce, 
manufactures, and the fine arts. 

Let us now perambulate, and endeavour to 
describe it. 

It is a fine summer evening ; the Rambla is 
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thronged with pramenaders. Behold the cafes with 
their external awnings, under which, seated at a 
multitude of little tables, are officers, civilians with 
their wives and chfldren, young fashionables with 
bushy beards and other crinigerous embellishments of 
"the human face divine;" some taking lemonade or 
ices, others regaling* thiemselves with a light efferves- 
cent beer, poured out of oblong stone bottles, and 
here and there a mysterious bowl of punch a la 
Romainey its blue flame tossed up by an inmible 
hand, and imparting a cadaverous hue to the phy- 
siognomies of two or three grave and taciturn 
individuals ensconced in a comer of the tent-like 
exterior caf^. Now and then half-a-dozen young 
Spanish naval officers, or a knot of middies^ look in, 
and having made their remarks and cracked their 
jokes, skip off again joyously : — these Spanish naval 
officers are a fine set of young men. 

In wandering up and down the Rambla, a stranger 
feels deep regret at not being able to join the 
gay parties flashing to and fro ; the ladies wearing 
the graceful mantilla, and carrying and managing 
their fans, as none but Spanish ladies can. 

You have taken a ticket for a luneta, or seat in 
the pit of the theatre : you enter. How elegant and 
how admirably constructed for sight and sound is 
that theatre ! — with what comfort you find yourself 
installed in your luneta, with its stuffed seat and 
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supporting back ! — And how obHging are the 
occupants of the seats you have to pass — yours 
haj^ns to be in the centre of one of the rows — 
though at a most interesting period of the per- 
formance. 

And what is the entatainment ? The first act of 
Donizetti's celebrated opwa of Lucrecia Borgia, weD 
executed by the Italian operatic company ; afterwards 
a comic piece, neatly performed ; conduding with a 
pantomimic ballet, in which there is no lack of 
elegant figurantes : the performance being for the 
benefit of the General Hospital. 

Between each piece, the boxes and lunetas are 
almost deserted : — the spectators withdrawing to 
breathe the firesh air on the Rambla, or to take 
some refreshment in a co/V. This proximity of the 
principal theatre to the promenade and coffee- 
houses is very commodious. 

There is another theatre called El Lic^o, where 
melodramas and Spanish operas are performed: the 
actors and vocalists being principally Catalonians, who 
have received their professional education in the 
academy established in the Lic^o. The representa- 
tions are well attended; and it is a curious fact, 
highly characteristic of the actual state of transition 
of the social ^system of Spain, that this theatre was 
established in the ex-convent of Montesion — ^Mount 
Sion — situated in the Plaza de Santa Ana. 
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On my first visit to it, I was surprised to find 
myself in what appeared to me to be a religious 
edifice, instead of a play-house. It was a brilliant 
moonlight night ; and as I entered the doorway, I 
perceived, to my right, a very beautiful cloister, 
irradiated by the silvery moon-beams. Methought, 
at first, that this was some optical illusion — some 
dioramic pamting to fascinate the visitor, even before 
he had obtained his ticket of entrance to the theatre. 
Walking close up to what I imagined to be the 
canvass, I felt the balmy summer night-air on my 
cheek ; but I hardly supposed it possible to advance 
farther: — moving forward, however, with cautious 
steps, I found myself in a real — a magnificent 
cloister ! The orb of night was floating in the clear 
firmament, shedding its pure light over the marble 
patio, or quadrangle, and the fountain in its centre ; 
that foimtain, however, no longer threw up its 
plashing waters, cooling the air, and imparting a life- 
like character to the place. The cloisters too were 
deserted : — ^all was solitary and sepulchral. I paced 
those silent cloisters many, many times ; and should, 
perhaps, have continued to indulge in those reveries 
which will, from time to time, carry me out of the 
busy realities of life, had not my ears been assailed 
by the sound of a full theatrical orchestra, and my 
mind thereby awakened to the fact, that although 
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I was wandering, in sentimental mood, in the abaa- 
doned cloisters, the object which had brought me to 
the spot was to see the drama de grande espectaculo, 
called Los Incendiarios, in six acts; and that the 
clashing cymbals, the violins,* drums, and wind- 
instruments were, no doubt, the intermediary orches- 
tral performances. 

So I cast another lingering look on the cloister, 
the patio, the fountain, and the silvery moon, and 
found my way into the theatre. The espectaculo 
was very well got up. 

Thus it is, that in a country so fanatical as Spain 
has always been considered to be, and where so much 
influence has been exercised by religious communi- 
ties ; when the monastic edifices became the property 
of the state and were sold to the highest bidder, the 
people, generally, did not murmur when they found 
that they were appropriated to diametrically opposite 
purposes ; but repaired to the convent metamorphosed 
into a theatre with as much devotedness to the 
drama, as they had evinced on the very same spot, 
and in the very same edifice, with regard to the 
ceremonies of the church. 

Among the customs which arrest the attention of 
a stranger is the system of rifas, or local lotteries. 
These occur more or less once a week ; and are for 
the benefit of certain public charities. As the price 
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of the tickets is very low, say two reals^ or five- 
pence, adventures abound. The offices are distributed 
in the various quarters of the city, and consist of 
small wooden sheds, something like those used by 
the landing-waiters in our docks : they are opened 
only when the time for drawing the lotteries has been 
fixed and announced by authority. The following is 
a list of prizes for the lottery for the benefit of the 
Hospital de Santa Cruz : — 

1. A pair of silver vases, with very beautiftd artificial 
flowers. 

2. Six silver table-spoons and forks, a silver soup- 
ladle, and six table-knives, with silver handles. 

3. A pair of emerald and diamond earings. 

4. A pair of diamond ear-rings. 

5. Six silver table-spoons and forks. 

6. A rich silver sauce-boat. 

7. A pair of silver candlesticks. 

8. A silver inkstand, and writing implements of 
fashionable form. 

At the back of the wooden lottery-office in which 
sits a clerk to vend the tickets, there is a grand 
display of silver salvers, candlesticks, spoons, and 
forks; and during the evening before the day of 
drawing, these little temples are generally beset with 
people of all ranks, especially women, applying for 
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tickets. The winners reoeive their prizes from the 
hands of the reverend Prior of the Hospital, the day 
after the drawing. 

Onoe a year there is a rifa de Cerdos^ or hog- 
lottery, f<»* the benefit of the same Hoi^ital. It 
happened to be hog-lottery time when I was at 
Barcelona. There was a temporary sty planked up 
by the side of the little lottery-office in one of the 
most frequented situations near the Rambia, and 
there a jewel of greater price and proportions than 
the silver vases, or glittering diamond and emerald 
ear-rings, or silver candlesticks, lay in solemn state, in 
the shape of a large and well-fattened black hog, 
basking in the sunshine, — so there was no risk of 
paying for a pig in a poke:— I never saw a finer 
specimen of the porcine herd. 

Having bought several tickets for both the jewel- 
lery and the hog-lotteries, I took anotha* glance 
at the prizes, animate and inanimate. As I was 
admiring the cerdOy or hog, he winked his little eyes, 
as much as to say : " I give you my" — not word, 
but — "grunt," and he did grunt, as he thus slily 
wmked ; " I give you my grunt, Mr. Englishman, 
that though you Iiave bought so many tickets, you 
shan't have my carcass : — I am meat for your 
betters, John Bull;" and then he slowly raised 
himself upon his legs — almost buried in fat — and 
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turning round to the trough, curled up his tail in 
disdain as it were, whilst he champed and crackled 
the Indian com, twisting his weQ stuffed-out cheek 
a little on one side— towards my side : — there was 
much meaning in that pig's face. My tickets were 
all drawn hlanks. 

Another weekly lottery with the same number and 
amount of prizes as that for the Hospital de Santa 
Cruz, is called, la rifa de hs Empedrados : the 
profits being applied to the expenses of the city 
pavement, which is in general very good, and kept 
well in repair. 

There is no reason to believe that the little rifas 
engender a spirit of gambling among the Barcelonese: 
it is a kind of family hobby among all dasses to put 
into these local lotteries; and the small speculators 
have a daily opportunity of seeing the practical appli- 
cation of the profits, in the admirable management of 
the benevolent estaUishments to wards the support of 
which they are a contribution. Besides the reception 
and proper treatment of patients of both sexes and of 
all countries, afiHicted with every class of disease, in the 
Hospital of Santa Cruz, portions of the establishment 
are devoted to the reception and treatment of insane 
persons, and for other benevolent purposes. The 
Hospital of San Lazaro for persons afflicted with 
leprosy, and the Convalescent Hospital, are dependen- 
cies of that of Santa Cruz. There are four other 
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hospitals in Barcelona, including the Military 
Hospital, and that of San Severe, founded in 1412 
for sick, infirm, and lunatic ecclesiastics. 

The Casa de Caridad, for the reception, employ, 
ment, and instruction of paupers; the Casa de 
Misericordia, where a himdred old and infirm women, 
and two hundred poor female children are main- 
tained; the Casa de Retiro, for the reception and 
reformation of imfortunate females, and the Asociacion 
del Buen Pastor, for the aUeviation of the sufferings 
of poor prisoners, are establishments which do honour 
to Barcelona. In addition to the other sources of 
revenue for the support of the Casa de Caridad, a 
portion of its funds are derived from the profits 
arising firom the bull-fights. When I was at Barce- 
lona, the Plaza de Toros had been closed for some 
time by order of the authorities, in consequence of 
some turbulent proceedings on the occasion of a 
bull-fight, as has frequently been the case at Madrid 
and other places. 

The amphitheatre, just outside the city, is a very 
fine one. The gate happened to be open one evening 
as I was riding by, and the man in charge of the 
place allowed me to enter. I galloped round and 
round the arena as the mellowed rays of the setting 
sun fell upon a portion of it; checked my horse 
suddenly, and drew him up by the side of the folding 
gates by which the bull enters from the encierro. 
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and couched my cane in lieu of a picador's lance, 
as though I were waiting for the bull ; but for- ' 
tunately for me, no such furious animal sallied forth ; 
and I beg leave to say that had there been any chance of 
such an event, I should not have ventured to place 
my humble self within reach of his horns. I never 
could have expected again to overthrow even a 
novillo, as I chanced to do at Vitoria; so after 
pacing the circle slowly, and viewing the rows above 
rows of deserted seats, deploring of course, that there 
were no bright ladies' eyes to admire my horseman- 
ship, and imitation of the dexterous picador^ I 
thanked the porter for his civility, and rode away; 
the man staring at me as I passed, as much as to say : — 
" You are a queer fellow, Sefior Yngles." 
The merchants of Barcelona are of the old school. 
Having occasion to call on one of these gentlemen, 
a very rich man, I found him at the further end of a 
court-yard, the entrance to which was through a large 
gateway in a narrow but busy street. He was 
standing close to a large pair of wooden scales, flanked 
by their corresponding iron weights, and was sur- 
rounded by serons of indigo from South America, 
A derk was sitting in a stall like a sentry-box taking 
down the marks and weights of the serons, or bales, 
made of ox-hides, sewed up with strips of the same 
material. The merchant's hands and face were tinted 
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with blue ; for he had been superintending the 
weighing, and was comparing the quality of the bulk 
with the samples ; and as the labourers took the 
serana out of the scales, and wheeled them off on 
trucks to the warehouse, the merchant announced the 
weight to the derk in the sentry-box. I was received 
with much civility. 

*^ 111 not offer to shake hands with you, Sefior," 
said the merchant, '^ because mine are covered with 
indigo. But what can I do for you?^' 

** I want a Utde money, if you please, on account 
of the credit I have on you from Zaragoza. I find 
Barcelona a very expensive place." 

" Do you, Sefior Don Juan ? Perhaps you are not 
a good manager." 

" I am sorry to say I am not." 

'^If you will take the trouble to step into the 
counting-house, the cashier will do the needful for 
you." 

To get to the counting-house it was necessary to 
pass through a portion of the warehouse. It con- 
tained heaps of bags of cocoa, chests of Havana 
sugar, and packages of cinnamon and other spices, 
which shed a delicious fragrance throughout the place. 
In the counting-house were several clerks writing 
assidiously. My business with the cashier was soon 
transacted ; and on my return to the court-yard, I 
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found the merchant still superintending the weighing 
of his indigo. After about five minutes' conversation 
with him, I took my leave; the merchant assuring 
me that I might command the services of the 
house. 

This was a good, old-fashioned specimen of a 
practical merchant ; and I mention it as being a type 
of the Catalonians engaged in trade and commerce. 
GeneraDy speaking, they attend personally to the 
minutiae of their business, reside on the premises 
where it is carried on, and repair to their pleasant 
country-houses with their families on Sundays and 
holidays. This is the favourite recreation of the 
Barcelonese merchants, and indeed of every class. 
They are a thri% and economical people ; but they 
cannot resist the temptation of having a country- 
house ; and they are to be seen with their wives and 
families in roomy vehicles of all kinds, going out to 
them on Saturday evenings and on holidays in the 
most comfortable manner, as old-fashioned English 
folks were wont to do in bygone days, and as some 
do still. The tartana with painted panels, or with 
gay awnings, is a favourite vehicle with the middle 



These mercantile customs recal to mind those 
of our forefathers in this country, which has 
attained its pre-eminence and renown in a great 
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measure through the industry and perseverance of 
its merchants. And when we perceive that the 
principal commercial and manufacturing city and 
sea-port of Spain has merchants pursuing the course 
which has led to such wonderful results here, and 
that it is peopled by an industrious and hardy race, 
we may perhaps be justified in thinking that the time 
will arrive when Spain will, by means of her industry, 
talent, and commerce, again be one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. 

Another merchant to whom I was introduced was 
so kind as to invite me to join a party of friends to 
pass the day at a villa belonging to the widow of the 
late head of the firm, who had died a few years before. 
This gentleman had the management of the extensive 
commercial establishment at Barcelona. The house 
is situated in a picturesque spot, on the slope of a 
hill, and sheltered at the back fi-om the mountain 
blasts, by a . thick plantation. In front there are 
ornamental terraced gardens, cool fountains, and trees 
bearing delicious fruits ; whilst the towers of the 
city, and the blue Mediterranean beyond, form a 
beautiful finish to the perspective. The lady of the 
house, her two daughters, and her sons — ^young men 
engaged in the commercial house, highly educated, 
and speaking the English and French languages 
fluently — were all most amiable. The ladies had just 
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returned from Italy, and were delighted with their 
excursion. The house was elegantly furnished; in 
short, everything evinced that we were in the residence, 
and enjoying the frank hospitality of an enlightened 
and charming family, who would have done honour to 
the society of any place in the world. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Exchange of Barcelona — Gratuitous Academies — Liberal 
Institutions — Castle of Montjuich — The Citadel — The 
Esplanade — Atarazanas — Steam Engines — Manufiactures — 
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Interesting Rural Customs— The Market Gardener — ^The 
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Barcelona — Departure from Spun — Affectionate Farewell. 

A SHORT description of the Casa Lonja, or 
Exchange of Barcelona, and of the remarkable 
establishments connected with it, may not be mis- 
placed here. 

This beautiful edifice, of the Doric order of 
architecture, is one of the most striking in the Plaza 
del Palacio. The place where the merchants meet is 
the only remnant of the old Exchange which was built 
in 1383. It is a spacious hall; and is retained not 
only as a fine specimen of Grothic architecture in 
perfect preservation, but on account of the veneration 
in which it is held by the mercantile community as 
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having been the nursery of their commerce. The 
handsome modem edifice is erected partly over this 
ancient hall. 

Passing through the patio, or quadrangle, adorned 
with well-executed statues, emblematical of the four 
quarters of the globe, the beauty of the grand stair- 
case arrests attention. It has two landing-places, and 
the whole is of white marble. 

On the principal story is the hall of the Tribunal 
of Commerce, and the board-room of the Junta of 
Commerce, with its statues, painted ceilings, and 
rich furniture. But the most interesting portion 
of this noble establishment consists of the gratuitous 
schools, where the pupils are supplied, fi^ee of expense, 
with all the materials necessary for pursuing their 
studies, under able professors paid by the Junta. 
In the school of design instruction is given in those 
branches of the art applicable to the more useful 
objects, namely, for all sorts of furniture, the 
invention of patterns for printed cottons, some of 
which might well compete with the best English, 
French, or Swiss patterns, and the decorative parts 
of house-painting. Many of the good houses in 
Barcelona are ornamented with choice fresco-paintings. 
The higher branches of the art are also taught, and 
there is a very excellent gallery of pictures of the 
Spanish and other schools. There are likewise 
classes for architecture, engraving, arithmetic, book- 
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keeping, mathematics, navigation, geography, and 
civil engineering, with models of the most perfect 
machines invented in countries the farthest advanced 
in that science. The pupils have tools and materials 
given them for constructing modd machines, and 
there is a steam-engme on the premises for this class, 
as well as a museum and all necessary apparatus 
connected with the study of natural philosophy ; and 
there are classes for agriculture, botany, naval archi- 
tecture, the English, French and Italian languages. 

In order to be admitted as a pupil in all or 
any of the gratuitous schools of the Casa Lonja, 
it is only necessary to apply to the head professor 
of each, and to satisfy him that the applicant 
possesses the necessary previous knowledge to enable 
him to profit by the lectures and lessons. There 
have been, I was assured, as many as four hundred 
pupils in the school of design at one and the same 
time. The first academy established by the Junta 
of Commerce was that of Navigation in the year 
1769; those of design and sculpture were opened 
in 1775. 

Such men, and the descendants of such men, 
devoting the resources of their minds to, and opening 
their purses for the instruction and practical en- 
lightenment of rising generations, must be the means 
of rendering thdr dty and province powerfiil, and 
of accelerating that march of mind which will, in 
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due time, overtake and renovate the Spanish nation, 
in spite of those who are endeavouring to curb and 
tie down a whole people. 

There are in Barcelona divers other excellent 
institutions for public instruction ; it is also the seat 
of the University. 

The strong Castle of Montjuich crowns a loflty 
mount outside the city, and is reached by a zig-zag 
road. A great part of Barcelona is said to have 
been built of the stone from the quarries of Mont- 
juich, which has therefore been called the mother 
as well as the guardian of the city. This celebrated 
castle is complete in every respect, with its mortar 
and other batteries, barracks, nlagazines for ammu- 
nition and provisions, an extensive algibey or tank, 
bastions, and other outworks. From the signal* 
tower all vessels appearing in sight are telegraphed 
to the proper functionary in the city. Whoever is 
master of Montjuich is also master of Barcelona, 
which, if the castle be well supplied with ammunition 
and other stores, might be destroyed by fire from 
that fortress. 

The approach to Montjuich is from the gate 
of Santa Madrona; the road is bordered by the 
gardeps of San Beltran, which supply vegetables 
and fruit for the consumption of the city. At 
different points of the road are to be seen several 
small taverns, something in the style of English 
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tea-gardens, whence there are beautiful sea and 
land views, and whither the middle and hiunbler 
classes of the Barcelonese repair on holidays to enjoy 
themselves. 

The citadel is on the opposite side of the town, 
and is also a work of great strength, though of 
a different nature to that of Montjuich. It is level 
with the city, and if properly and vigilantly garrisoned, 
would overawe it, as has been the case on some 
memorable occasions. It may indeed be almost said 
to be a small fortified town within the city. The 
sharp features of a work of this kind are relieved 
by its handsome tower, the domes of the Governor's 
mansion, and the barracks. 

Several attempts have been made by a portion 
of the inhabitants to disembarrass themselves of this 
citadel, which occupies a large space of ground, and 
is a hateful memento of the coercive measures adopted 
after the war of succession. It is recorded in old 
chronicles, that six himdred houses, a parish churclv 
and three convents were destroyed to clear a space for 
this citadel. Various applications have been made to 
government at different periods to have the spot 
restored to its original destination, but without 
effect; and twice within the last three years the 
people have availed themselves of the unhappy com- 
motions to endeavour to destroy it; but they 
were not only forced to desist from their destructive 
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operations, but the city has had to pay heavy fines, 
and the very people who had wrought might and 
mam to pull down, were compelled to work, under 
rigid military task-masters, at the reconstruction of 
the citadel. 

Although it is not justifiable on the part of the 
people to take the law into their own hands, we may 
rely upon it, that when repeated attempts of this nature 
have been made, there are some strong groimds for 
them at the bottom; and those grounds in this 
instance I believe to be, that the population, the 
working population especially, of Barcelona has 
increased to such an extent that, being a fortified city, 
the people are now cramped for room. K the 
destruction of six hundred houses, nearly a century 
and a half ago, caused weeping and wailing to perhaps 
three times that number of families, who had to 
seek for shelter elsewhere ; what must be the want 
felt now of the ground on which those six hundred 
houses, the church and convent stood ? 

The Esplanade of the Citadel is now used as a 
public promenade, planted with elms, and embellished 
by fountains and grottoes ; but it is not much 
frequented. Close to it is the Jardin del Generaly 
a pleasure-garden, much resorted to by nursery- 
maids with the children under their care. In an 
extensive aviary in the form of a pavillion made of 
brass wire-work, are a numberof beautiful singing-birds. 
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Barcelona has also its Botanical Garden near the 
Puerta del Angel. 

Another military work is that called Atarazanas* 
It was originally a dock-yard principally for building 
the large armed galleys employed against the Algerine 
and other Corsairs. Afterwards, a Maestranza, or 
ordnance department was established there ; spadous 
infantry and cavalry bsuracks were subsequently 
added, and the whole was surrounded by fortifications, 
one part of them being bounded by the sea-wall. 
The fortress of Atarazanas lies immediately under the 
guns of Montjuich, and can be bombarded from its 
batteries, as was the case during the late commotions. 
The armoury is capable of containing forty thousand 
muskets and fifteen thousand pistols. 

On inspecting Ae slips from which the galleys 
were formerly launched at Atarazanas, I recalled to 
mind the description given by Cervantes, in his 
inimitable history of the adventures of the renowned 
Hidalgo Don Quixotte de la Mancha, of his hero's 
visit to Barcelona, and of the valiant knight's embar- 
kation, attended by his faithful Squire, Sancho Panza, 
on board the Commodore's galley under a salute from 
the flotilla; where Sancho is flying about without 
wings ; being tossed by the brawny galley-slaves from 
one to another down one side of the galley and up 
the other, to the great astonishment and annoyance 
of the knight of the rueful countenance; who, 
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however, afterwards seeing the comitre^ or boatswain 
of the Commodore's galley whisking the bare shoulders 
of the rowers with his rebenque, or cat-o'-nine-tails, 
tried to coax Sancho to strip quickly from the waist 
upwards, and join those gentlemen, and thus by 
receiving a certain nimiber of stripes from so 
experienced an operator as the comitre^ and in such 
exceUent company, finish at once the disenchantment 
of Dulcinea del Toboso, this unpalatable exhortation 
being cut short by a signal from the Castle of 
Montjuich that a vessel, supposed to be an Algerine 
Corsair was in sight, which was pursued and 
captured by the Commodore's galley. 

Steam had found its way to the factories of 
Barcelona even amid the din of civil war ; and there 
was an establishment for making steam-engines. 

The English reader will not be surprised at learning 
that a rich and enterprising cotton manufacturer who 
had, at a great expense, erected a steam apparatus, 
was forced to undergo mortification and severe loss, 
from its destruction by a mob of infuriated operatives. 
Similar outrages have been perpetrated in England, 
and in many other countries when machinery for 
manufacturing or other purposes was first introduced ; 
but these things will find their level, no doubt, at 
Barcelona as well as elsewhere. 

I was shown over two or three factories ; they were 
full of life and activity. 
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There are several extensive silk factories in Bar- 
cdona, in which some very superior goods are made ; 
also various doth, and other factories for woollens* 
In some of these establishments the wool is combed, 
spun, dyed, prepared, and finally wrought into the 
different stuffs. 

A very beautiful branch of manu&cture, and 
it may be truly so called, inasmuch as it is 
entirely performed by the hand, is the bUmda, or 
silk lace, white and black, for mantillas and the 
ornamental portions of ladies' dresses. It is elegant 
and costly, and is made on pillows by females, not 
only in Barcelona, but in the villages and towns in 
its district. The designs and texture are in general 
beautiful. 

Here it may be as well to mention again the 
good taste and variety of the patterns of theCatalonian 
printed cottons ; that branch of design is particularly 
attended to in the department of the fine arts in the 
CcLsa Lonja, I saw several specimens which were 
peculiarly adapted for the South American market ; 
they were rather gaudy patterns, but no doubt 
well suited for the purpose for which they were in^ 
tended. 

A great number of young women are employed 
at their homes in embroidering on silk net made in 
the Barcelona factories, and they display excellent 
taste in the choice of designs. Their embroideries 
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are for the most part worked on black net, 
and are imitations of the real and more expensive 
blonda. 

The fabrica de cigarros^ or government cigar 
manufactory is very extensive, and gives employment 
to four himdred females. 

I went over it under the guidance of a matron. 
There are several salaSf or large rooms, in which 
seated, on low chairs at little tables, are the women 
preparing the tobacco, from the separation of the 
leaves, cutting them up and arranging the portions, to 
the final rolling, and twisting to its due point the 
complete cigarro. 

The greatest order prevailed in these salaSy though 
as we passed through them there was now and then a 
little display of very natural coquetry. Fain would I 
have sat me down at one of the little tables and, lack- 
a-daisically puffing one of the cigarros just finished by 
a graceful brunette, have gossiped half an hour with 
her and her companions ; but this was not allowable, 
so I made my bow and retired. 

The women, most of them young, were all very 
creditably dressed, and seemed to like their employ- 
ment. 

The markets are extremely well supplied, and 
provisions are cheap. Wine is abundant, good, and 
costs a mere trifle. 

There are a variety of Catalonian wines, some of 
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very superior quality. Fruits and vegetables of att 
kinds are plentiful. 

The fish market near the Citadel is extensive, and 
is supplied daily with a great variety. Hie tunny-fish 
is cai;^t in large quantities off Barcelona, and is much 
esteemed, and every species of Mediterranean fish is 
poured out of the nets into large baskets, and brought 
in profusion to the market The Calamar, the ink, or 
cuttle-fish has a peculiar but agreeable flavour, and 
served in its natural black sauce is a v^ good dish. 

There are thirty fountains in Barcelona, some of 
them in very good taste. The dty is partially lighted 
with gas, and those portions which are not so, are 
furnished with excellent lamps, the oil burnt in them 
being of superior quality. 

The Baroelonese are justly proud of their new 
prison, called La Carcel Nueva, which is in fact a 
House of Correction. 

The building is extensive, having been originally 
intended for a convent. It stands in an airy situation 
close to the gate of San Antonio. 

Under the indrfatigable inspection of the members 
of a Junta, this prison is so conducted as to secure the 
custody of the prisoners, as well as to provide the 
means for their reformation. It is well ventilated and 
kept in a perfect state of cleanliness, and the supply of 
water is abundant. 

The prisoners are allowed to make their complaints 
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to the member of the Junta appointed to visit the 
prison daily; and the Alcaide, or Governor, is 
forbidden, xmder pain of dismissal, to rebuke any 
prisoners who may have complained, or even to speak 
to them on the subject. The instructions to the 
Governor are that he is to be humane, prudenty and 
impartial in the fulfilment of his duties ; the grand 
object being to restore the delinquents to society, as 
repentant and useful members thereof. All the 
regulations for the internal management and 
economy of the prison are based upon these 
principles. The prisoners are occupied in a variety 
of handicrafts, in which they are instructed by 
competent persons. 

I went over the Carcel Nueva, and all I saw 
confirmed in every respect the favourable reports I had 
heard of the establishment. 

One of the regulations is particularly worthy of 
being recorded, inasmuch as it shews the spirit of 
religious toleration by which the framers of them were 
animated. 

It is one of those under the head " Moral " and 
provides that a chaplain shall reside in the prison ; 
that the clergyman selected, must be impressed with 
a zeal suitable to his peculiar office, of high moral 
character and sound learning, and that the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church shall be punctually 
performed. " But as it may happen," so runs the 
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printed regulation, ** that there may be in the jail, 
prisoners of various religious persuasions, the chaplain, 
Alcaide, and his assistants will vie with each other to 
prevent them from being molested on that account ; 
and it is expected that they will do all in their power 
to convince them that the Catholic religion is one of 
tolerance and charity. 

The Cathedral, in the Flaza de la Seo, although 
commenced in the year 1298, is not yet finished : its 
principal /oj^ocJe, though approached by a broad flight 
of steps, is nothing more than a blank wall, pamted in 
imitation of arches. There are, however, two elabo- 
rately ornamented towers. The interior is very fine : 
it is divided by groups of lofly and slender columns 
into a nave and two aisles. The choir displays a 
profusion of beautifidly carved work, and there are 
several lateral chapels. The stained-glass windows 
are in a high state of preservation ; a circular one, 
over the high altar, is of great beauty. The cloisters 
are very fine. 

The Church of Santa Maria del Mar is in the plaza 
of the same name. It was built in 1377, and is a 
very interesting specimen of Gothic architecture. The 
arched roof is supported by two rows of light columns, 
which appear far too slight to sustain so heavy a 
weight. There are several other churches, but they do 
not merit a particular description. 

Passing along a street one day with a Spanish 
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friend, I came to an open jspot occasioned by the 
demolition of a large buQding which had formed one 
side of it. There were no other remains than what 
appeared to be the broken arches of cellars, which 
were partly choked up with rubbish. Stopping short, 
my friend said : 

" Do you know what edifice formerly encumbered 
this piece of groimd ?" 

" I have no idea." 

" The Palado de la Inquisiciony my dear Don Juan, 
and those arches are the remains of the dungeons 
where so many victims were immolated in times now 
happily passed away." 

I stood for some time contemplating these sad 
mementos of cruelty and misery. The dungeons 
must have been more Hke a succession of drains than 
receptacles for human beings, for they were but seven 
or eight feet in length, and less than four wide. As 
the lower portions were partially blocked up, I could 
not ascertain the height, though no doubt it was in 
proportion to the other dimensions. How these 
wretched holes were ventilated it was impossible to 
discover : perhaps not all, or only by gratings in the 
doors leading into narrow underground passages. 

The glimpse I thus obtained of the ruined cells of 
the Inquisition at Barcelona, fully confirms the 
account of the learned Don Balthazar Orobio, who 
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after his escape from the prison of that terrible 
tribunal at SeviUe, wrote as follows, from Hol- 
land: — 

** Inclosed in this dungeon^ I could not even find 
space to turn myself about. I suffered so much that 
I felt my brain disordered. I frequently asked my- 
self, * Am I really Don Balthazar Orobio, who used 
to walk about Seville at my pleasure?' I often 
imagined that all my life had been only a dream, 
and that I really had been bom in this dungeon !" 

Don Balthazar (Belshazzar) Orobio became a Jew 
in Holland, and died there. It is more than proba- 
ble — and his baptismal name aids the belief — ^that 
his family were originally Jews ; but like many others 
who remained in Spain, after the expulsion of the 
Hebrew race» by Ferdinand and Isabella, they had 
embraced Christianity, but had nurtured in their 
breasts the tenets of their ancient faith, and thus 
became obnoxious to the persecutions of the Inquisi- 
tion. No wonder that Don Balthazar returned to 
the religion of his fathers, after being tortured by 
those who called themselves Christians. 

The judgment halls, the torturing-roomis where 
the frightful question was applied, where the Inqui-; 
sitors, pointing hypocritically and impiously to the 
representation of that Holy Cross on which thc^ 
blessed Saviour suffered death, in order that we 
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imght receive mercy, ordered their FamiKars to 
torment the victims until they confessed to deeds 
they never committed — all are levelled to the 
groimd: rank grass and weeds overspread the loath* 
some spot on which they stood : and nothing remains 
but these narrow gaping arches, like the shadows of 
death, figuring unspeakable horrors to the imagina- 
tion of the contemplative wayfarer. No wonder that 
in the perilous situation in which the barbarous and 
demoralizing Inquisition placed all classes of society, 
" a general jealousy and suspicion took possession of 
all ranks of people : friendship and sociability were at 
an end ; — ^brothers were afraid of brothers ; — ^fathers 
of their children I" 

The Inquisition is abolished in Spain; — that is, 
the religious Inquisition : — ^but what is passing under 
our own eyes, fully proves that its abominable prin- 
ciples are in full vigour, though under another form. 
Indeed there is little doubt, that the old Inquisi- 
tion was a stringent political engine, set in motion by 
falsely denominated religious madiinery. Be this as 
it may, the dark doings in Spam at this very hour 
put it beyond a doubt that the Inquisitorial spirit, and 
its concomitant dislocating effect, still prevail through- 
out society in that afflicted country. 

On Sundays and holidays, and in the summer 
evenings, the fine mole, at the extremity of whidi 15 
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the light-house, is a favourite promenade for the, 
middle classes. 

Barceloneta is just outside the sea-gate, and is 
composed of parallel rows of houses, only one storey 
high, and uniformly built. It is inhabited by fisher- 
men, and persons connected with shipping. The 
sea-water baths are much frequented in the season ; 
the profits derived fi^m them belong to the Casa de 
Caridad. In Barcelona there is an extensive and 
well-conducted establishment for fi^h-water baths, 
and smaller ones in different parts of the city. 

I firequently rode out through the gate of Santa 
Madrona, leading to Montjuich, and turning off to 
the right skirted the huertas, or gardens of San 
Beltran, entering the grounds occasionally, and con- 
versing with the owners. I became familiarly ac- 
quainted with one of these families, and was always 
received by every member of it with the greatest 
kindness. The master would direct one of his men 
to take my horse and lead him into the stable, 
and then take me over his grounds, or allow me to 
wander about them as I pleased. The system of 
horticulture is excellent in these gardens. Everything 
looked healthy and good. What especially interested 
me, were the noriaSy or machinery for raising water 
for irrigating the gardens. It is of the most simple 
construction ; and of the same nature as that in use 
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by the ancient as well as, I believe, the modem 
Egyptians. It consists of a wooden wheel, <iround 
which passes a thick, and very long continuous rope, 
to which is attached a number of earthen pots or 
jars. This wheel is put in movement by a horse- 
mill, and the earthen pots are by this rotary motion 
dipped into the well, where they become fUled with 
water, and are brought up on the other side, and 
emptied into a raised tank, or cistern, whence the 
water is let out as occasion may require, and con- 
ducted in different rills among the rows of vegetables 
in the garden. When the gardener finds that a 
sufficient quantity of water has flowed in one direc- 
tion, he stops it by gathering some earth to the spot 
with his foot, opening a fresh channel with his spade 
at the same time. 

This was the custom with the andent Egyptians, 
and exemplifies this sentence in Deuteronomy : 

" The land whither thou goest in to possess it, is 
not as the land of Egypt, fi-om whence ye came ottt, 
where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with 
thy foot as a garden of herbs." 

This, as well as many other customs of the hus- 
bandmen in various parts of Spain (such as the 
treading out of corn, described in a former chapter) 
highly interested me, as being, even dose to our own 
doors, tangible continuations of those simple habits of 
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which we read, and which explain many expressions 
in the sacred writings which one often passes over 
without giving a thought as to their real and full 
import. So also with regard to the earthen pots or 
buckets in which the water is drawn up by the action 
of the wheeky and poured out to irrigate and fertilize 
the ground through a variety of rills and channels, 
the figurative allusion of Balaam, " He shall pour 
the water out of his buckets, and his seed shall be in 
many waters/' is rendered comprehensible. 

This market gardener and his family consisting 
of his wife and half a dozen plump children, and his 
brother, who was lame, but able to assist in various 
departments of the business, were simple-minded 
kindly people, and were rejoicing in the prospect of 
continued peace : but, alas ! they have enjoyed 
that inestimable blessing since, only by fits and 
starts. 

The road from the Puenta del Angel to the pretty 
town of Gracia is much frequented on holidays ; it is 
a complete promenade, the carriages going by a road 
on one side of it, and returning by another, opposite. 
It is well planted with trees, and there are a great 
number of marble seats on each side. In Gracia on 
these occasions there are balls, and a variety of 
amusements. There, amongst the medley of gay 
people of all classes, may be seen the Catalonian 
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country beau in his national costume, which it must 
be confessed is neither prepossessing nor picturesque. 

He is a tall athletic man. He wears a very short 
jacket, and a pair of extremely full and long olive- 
coloured velveteen trousers, reaching almost as high 
as his arm-pits ; a broad, red worsted sash is wound 
round his waist, and his head is stuffed into a bright 
scarlet bag, which hangs down his back, or on one 
side, to the extent of at least two feet : at other times 
the pendent portion is folded up flat, and laid on the 
top of his head ; in that form it is not unbecoming ; 
and has something the character of the Phrygian 
cap. 

He is seated at the door of a small caf4y and 
holds in his right hand a large glass bottle, called a 
porroriy filled with deep-red wine, having a small 
pipe, or spout, rather curved, and not thicker than a 
large quill, projecting from the upper part. 

With his left-hand stuck in his side, and the 
bottle, gently inclined forward, held up in the air 
with the other, the spout being about a foot from his 
mouth, he tosses his head back, and without allowing 
a drop of the wine to escape, receives it — cooled in 
its passage through the air — ^into his mouth in a 
little stream; moving his head from side to side 
gently, now and then, so that the generous liquid 
may find its way in aU directions. 

c c 2 
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There is great art in the management of these 
parrones. Sometimes the wine is contained in 
earthem jars of the same formation ; but they are 
held with both hands during the libation. Of course 
the wine is poured into the porrones through a 
larger aperture at the top; but no one thinks of 
drinking out of that. There are adepts who will 
first make the little stream strike the forehead, then, 
by dosing one eye, they form a channel to one side of 
the nose, down whose sheltering side the ruby liquid 
is allowed to flow, imtil, meandering through the 
strait formed by the crescented nostril, it gently 
pursues its vivifying course to the mouth. This, 
however, is a feat which requires much practice to 
perform, and no trifling confidence in a man^s own 
face to enable him to do it with gusto and effect. 

The country girls are handsome ; their hair, neatly 
plaited and arranged in classical form, is adorned with 
long gilt or silver bodkins, projecting firom each side of 
the head ; large gold and jewelled ear-rings hang down 
almost to their shoulders ; their throats are encircled 
with handsome necklaces of gold, interspersed with 
real or imitation pearls or precious stones ; and their 
well-fitting, yet simply made dresses set off their 
naturally gracefiil figures to advantage : thus attired, 
they join in the dance with the agile youths, with 
hearty good-will and good-humour. 
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There is a pretty place called El Laberinto, not far 
from Gracia, where, in addition to an extensive 
pleasure-garden, and a number of elegant, fountains 
and jetS'd'eau, is the labyrinth celebrated amongst 
the Barcelonese for its intricacies, and for the diversion 
it affords to holiday folks. In short, the environs of 
Barcelona offer sources of recreation to every dass, 
fix)m the nobleman, the rich merchant, and the banker, 
who have beautiful villas, and everything that can 
gratify good taste and contribute to the comforts 
and the elegancies of life, to the humble artizan 
who seeks, in the various public walks and rural 
places of resort, a salutary change from the monotony 
of his daily labours in town. 

The dialect used by the Catalonians is said to be 
that in which the Troubadours sung their poetical 
compositions ; but to my ear it is anything but 
melodious : nay, it struck me as being peculiarly 
harsh. 

During my stay at Barcelona, I received the greatest 
kindness and hospitality from Her Majesty's Consid 
at that port, James Annesley, Esq. and from his 
amiable kdy. Mr. Annesley was highly esteemed at 
Barcelona, not only by his countrymen, but by the 
authorities and inhabitants. 

There is a line of steam-packets from Cadiz, 
touching at Gibraltar, Malaga, Carthagena, Alicante, 
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and Valencia, thence to Barcelona, and, proceeding 
after a few hours' sojourn to Port Yendres in France ; 
the latter passage being usually performed in about 
ten hours. It happened, however, that when I was 
about to leave, an English steamer came in bound to 
Marseilles, after touching at Port Yendres. 

So in that vessel I embarked — quitting Spain with 
my affectionate feelings towards her increased by my 
sojourn in that most interesting country, my heart 
bearing the grateful impression of the kindness I had 
received, and knowing that I was esteemed and 
beloved by those with whom I had been living so 
long, sharing the casualties incidental to the exciting 
nature of military service under such peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The noble, gallant and truly patriotic General-in- 
Chief of the Queen of Spain's armies, the Duke 
de la Yictoria, honoured me with the greatest kind- 
ness throughout the long period during which I was 
so fortunate as to be present at his head-quarters, 
and I cannot dose this humble work without 
expressing my warmest gratitude towards his Graoe, 
and my unbounded respect for his public and private 
virtues. 

I have contemplated with the deepest sorrow the 
afflictions which Spain has endiu*ed since I quitted it ; 
but — as I trust the preceding unvarnished narrative 
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will evince — the mass of the Spanish people are 
endowed with solid good qualities : Spain will there- 
fore emancipate herself, and will, eventually, resume 
that high position in the scale of nations which she 
is, in every respect, entitled to occupy. In this 
hope and persuasion I most affectionately and grate- 
fully bid her farewell. 




THE END. 
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